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Preface 


The present series was inaugurated in 1986 and continued until 1990 with four volumes 
representing Yale symposia and the results of seminars conducted by our Visiting 
Scholars, James P. Allen, Jan Assmann, Leo Depuydt, Alan Lloyd, Hans J. Polotsky, 
Robert Ritner, David Silverman, and Pascal Vernus. Whether the seminars extended over 
a few months or an entire term, supported by the Simpson Fund for Egyptology at Yale, 
these publications have brought their scholarship to a wider audience. 

This volume, coming some thirteen years after its immediate predecessor, presents 
for the first tim e a distinguished work of one of our own students, a greatly revised and 
expanded senior essay. It shows how much can be learned from a detailed and thorough 
study of a text long known but now rmderstood more fully through her scholarship. The 
hieroglyphic text is presented in a series of plates. 

We look forward to continuing the series. 


William Kelly Simpson 
August 20,2003 
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Chapter 1: Introduction 


c=.cS==ll ^=>[1 I |]S 

(J I Q.!^xs5: 


^1 Q 


?Jt 




srwd tis.[w\4iphry.ivA 
nfr Ir.t n ni-ht 
trU[tw] <nh n wh-hr 

"Strengthen your borders, your frontier patrols; 
It is good to work for the future, 

One respects the life of the foresighted... 


A DUALISTIC APPROACH to the cosmos enabled the Egyptians to see war and peace as yet 
another paired manifestation of the eternal struggle between chaos and order.^ 
Consequently, an Egyptian military text seeks not only to report the events of a particular 
battle, but also to cast that battle in terms of the daily apocalyptic conflict between Re and 
Apep. The historical inscription of Merneptah at Karnak^ exemplifies the difficulty of 
extricating facts of military history from texts with inherent theological objectives. While 
the modern historian focuses upon the historical setting, social impact, and weaponry of 
war, these are only incidental trappings to the ancient Egyptian who believed the 
importance of war lay in its position in the cyclical battle between the ordered cosmos and 
the chaotic forces that threatened to engulf it. Just as the modern historian associates the 
concept of war with concrete images such as the iron-clads of the American Civil War or 
the trenches of WWI, the ancient Egyptian would have associated war with complex and 
interrelated theological concepts that expressed themselves through actual events.^ The 
military documents of the Egyptians assert the cosmic significance of each battle, and the 
resulting blend of historical fact and theological fiction creates hermeneutical conflicts for 
the modern translator and military historian that can be resolved only through an 
appreciation of Egyptian cosmography and historiography. In accordance with such an 
approach, this volume offers the first translation and detailed commentary of the Karnak 
Inscription of Merneptah. 


^ Helck, Die Lehre filr Konig Merikare (Wiesbaden, 1977), p. 21; translation of M. Lichtheim, Ancient Egyptian 
Literature vol. I (Berkeley, 1973), p. 100. 

^ This commonly expressed position concerning Egyptian historiography owes much to the seminal work of E. 
Hornung, Geschichte ah Test (Darmstadt, 1966). 

^ The seventy-nine line inscription is located on the interior of the east wall of the "Cour de la Cachette," 
directly north of a copy of the Hittite treaty from the reign of Ramesses It and in conjunction with other reliefs 
of Merneptah (PM II, p. 131 [486]); for descriptions of Merneptah's activity at Karnak, see H. Sourouzian, Les 
monuments du roi Merenptah (Mainz am Rhein, 1989), pp. 142-157, especially her list of published copies of the 
text stretching back to Champollion in p. 143, n. 556. Unfortunately, the excavation of the Cour de la Cachette 
between 1978-1981 by the French expedition at Karnak did not discover any new blocks belonging to the 
Great Karnak Inscription of Merneptah, although it did demonstrate that the court was filled with many ritual 
and religious scenes in addition to its known military themes (F. LeSaout, "Reconstitution des murs de la 
Cour de la Cachette," Cahiers de KarnakNll (1978-1981) [Paris, 1982], p, 214). 

* Hornung, Geschichte als Vest, pp. 14-20. 
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Chapter 1: Introduction 


Except for the so-called "Victory Stela,the texts directly relating to the Libyan War 
of Merneptah® have received only modest scholarly attention, and the Karnak Inscription 
is no exception. Nearly a century ago, James Henry Breasted produced a translation for 
his Ancient Records of Egypt/ A more recent translation by Benedict Davies, without 
extensive notes or commentary, appeared in an anthology on historical inscriptions of the 
Nineteenth Dynasty.® Parts of the Karnak Inscription have been treated in more detail by 
Alan Schulman, who published a limited commentary on the first ten lines of the text,^ 
and Thomas von der Way, who organized small portions of the inscription into thematic 
groups along with parallels from other texts of Merneptah.^° These approaches are 
avowedly more constricted in their scope and avoid the problems inherent in dealing 
with the entire text. Furthermore, the lack of specific commentary on Merneptah's 
military inscriptions belies the importance of these texts not only to the history of the Nile 
Valley, but also to the history of the other ancient civilizations of the eastern 
Mediterranean. 

The Great Karnak Inscription relates the events that occurred in the third month of 
Shomu during the fifth year of Merneptah's reign, approximately 1208 The 

"Rebu,"^^ one of the Libyan groups who inhabited the great expanse of desert west of 


^ The term "Victory Stela" will be used to refer to the triumphal hymn whose text is found both on the stela 
from the mortuary temple of Merneptah (JE 31408; originally carved for Amenhotep III), as well as the copy in 
the Cour de la Cachette at Karnak. Some of the basic works and translations are A. Niccacci, "La stele d'lsrael. 
Grammaire et strategic de communication," in M. Sigrist, ed.. Etudes egyptologiques et biUiques a la memoire du 
Pare B. Couroyer (Paris, 1997), pp. 43-107; K.A. Kitchen, "The Physical Text of Merneptah's Victory Hymn (The 
"Israel Stela"), JSSEA 24 (1994/1997); 71-76; T. von der Way, GottergericM und "Heiliger" Krieg im Alien 
Agypten: Die Inschriften des Merenptah zum Libyerkrieg des Jahres 5 (Heidelberg, 1992); E. Hornung, "Die 
Israelstele des Merenptah," in M. Gdrg, ed. Pontes atque Potties: Eine Pestgabefilr Helmut Brunner (Wiesbaden, 
1983), pp. 224-233; G. Fecht, "Die Israelstele, Gestalt rmd Aussage," in Pontes atque Pontes, pp. 106-138; M. 
Lichtheim, Ancient Egyptian Literature, Volume 11: The New Kingdom (Berkeley, 1976), pp. 73-78 (earlier 
translations are listed on p. 73). 

® These include the Karnak Inscription (KRIIV 2.12-12.6), the Kom el-Ahmar (Athribis) Stela (Kkf IV 19.15- 
22.16; G. Lefebvre, "Stele de Pan V de Meneptah," ASAE 27 [1927]: 19-30), the parallel texts of Nubian stelae 
from Amada, Amarah West, Wadi es-Sebua, and Aksha (KRI IV 33.5-37.15; A. Youssef, "Merenptah's Fourth 
Year Text at Amada," ASAE 58 [1964]; 273-280; in fact, the text dates to year 5) and parallel texts on two 
columns (KRI IV 23.4-7 and 38.2-6; H. Bakry, "The Discovery of a Temple of Merneptah at On," Aegyptus 53 
[1973]: 3-21; A. Zivie, "Quelques remarques sur un monument nouveau de Merneptah," GM 18 [1975]; 45-50). 
There is also an inscription from Year 5 of Merneptah noted by W.M.F. Petrie and J.E. Quibell from the temple 
Seth at Naqada, but he provides neither a copy nor a photo of the text (Naqada and Balias 1895 [London, 1986], 
p. 70). For a basic overview of the sources relating to the wars of Merneptah, see C. Vandersleyen, L'Egypte et 
la valUe du Nil, vol. 2 (Paris, 1995), pp. 559-572. 

^ Vol. Ill (Chicago, 1906), §§572-592. 

® Egyptian Historical Inscriptions of the Nineteenth Dynasty (Jonsered, 1997), pp. 151-71. 

^ "The Great Historical Inscription of Merneptah at Karnak: A Partial Reappraisal," JARCE 24 (1987): 21-34. 
Schulman also translated a few of the later lines of the Karnak Inscription in Military Rank, Title, and 
Organization in the Egyptian New Kingdom (Berlin, 1964), pp. 117-18. 

Gottergericht und "Heiliger” Krieg. 

For the dating of Merneptah's accession to the throne, see J. von Beckerath, Chronologic des pharaonischen 
Agypten (Mainz, 1997), pp. 103ff. The following introductory overview summarizes much of the historical data 
contained in the Karnak Inscription of Merneptah for which the present study provides the proper scholarly 
commentary and substantiation. 

The word is spelled R-b-iu in the ancient Egyptian sources, but the Egyptian script often does not distinguish 
between r and I, since both are liquid sounds (A. Loprieno, Ancient Egyptian: A Linguistic Introduction 
[Cambridge, 1995], p. 31); thus many translators render the word "Lebu" rather than "Rebu." 
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Egypt/ ruled by a chief known in the Egyptian texts as "Merey, son of 

Dedy." Impelled by famines in Libya, the Rebu gathered together their people and 
possessions for an invasion of Egypt, using their acquaintance with the desert to their 
advantage. As the Karnak Inscription indicates, before the Libyans attempted to enter the 
Nile Valley, they captured an "oasis" and Farafra, granting them access to the inter-oasis 
routes of the Western Desert. Such a strategy prevented the Egyptians from predicting 
precisely where Merey would attack, and allowed Merey not only to disperse his armies 
for several thrusts, but also enabled a potential alliance with the Nubians; while Merey 
was attacking the Delta, the Libyan ruler probably planned a simultaneous Nubian 
assault in the south to distract the Upper Egyptian armies. In addition to Merey's 
maneuvers through the desert, his military goals were complemented by the employment 
of fierce mercenaries who "came from the sea."^^ From wealth the Rebu had probably 
amassed through the control of trade routes between inner-Africa and the Mediterranean 
coast, the Libyans were able to pay for "Sea People" mercenaries who employed heavy 
armor and long swords and whose infantry tactics and weaponry brought a radically new 
type of warfare to the chariot-based military forces of the eastern Mediterranean 
civilizations in the thirteenth century BC. 

At the fields of Perire, the army of Merneptah fought a pitched battle with these 
combined Libyan and Sea People forces. The subsequent overwhelming defeat of the 
Libyan coalition was the result of a strategic deployment of the Egyptian archers, 
specifically adapted to counter the tactics and armament of the enemy. Only six hours 
after the battle had commenced, the Egyptian chariots were pursuing the routed enemy 
forces. Yet the description of the battle itself occupies only a few lines in the vast length of 
the Karnak Inscription—^much of the rest of the text contains praise and epithets of 
Merneptah and speeches made by the pharaoh. Although these lengthy sections are often 
dismissed as devoid of historical merit,^'^ they contain valuable information concerning 
the events leading up to the battle itself. In particular, much of the significant historical 
information conveyed by the military texts of Merneptah deals not with actual battle 
tactics, but rather with the grand strategy that surroimds any single battle.By 
synthesizing different aspects of Merneptah's texts, a definite grand strategy emerges 
both for the Libyans and the Egyptians that can be further elucidated by applicable 
examples from other civilizations. The following study presents not only the first 


The "Sea People" groups from the northern Mediterranean are so designated because the Egyptian texts refer 
to them as "those who come from the sea" or "those who come from the islands of the sea." This name has 
been used consistently by late Bronze Age historians and it will be used throughout this work. For a 
discussion of the Sea Peoples and relevant references, see Chapter 3, §1.1, especially fn. 3. 

^'^For example, J, van Seters, In Search of History: Historiography in the Ancient World and the Origins of Biblical 
History (New Haven, 1983), p. 156: "A prose account of the invasion in Merneptah's fifth year by a coalition of 
Libyans and sea peoples contains a long introduction and conclusion with two speeches of self-praise by 
Merneptah full of stereotyped phrases. But unlike the Battle of Kadesh there is little treatment of the battle 
scene itself, and the quality of reporting is far inferior." 

Grand strategy encompasses the aspects of war outside of the battlefield - everything from international 
relations and border defense to communications and engineering; essentially grand strategy describes the 
statecraft and diplomacy surrounding each individual physical conflict. For an application of the theory of 
grand strategy to the ancient Roman world, see R. Luttwak, Grand Strategy in the Roman Empire from the First 
Century A.D. to the Third (Baltimore, 1976). A general description of grand strategy and its application to 
various historical and contemporary situations can be found in P. Kennedy, ed.. Grand Strategies in War and 
Peace (New Haven, 1991). 
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Chapter 1: Introduction 


complete translation of the Great Karnak Inscription of Merneptah with detailed 
commentary, but is also the first attempt to adduce evidence for grand strategy behind 
the wars of Merneptah. 

The following translation is accompanied by notes on particularly important aspects 
of the text, including syntax, lexicography, and applications of the grammar to an overall 
understanding of the meaning of each line. The translation of the Karnak Inscription of 
Merneptah is made more challenging by the omnipresent lacunae—roughly the top third 
of each of the seventy-nine vertical lines is no longer extant.^^ Since the Karnak Inscription 
is unique in many respects, and few direct parallels can be found in other texts, only a few 
restorations have tentatively been suggested.^^ The beginning of almost every line is 
essentially without context,^® and one must scrutinize both grammar and orthography in 
order to establish the meaning of otherwise disjointed statements. 

As with most, if not all, historical texts of the Ramesside Period, the Karnak 
Inscription is a complex mixture of Middle Egyptian, Late Egyptian, and transitional 
forms peculiar to the corpora of "late" Middle Egyptian.^^ In the text notes and 
grammatical analysis in Chapter 4, each of the grammatical forms will be examined in 
detail as they relate to their particular passage, the Karnak Inscription as a whole, and 
ultimately to the grammar of Ramesside historical texts. 

Although no single analysis can cover every aspect of an inscription, the following work 
seeks to present a comprehensive examination of the linguistic, religious, and military aspects 
of a truly unique Ramesside historical document, for it is only through such a broad-based 
approach that the meaning intended by the ancient author can be rediscovered. 


In the transliteration of the text, the estimated number of groups lost are indicated at the beginning of each 
line, primarily following the numbers give in KRITV 2-12. Any lacunae designated only by [...] without a 
specific number of groups indicates that only a few signs are lost. 

Since such little scholarship has focused on the extant text, the current work's primary aim is to deal with the 
two-thirds of the text that are still preserved. It is hoped that future scholars will be able to restore more of the 
text, and that by not hastily suggesting restorations, this work will not prejudice those attempts. 

^®In lines 36-41 a block from the very top of the inscription was copied by W.M. Muller, Egyptological Researches: 
Results of a Journey in 1904, vol. I (Washington, D.C., 1906), pi. 24, but between the top block and the rest of the 
line two blocks are missing. 

The grammatical terminology used to define different levels of the stage between Middle and Late Egyptian is 
quite complex in itself. For a fuller discussion see Chapter 4, §1. 
















Chapter 2: Translation and Text Notes 


I. Dramatis Personae I: the List of Enemies 

1 ^ 20-24 groups lost)^.. P Mrlyw si D]dy^ Iqius Twrs Rkiv Srdn §krs^ 

mh.tiyio] ho.iv*^ ti.w nh.w 

^ . Merey son of De]dy, Akawasha, Terusha, Lukka, Sherden, Shekelesh, 

the northerners who came from all lands. 

® As with the majority of the inscription, approximately the upper third of the inscription 
is no longer extant (although blocks have been restored in the latter part of the inscription 
[lines 36-41]). Kitchen {KRITV 2.11) notes that three courses of masonry are missing and 
estimates that from lines one and two, between twenty and twenty-four groups are lost; 
Schulman argues that exactly twenty-four groups are missing, and restores the first half of 
line one as follows;^ 

m pi nht.w n nswt bity Bi-n-r^-mry-imn 
Si R' Htp-hr-mi^.t-mr-n-pth di ^nh 
ir.n.fm pi wr hsy n Rbw Mr-iw-y si D]dl 
The beginning of the victory which the king of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
Banire'-mi'amun, the son of Re«, Hotephima-Merneptah, granted life, 
achieved over the wretched chief of Libya, Meryey, the son of Dejdy 

This reconstruction follows Breasted's observation (BAR III §574 n. a) that the Kadesh 
poem of Ramesses II (KRJ II 3.1-4.16) also begins with a "list of hostile allies," suggesting that 
the opening of the two inscriptions might be the same. In fact, the parallel is quite defensible, 
and the restoration of the initial fo.f-' m pi nht.w^ is Ukely. This is further supported by the 
similarity of the epithet section following each list of enemies, introduced as a circumstantial 
clause (KRJ II 5.1 ff.). SpaHnger argues that the restored livAw report in the Kamak 
Inscription (Ins. 13ff.) rules out the restoration of an introduction similar to the Kadesh poem, 
because the \wAiv report was not compatible with that form of introduction.^ Yet he admits 


^ The estimation of the number of groups lost at the beginning of each line follows those made by Kitchen 
(miV.2-12). 

^ JARCE 24 (1987): 25 [fig 2], 27. 

^ Schulman's restoration (ibid., p. 25) properly includes the arm sign underneath the /n.t-lion, but he omits it in 
the transliteration on p. 27. 

* For a discussion of the meaning of this opening in the Kadesh texts in relation to its use in wisdom literature, 
see T. von der Way, Die Textilherlieferung Ramses' 11. zur Qades-Schlacht (Hildesheim, 1984), pp. 369-70. 

® A.J. Spalinger, Aspects of the Military Documents of the Ancient Egyptians (New Haven, 1982), p. 212-213. Both 
the Year 5 {KRl V 21.1) and Year 11 {KRl V 59.1) texts of Ramesses IIFs victories over the Libyans include the 
phrase hi.t nht —"beginning of the victory"—but do not contain the IwAio report. Yet these texts share many 
similarities with the Karnak Inscription, including the introductory praise of the ruler, the prior neglect of 
Egypt, and the battle narrative concluding in a vivid description of the defeated Libyans. Considering the 
multiplicity of factors involved, it seems too stringent to assign specific properties to military inscriptions 
based solely on the presence of the iWto report or lack thereof. 
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that the Karnak Inscription appears to be a mixture of numerous literary forms; 
considering the highly individualistic character of Merneptah's historical inscriptions/ 
one cannot rule out a report combined with the nht introduction. 

^ Merey/ the chief of the Rebu, is portrayed throughout the inscriptions of Merneptah as 
the instigator of the great invasion; he is the leader of the combined coalition of Libyan 
and Sea People forces, and revenge for the evil done against Egypt is directed specifically 
against him. After Merey flees the battle (by that time a rout), his own people reject him 
(Ins. 43-44). Merey's reputation is unequivocally stated in the Victory Stela (In. 9; KRl IV 
15.3): 

Mrhoy m bio.ty n !nbw-hd 
"Merey is the abomination of Memphis" 

Finally, it is notable that Merey's memory lives on in the inscriptions of Ramesses III at 
Medinet Habu; in the Year 5 inscription, the Libyans proclaim {KRIY 24.14-15): "Our 
seed is not, namely ''Ded,'' Meshken, Meryey, together with ''Wermer'' and Thetmer."® 

These various ethnonyms refer to different groups among the Sea Peoples, who fight 
alongside the Libyans in the northern thrust of the Year 5 invasion. For a full discussion 
and their possible role as mercenaries, see Chapter 3 §1.1 (pp. 77-82). 

Helck restores mhio ht-h^ translating the passage as "die Fliichtlinge und alle Lander 
Durchwandernde waren."^*’ Wb. II 126.19 lists mhiv as "Fliichtlinge," citing a text from 
Medinet Habu:^^ mhw hpr m hr hr mio "the fugitive (lit. one who flees) has become one 
who falls into the water." The text accompanies the famous scene of the sea battle with the 
Sea Peoples, and mhw describes those enemies that are attempting to flee—even they 
cannot escape.^^ Thus, mhw is not attested as a term that refers to a group of people in the 

® Compare the praise of Ramesses II from P. Anastas! II 2,5-3,6 with the praise of Merneptah in P. Anastasi II 
3,6-5,4 and III 7,2-7,10. The number of unique turns of phrase in the adulation of Merneptah is quite striking 
in comparison with Ramesses 11. Also, one might compare the initial portion of the Victory Stela with its 
idiosyncratic epithets to similar portions of other Ramesside stelae. 

^ For the values of the syllabic orthography of his name (and the names of the Sea Peoples), see W. Schenkel, 
"Syllabische Schreibung," LA V, 114-122. 

® W. Edgerton and J. Wilson, Historical Records of Ramses III: The Texts in Medinet Habu Volumes I and 11 (Chicago, 
1936), pp. 29-30. As Edgerton and Wilson note, these names are also discussed from a more philological 
perspective in O. Bates, The Eastern Libyans (London, 1914), p. 80. For example, the initial MR in Merey is 
attested in many North African names. For a list of Libyan names in Egyptian texts, see J. Yoyotte, 
"Anthroponymes d'origine libyenne dans les documents egyptiens," GLECS 8 (1957-60): 22-24. A brief 
discussion of the religious significance of naming an enemy can be found in A. Loprieno, Topos und Mimesis: 
zum Ausldnder in der cigyptischen Literatur (Wiesbaden, 1988), pp. SSMO. 

^ For a discussion of various writings of the phrase ht-ti, see J.C. Darnell, Enigmatic Netherzvorld Books of the Solar 
Osirian Unity: Cryptographic Compositions in the Tombs ofTutankhamun, Ramesses VI, and Ramesses IX (Madison, 
1995), p. 225 and n. 548. 

Helck, Review of K.A. Kitchen, Ramesside Inscriptions II 1; IV 1; VI 1, in Bib. Or. 27 (1970); 350; idem.. Die 
Bezieltungen Agyptens und Vorderasiens zur Agdis bis ins 7. Jahrliundert v. Chr. (Darmstadt, 1979), p. 133. 

The Epigraphic Survey, Medinet Habu vol. 1, Earlier Historical Records of Ramses III (Chicago, 1930), pi. 38, 
In. 18 = mV32.10-ll. 

The noun mhw is related to the verb mlfl (Wb. II 126.16-18), which does appear frequently in the texts at 
Medinet Habu, but none of these occurrences describe the Sea Peoples as a group, as Helck's translation does 
(Medinet Habu vol. 1, pi. 48, In. 15 describes Egypt as a "fugitive;" The Epigraphic Survey, Medinet Habu vol. 2 
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form of an epithet, and there is no evidence to refer to the Sea Peoples as "refugees." On 
the other hand, mh.tyw —"northerners"^—is a common designation for groups of enemies, 
including the Sea Peoples in the texts of Ramesses Perhaps the relatively new 
appearance of the Sea Peoples led the Egyptians to connect them with the more 
traditional enemies of Egypt by using a general description such as "northerners." In 
epigraphic terms, Schulman's supposition that the fyra-bird fills the break between the 
mh-sign and walking legs seems the most persuasive restoration; Schulman also correctly 
notes that Iw.io is a participle rather than narrative verbal form.^"^ But rather than 
postulating a separate group referred to as "Northerners," as Schulman does, mh.tyw is 
best seen as a further designation linking all the groups of Sea Peoples—"the 
northerners'— additionally modified by the participial clause "who come from all lands." 

® As Schulman notes, "the writing of n for m ('from,' 'out of') should present no 
problems."^^ This n-m interchange occurs through "contact assimilation," especially with 
dentals (e.g. m-t goes to n-t, as is the case here).^^ 

11. DRAMATIS Personae II: Merneptah as Warrior 

2 [... (c. 20-24 groups lost)... m] hps^ffm phty 

nszvt blty B}-n-R< mrl-hnn si R' Mrl.n-Pth Htp-hr-Mi^.t d\ mh 

Isf ir ntr nfr pn rnpV^ 

^ [... (c. 27-30 groups lost)...nfr nb m 
his.t nb.t hr snd n pi 

nswt blty Bi-n-R^ mrl-lmn ss R^ Mri.n-Pth [Htp-hr]-M}^.t 
^ [... (c. 27-30 groups lost)... flt-W 
io(i)d.wy hmt.w sw n rh^f^ 
th Usffnb nqrn.(iv) 

^ [... (c. 27-30 groups lost)... sh]r.io^fnb 
lod^ m tnv n 

dhfsmhw'^ ti-tmw sdr.(iv)^ hri 
phtyffm 

^ [... (c. 27-30 groups lost)...] r mkt divnw nliv.t Tm 
r hiv.t dnb-lty^ n Ti-tnn 
r swdi st hr dw.t 


Later Historical Records of Ramses HI [Chicago, 1932], pi. 82 tn. 32 states of the Meshwesh and Temeh, "they rose 
up and fled to the ends of the earth."). 

For example, Epigraphic Survey, Medinet Habu vol. 1, pi. 38, In, 8 = KRI V 32.6. 

^‘^JARCE 24 (1987): 27. 

Ibid. 

15 G. Fecht, Wortakzent iind Silbenstniktur. Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der dgyptischen Sprache (Gliickstadt, 
1960), §360 (p. 175). For further discussion of the m-n interchange see J. Osing, Die Nominalbildting des 
Agyptischen vol. II (Mainz, 1976), p. 689; K. Sethe, Das aegyptische Verbmn in Altaegyptischen, Neiiaegyptischen 
iind Koptischen vol. I (Leipzig, 1899), §220 (p. 127); R.J. Demaree, "A Letter of Reproach" in E. Teeter and J. 
Larson, eds.. Gold of Praise: Studies on Ancient Egypt in Honor of Edward F. Wente (Chicago, 1999), p. 79 note s; 
Erman, Agyptische Grammatik (Berlin, 1928), §123; V.L. Davis, Syntax of the Negative Particles bio and bn in Late 
Egyptian (Munich, 1973), table 5. 
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^ [...] [by means of] his [sword] and by means of the power of his father Amun. 

The King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Baenre-meryamun, 

the Son of Ra, Merneptah, Contented-with-Maat, given life. 

Now as for this good god, the youthful one, 

^ [...], every god being as his protection; 

at the sight of whom every foreign land is in fear. 

The King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Baenre-meryamun, 
the Son of Ra Merneptah, Contented-with-Maat. 

^ [... fettered,] turned into mounds. 

How prosperous is the one who prostrates himself in his time, 
for the transgressor of his every border suffers. 

^ [...] all his plans; 

who judges with the breath of life, 

so that he might cause the sleeping people to forget terror; 
his strength being as [...] 

^ [...] in order to protect Heliopolis, the city of Atum, 
in order to guard Ineb-iti for Tatenen, 
in order to keep them safe from evil. 

® The only visible signs are a downward-sloping stroke, probably the tip of a /tps-sword, 
coming from the damage at the top of the line, and a clear strong arm. A carved horizontal 
line, which could correspond to the feet of a bird, is also visible above the hps. Kitchen's 
copy of the Karnak Inscription {KRI IV 2.15) restores a m-owl and a hps-swoxd which both 
Helck^^ and Schulman^® read as the determinative of the word smi The visible tip of the 
sign certainly is more suited to the khepesh scepter than the knife,^^ the normal 
determinative for verbs such as srm, but since the hps-sceptre was a popular royal weapon, 
monumental inscriptions often insert it in place of the normal knife determinative.^^ 
Considering the parallelism with the following prepositional phrase, in phty it is best 
to take this not as a verb, but as a norm in another prepositional phrase: "by means of his 
khepesh-sword and by means of the power of his father Amun."^^ 

^ In Ramesside inscriptions, pMy is often followed by a deity's name, relating the power 
granted to the king with the power of a particular god.^^ 

Bib. Or. 27 (1970): 350. 

^®/ARCE 24 (1987): 27. 

Compare the shape of the sign with E. Edel, "Ein Kairener Fragment mit einem Bericht fiber den Libyerkrieg 
Merneptahs," ZAS 86 (1961): 102 (fig. 2), as cited by Kitchen in KRIIY 2.15. On the column of Merneptah in 
Cairo, a speech of Ptah reads: dlA tp.iv Rbiv. Edel reads the sword as Zips, a verb meaning "bezwingen:" 
"Ich lasse dich die Oberhaupter Libyans bezwingen" {ZAS 86 [1961]: 103). 

See the compilation of examples in C. Desroches-Noblecourt and C. Kuentz, Le petit temple d'Abou Simbel I 
(Cairo, 1968), pp. 173-174 (n. 202). 

This is also the translation chosen by Davies, Inscriptions of the Nineteenth Dynasty, p. 153. For the noun hps with 
a strong-arm determinative, see Wb. 11270.1^. One of the many similar statements can be found in §276 of the 
Kadesh "Poem" (KRIII 84.11-14): shr.nA hfiiiv dmd.(tv) m hpsA. 

For additional examples, see S. Morschauser, "The Speeches of Ramesses II in the Literary Record of the Battle 
of Kadesh," in H. Goedicke, ed.. Perspectives on the Battle of Kadesh (Baltimore, 1985), p. 128. Perhaps the 
original phrase in the Karnak Inscription was similar to the epithet hiny sbl<=s m sqr-^nh m phty It^Imn (Urk. TV 
1658.11; for a discussion of this epithet and further references to phty, see M. Schade-Busch, Ziir Kdnigsideologie 
Amenophis’ III., Analyse der Phraseologie historischer Texte der Voramarnazeit [Hildesheim, 1992], p. 233). 
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Jansen-Winkeln has classified ist as a "zeitlich Textverknupfende Partikel/'^^ which is 
particularly appropriate to this text (and the parallel introduction to the Kadesh poem), 
where the particle ist links the list of the foreign enemies with the epithets of the king. 
Viewed from this perspective, the epithets of the king, often attributed to bombast, serve 
the purpose of fully elucidating the victories of the king; this coincides with Erman's 
definition of the function of 1st: "Es fiihrt... eine Zusatzbemerkung ein, die schon 
Erzahltes erlautern und erganzen soll."^^ Von der Way, in his analysis of the Kadesh 
battle texts, also claims that "stehen diese Partikel im Gegensatz zu jenen Konstruktionen, 
die eine temporale Sukzession markieren;"^® he also notes that although ist often indicates 
a change in actor or location, it does not indicate a chronological progression.^^ This is 
further evidence that the epithet section is intended to be temporally related to the 
introductory line. Finally, the concomitance of the list of enemies and royal epithets 
allows the often religious nature of the epithets (like mpi below) to cast the battle against 
the specific foes in universal and cosmic terms.^^ 

There are numerous parallels for this predominantly royal epithet, including the 
beginning of fhe Kadesh Poem where it is also introduced by a circumstantializing ist 
(KRI II 5.1).^^ The epithet "youthful" is a logical continuation of the epithet ntr nfr, since 
the latter too connotes youthfulness as fhe younger counterpart of the sun—the ntr 
Often the epithet rnpi is followed by the phrase "like Re"^^ or "like the moon."^^ Grimal 
explains of the epithet rnpi, "la duree et la renaissance quotidienne du soleil appellent 
I'idee 'comme Re.'"^^ Grapow notes a similar use of fhe moon as a symbol of regeneration, 
where "'Dafi der Konig sich verjunge wie der Mond' ist ein Wimsch" and of Osiris it is 
said "du wiederholst deine Gestalt als Mond."^^ 


K, Jansen-Winkeln, Spcitmittelagyptische Grammatik der Texte der 3. Zzuischenzeit (Wiesbaden, 1996), §354 (p. 208- 
9). His classification coincides with Gardiner's statement {GEG §231) "the function of the particle is to describe 
situations or concomitant facts." For a discussion of the other uses of 1st in this text, see Chapter 4, §2 (pp, 136-138). 
^“^Erman, Agyptische Grammatik, §464a; Erman also notes that this function is especially true of the contstruction 
ist r^f. 

Von der Way, QadeS-Schlacht, p. 51; see also his comments in Gottergericht und Heiliger Krieg, p. 13. Spalinger, 
Aspects, pp. 164-165 also provides a useful list of different uses of the particle and where they occur in the 
Kadesh Poem. 

Von der Way, Qndes-Schlacht, pp. 51-52. 

Compare the embedded theological meaning of epithets of Ramesses III at Medinet Habu and their parallels 
discussed by J.C. Darnell, "The Message of King Wahankh Antef II to Khety, Ruler of Heracleopolis," ZAS 124 
(1997): 103-106. 

For a list of other texts that begin an epithet section with 1st Ir ntr nfr, see A. Spalinger, "Two Ramesside 
Rhetorical Poems," in L. Lesko, ed., Egyptological Studies in Honor of Richard A. Parker (Hanover, 1986), p. 141, 
23 n. (k). 

See the references given by O.D. Berlev, "The Eleventh Dynasty in the Dynastic History of Egypt," in D. 
Young, ed.. Studies Presented to Hans Jakob Polotsky (Beacon HiU, 1981), p. 362, n. 7; see also the brief comments 
of P. Germond, "A propos de Texpression 'beau visage': une lecture au second degre?" BSEG 4 (1980): 

39. 

N. Grimal, Les termes de la propaganda royale egyptienne de la XIX dynastie d la conquite d'Alexandre (Paris, 1986), 
p.362n. 1207. 

Ibid., pp, 430 n. 1482,463. 

^^Ibid.,p. 362. 

H. Grapow, Die bildlichen Ausdriicke des Aegyptischen: vont Denken und Dichten einer altorientalischen Sprache 
(Leipzig, 1924), p. 35. 
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A similar statement occurs in the Victory Stela (In. 4; KRI IV 14.3), but rather than 
striking terror into his enemies, the sight of the pharaoh vivifies the people of Egypt: 

Uw rfnd.iv^v n pi ma^f 

"Breath enters their noses at the sight of him" 

This dichotomy between the pharaoh who rages against his enemies, but is beneficent 
towards his subjects is a pervasive motif in royal texts,^'^ further demonstrating the 
distinction between the chaotic people outside the Nile Valley and the inhabitants of the 
"beloved land." 

* The beginning of line three has a quail chick with a rope and strong-arm 

determinative. Schulman^^ suggests a restoration like "fettered" or "chained" {min [Wb. II 
130.1-2]); another possibility is the word/Jj {Wb. I 578.6-15), which appears several times 
in Merneptah's other inscriptions. 

s Prostration can occur both from fear^^ and devotion^^—in this case, the prostration of the 
enemy plays on both of these images, for it demonstrates that the enemy both fears the 
pharaoh and is willing to prostrate himself in worship of a greater power. The prostration 
of the enemy in "his time" could also relate to the capitulation of an enemy to the pharaoh 
in a military context; a typical expression of this event occurs in the Gebel Barkal Stela 
(11. 23-24; Urk. IV 1235.14-19): after the defeated enemies give praise to Thutmose III, he 
gives them the "breath of life" and official forgiveness.^*’ If the enemies of Egypt capitulate 
in "his time" (i.e. the reign of Merneptah), they too can be given the breath of life as they 
swear allegiance to the pharaoh, but for those who choose to transgress his borders there 
is only suffering.'^'’ 

^ Due to the damage to the beginning of the line, it is not certain whether this clause 
relates to the foreigners mentioned at the end of the previous line or to the Egyptians who 

G. Posener, Litterature et politique dans I’Egypte de la Xlle dynastie (Paris, 1956), p. 129; E. Blumer\thal, 
Untersuchimgen zum agyptischen Kdnigtum des Mittleren Reiches I. Die Phraseologie (Berlin, 1970), compare section 
F "Der Konig als Kriegsherr" with section G "Der K5nig und die Untertanen," especially pp. 344-373 of the 
latter; J. Assmann, Egyptian Solar Religion in the Nezv Kingdom, A. Alcock, trans. (London and New York, 1995), 
pp. 117, n. 96 and 204-205. The same contrast occurs in In. 16 below, where Merneptah shepherds the people 
of Egypt, but breaks the bones of her enemies. 

35/ARCE24(1987);29n.43. 

Amada stela. In. 2 (XRf IV 33.13): fh Rbw as an epithet of Merneptah; In. 7 (KRI IV 35.9): fli used as an action 
against the enemy; Korn el-Ahmar stela, verso In. 5 (KRI IV 21.15): fij describes the state of the Meshwesh. For 
more examples otfh see Grimal, Les termes de la propagande, p. 664, n. 591. 

G.T. Martin, The Memphite Tomb ofHoremheb Commander-in-Chief of Tutankhamun 1: The Reliefs, Inscriptions, and 
Commentary (London, 1989), pis. 114 and 115, where Syrian chiefs prostrate themselves abjectly before the 
imposing figure of Horemheb. 

J.C. Darnell, “Hathor Returns to Medamud," SAK 22 (1995): 74-75, especially n. 147. 

Prior to S. Morschauser's work ("The End of the sdfi tryt 'Oath,'" JARCE 25 [1988]: 95-116.), it was believed that 
after Thutmose El gave the breath of life, the defeated foes took a "negative promissory oath" (sdfi tryt) (D. 
Lorton, The Juridical Terminology of International Relations in Egyptian Texts Through Dyn. XVIU [Baltimore, 
1974], p. 132 and references therein). In light of Morschauser's arguments, the sdfi tryt can be more properly 
interpreted as the wiping away of a sin. Although Morschauser interprets sdfi tryt as the wiping away of sin, 
see also the comments of J.J. Janssen, Village Varia, Ten Studies on the History and Administration of Deir el- 
Medina (Leiden, 1997), p. 162, n. 100. 

For two similar passages, compare KRIl 11.2 and KRIII 166.3 (quoted by Morschauser, in Goedicke, ed.. 
Perspectives on Kadesh, p. 134). 
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are the topic of the next statement.^^ The "breath of life" is a term that often appears in 
martial contexts and other spheres of foreign relations;^^ as such, the bw n ^nh is intimately 
related to treaties, alliances, and assuring the loyalty of defeated enemies. Thus, if 
Merneptah "judges" with the breath of life, then the epithet could imply skill in 
diplomacy: the pharaoh must choose which of his potential allies will receive the breath of 
his giving. 

Additionally, the concept of "judging" can represent the role of the pharaoh in 
theological and cosmic terms, as in the text "Konig als Sonnenpriester:"^^ 
ho rdl.n R' nswt N tp-b n <nh.io nhh hn^ d.t 
hr lod^ rmt hr ship ntr.io 
hr shpr m^i.t hr shim Isf.t 

Re has placed the King N upon the earth for the living forever and ever, 
judging people and pacifying gods, 
creating order and destroying chaos. 

^ Since smh (Wb. IV 140.16-141.10) is used almost exclusively as a transitive verb, 
Schulman's rendition of this passage as "He allows the people to be carefree, 
sleeping and von der Way's almost identical rendition "er lafit das ganze Land 
sorglos sein, indem sie ruhen'"^^ are grammatically tenuous. Interpreting the dl^f in the 
beginning of the clause as a subjunctive sdm^f used in a purpose clause rather than an 
initial sdm<d^ also creates a logical link between the two clauses. Merneptah's judgment 
with the "breath of life" allows Egypt to sleep without terror, because he can maintain 
peace both at home and abroad.^^ 

In a related passage in the Victory Stela (In. 3; KRl IV 13.12), Merneptah is described as: 
rwl dio n hm.t hr nhb.t p<.t 

dPftiii) n rhy.t imw nt(iu) 

Who removes the mountain of copper from the necks of the pnt-people, 
as he gives breath to the reWti/f-people who were suffocated. 

Yet since this passage does not specifically mention the phrase "breath of life," it is possible that a slightly 
different image is being exploited. 

For a listing of attestations and a brief discussion of the term, see Lorton, jurididnl Terminology, pp. 136-144; for 
Ramesside examples see Morschauser, in Goedicke, ed.. Perspectives on Kadesh, p. 134, and his analysis of ssny 
tno on pp. 185-187 and n. 469; and S. Israeli, tno n ^nh ('breath of life') in the Medinet Habu War Texts," in I. 
Shirim-Grumach, ed., ]eriisalem Studies in Egyptology (Wiesbaden, 1998), pp. 271-284. 

® J. Assmann, Der Konig als Sonnenpriester (Gliickstadt, 1970), p. 19. The epithet of the king as "rnpl-youthful" in 
line two of the Karnak Inscription could also refer to this portrayal of the king's cosmic role as the judge of 
mankind, since the conclusion of the "Konig als Sonnenpriester" states that the people jubilate at his "visible 
form of a child" (ibid, p. 19; see also Assmaim's discussion on pp. 65-67 of the text's "solarization" of the 
king.). The juxtaposition of Merneptah's youthfulness along with his authority to judge all of mankind 
suggests that behind the practical implications of the "breath of life," the Karnak Inscription is casting the 
pharaoh in the role of the solar child who is born again each day. 

^lARCE 24 (1987): 30. 

® Gottergericht und "Heiliger" Krieg, p. 51. 

For a discussion of other texts with this theme and their relation to the Merneptah inscriptions, see von der 
Way, Gottergericht itnd "Heiliger" Krieg, pp. 54-58 (to which add the more recent discussion of the P. 
Harris passage in P. Grandet, Le Pap:jnts Harris I [Cairo, 1994], vol. 2, notes 952-955). This sleep topos is also 
repeated in line 75 of the Karnak Inscription: "We sleep joyfully at all times." In terms of Egyptian 
cosmography, the passage in hr. 5 is also better understood with hrl as a direct object of smhw, because the 
Egyptians viewed sleep as a dangerous state that brings the living in contact with chaotic elements of the 
Netherworld. For a discussion of the cosmographic significance of this passage and parallels from other texts, 
see Chapter 3, §2.4 (pp. 115-116). 
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> Although Schulman/^ argues that the determinative of sdr is not a "bird on a bed" as 
Kitchen^® and Mullercopy, examination of the text in situ indicates that the sign is 
indeed a "bird on a bed." This sign is easily explained as a hieratic confusion, because the 
stroke indicating the mummy in hieratic looks very similar to a bird—there are even two 
ticks that resemble wings.^° One may also compare the word mqmq {Wb. II 159.1), which is 
determined by a bird, rather than a mummy, on a bed. 

^ Gauthier identifies this toponym as a shrine to the god Tatenen^^ in Memphis, and his 
transliteration is followed here;®^ although Tnb-itl may not refer to a specific shrine within 
the city of Memphis,^^ parallel statements in Merneptah's other texts indicate that this 
place is nearly synonymous with the Memphite region. In lines 15-16 of the Victory Stela 
(KRIIV 16.10-13), Merneptah is described as: 
pi nhp hr Hzo.t-h-Pth 
wsb dwmv 

The one who cares for Memphis, 
who champions Heliopolis 


*'^JARCE 24 (1987): 2. 

KRI W 3.3. 

® Egyptological Researches, vol. 1, pi. 17, In. 5. 

®°G. Moller, Hieratische Palaographie: Die aegyptische Biichschrift in Hirer Entzvicklung von derfilnften Dynastie bis zur 
romischen Kaiserzeit (Leipzig, 1909), vol. II, p. 34, no. 384. Already Wb. IV 390 cites this as a common confusion 
since the Nineteenth Dynasty. 

It is equally possible that the striding man wearing an atef crown read itl here should be read as "Tatenen." 
This would create a somewhat redunant, but not impossible construction. It is also interesting that if the sign 
is to be read as Tatenen, it would be further evidence of the toponymn's Memphite associations, because 
worship of Tatenen was closely connected with the cult of Ptah at Memphis (H.A. Schlogl, Der Goff Tatenen, 
Nach Texten und Bildern des Neuen Reiches [Freiburg and Gottingen, 1980]: 79-82). Schlogl (p. 80), reads this 
passage as: 

r mkj.t ]wnw nwt !tmw r hwj.t wmt.t Ti-tnn mot nit) Ti-tnn 

um Heliopolis, die Stadt des Atum zu bewahren und das Bollwerk des Tatenen, 
die Stadt des Tatenen zu schiitzen... 

Gauthier, Dictionnaire des noms geograpMques contenus dans les textes hieroglyphiques, vol. I (Cairo 1925), p. 81. 
His interpretation of the toponym is based on E. Chassinat's analysis of i^H® at Edfu where it appears directly 
related to Tnb-hd ("Note sur un nom geographique emprunte a la grande Iiste des nomes du temple d'Edfou," 
BIFAO 2 [1902]: 106-108; M. Rochemonteix and E. Chassinat, Le temple d'Edfou, 2'^'* ed. [Cairo, 1987], vol. 1:3, 
p. 329). The striding man with atef crown and flail can have two possible readings: Hi (E. Drioton, "Recueil de 
cryptographie monumentale" ASAE 40 [1940]: 324) and nb (J.C. Darnell, Enigmatic Nethenvorld Books, p. 28 
fn. 19), but only the former value has been considered by previous scholars. Another possible argument for 
reading the sign as Itl is a writing on a statue of Merneptah (CG 42148) where Merneptah's cartouches are 
written with elaborate figures of dieties. One of the epithets, Itl wsr rnp.wt (KRI IV 25.15), contains an Itl 
written identically to the sign in the Karnak Inscription. A final observation, albeit an unlikely one for this text, 
is the writing of the name of 9*^ Lower Egyptian, '■ndty, with the same striding man adorned with plumes and 
carrying a flail and sceptre (P. Montet, Geographic de I'Egypte ancienne, vol. 1 [Paris, 1957], p. 97). 

Von der Way, Gottergericht und "Heiliger" Krieg, p. 49 reads the fiiiof-sign separately rather than as the 
determinative of the toponym, transliterating the passage as r-hwj.t jnbw Ti-tnn njwt n-Ti-tnn (following 
Schlogl, Tatenen, p. 80). But just in front of this "Heliopolis, the city of Atum" is written with the nhyf-sign as 
determinative of Heliopolis and another nliot-siga accompanied by a tdoaf and stroke. Since the toponym is 
written with the city determinative in the Victory Stela (KRI IV 17.8), only a haplography would explain von 
der Way's reading of "the city of Tatenen," and this imecessarily complicates the text. 
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Comparing this with line six of the Karnak Inscription, where Heliopolis is also 
mentioned, Hiv.t-h-Pth would correspond to !nb-Ul A second attestation of the toponym 
in the Victory Stela (In. 19; KRI IV 17.8) also gives credence to its Memphite associations: 
Mrlwy pi hm hsy hrw n Rbiv ly.(w) 
r thi 1nb-it\ nty nb stobn siffrs.t^^ 

Merey the ignorant, wretched enemy of Rebu came 

in order to attack Ineb-iti, whose lord caused his son to rise to his throne. 

Since several names of Merneptah's titulary refer to his intimate relationship with the 
god Ptah, the phrase modifying Ineb-iti, "whose lord caused his son to rise to his throne," 
is almost certainly a reference to Ptah; the link between Ineb-iti and Ptah further 
contributes to a Memphite location for this toponym.^'^ Thus, the Victory Stela recognizes 
the enemy's ultimate goal—Memphis—and the Karnak Inscription proclaims that 
Merneptah is that city's defender, "the one who guards Ineb-iti for Tatenen." 

III. VANGUARD OF THE ENEMY: TENTS IN THE EASTERN DELTA 

7 [... (c. 27-30 groups lost)...] Ihr.tu^ m-bih Pr-birst^ 
l.irw^ skm^^ hr sdP iti^ 

^ [...] tents before Perbarset 

which reached the Shakana Canal at the artificial lake of the Ati Canal. 

® Ihr (Wb. I 119.5) is defined as "Zelt des Nomaden" and is a Semitic loan-word.^^ The 
Belegstellen only lists two occurrences of this word: line seven of the Karnak Inscription 
and P. Harris I 76,10. In P. Harris,®® the tents are those of Shasu bedouin, and the word is 
written in syllabic orthography as in the Karnak Inscription. The more common words for 
tents are Ihw (Wb. 1118.5-6) and hm (Wb. 181.1-5), which respectively designate an overall 
camp and individual tents, often used of the encampments of the Egyptian military and of 
the enemyIn the Libyan War texts of Merneptah, tents are never used to describe 
Egyptian encampments, but rather consistently refer to those of the enemy; outside of the 
Karnak Inscription, such descriptions can be found in the Kom el-Ahmar Stela {KRI IV 
20.14) and Victory Stela {KRI IV 14.14): 
ino mytfsn Ihy.iv m h.t d§r.t 
Who turns their tents into desert mounds. 

dif.(w) niy<m) Ihy.xu ir.w m ssf 

Their tents were burned, turned into ashes. 


Schulman, JARCE 24 (1987): 30 n. 49, tries to relate the toponym to the "Walls of the Ruler" in Sinhue B 16-17 
and believes that "it is tempting to see one of these fortresses on the northwestern marches as 'the wall of the 
sovereign.'" Yet the parallels in the Victory Stela make this very unlikely—the object of Merey's attack is 
probably not a fortress northwest of the Delta. 

Helck, Die Beziehungen Agyptens zu Vorderasien, p. 553, no. 11. 

W. Erichsen, Papyrus Harris I: hieroglyphische Transkription (Brussels, 1933), 76,10; Grandet, Papyrus Harris I, 
vol. I, p. 337; for a discussion of the word, see ibid., vol. II, p. 243, n. 921. 

For a discussion of terms for tents see J. Hoffmeier, "Tents in Egypt and the Ancient Near East, JSSEA 8 
(1977); 13-28. 
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Similar phrases occur within the Karnak Inscription itself (lines 15 and 62), further 
indicating that the tents in this passage refer explicitly to those of the enemy. Indeed, it 
would be odd for the Egyptians to be camped so close to the major fortified cities of the 
Delta. Thus, it is almost certain that the tents camped before Perbarset are the vanguard of 
the enemy forces. 

^ Perbarset, a much disputed toponym in the Delta, has been linked with a place in both 
the western Delta^® and with the cities of Bubastis and Bilbeis^® in the eastern Delta.^° 
There is virtually no evidence for locating Perbarset in the western Delta, and strategically 
an attack on the eastern Delta is quite logical.*’^ The strongest argument for the association 
of Perbarset with the eastern Delta is a passage in P. Harris 1:^^ 
rmt rdln^fr pr Bis.t 

nb.t Birst m pi miv Pi< 

People which he gave to the Domain of Bastet, 
mistress of Barset at the waters of Pre. 

Since the "waters of Re" are the Pelusiac branch of the Nile,^^ this example would 
argue for Barset being identified with Bubastis, since Bilbeis is not located on the "waters 
of Pre," but rather on the smaller branch of the Nile that flows east of Heliopolis. 

Further debate has centered around spellings of the goddess Bastet as Birst or Birt. 
Gardiner^'^ cites two such instances, and it is possible that the odd writings of the 
toponym in the Karnak Inscription and P. Harris I derive from these alternate spellings. 

^ Schulman^^ notes that he is "at a loss to explain the spelling of ir.iv here with the 
prothetic group," but in the Late Middle Egyptian grammar of Ramesside historical texts, 
a prothetic jod marking a participle is not tmexpected.“ Another possibility is to take 
ihr.w as the end of a statement and the following group l.lr^o as a Late Egyptian emphatic 
sdm^f with plural third person pronoun "It is at the artificial lake of Ati canal that they 
made their watering place." Under the latter interpretation, shm, the object of the verb, 
would be a common noun rather than a toponym. While both are grammatically possible. 


Gauthier, Diciionmire des noms geogmphiques, vol II, pp. 74-75; Schulman, ]ARCE 24 (1987): 31 n. 52; J, Cledat, 
Notes sur 1 isthme de Suez," BIT AO 23 (1924): 45, disagrees with Gardiner's comparison of Perbarset to 
Perbastet, but offers no concrete evidence for his opinion. 

Although no major New Kingdom remains have been unearthed at Bilbeis, some blocks with the cartouches of 
Ramesses II and Merneptah have been found there, but it is possible that these blocks were taken to the site at 
a later time (A. Eggebrecht, "Bilbeis," LA I, 793). 

“a. Gardiner, "The Delta Residence of the Ramessides," ]EA 5 (1918): 258; M. Bietak, Tell el-Dab'a II: Der Fundort 
im Rahmen einer nrclidologisch-geogmphischen Untersiichung liber das dgyptisclie Ostdelta (Wien, 1975), p. 125; H.W. 
Fischer-Elfert, Die satirische Streitsclirift des Papyrus Amstasi I: tibersetzung und Kommentar [Wiesbaden, 1986], 
p. 23, n. af (discussing a closely related toponym "Barset," he notes that if it is not identical with Bubastis, then 
it is close by: the mother of Hori [Anastasi 12,2] is from Barset and a singer of Bastet). 

CL Schulman, JARCE 24 (1987): 31 n. 52; see further pp. 97-100 below. 

P. Harris 62a, 2; Grandet, Papyrus Harris I, vol. I, p. 311, vol. 11, p. 205, n. 838. 

Grandet, Papyrus Harris I, vol. II, p. 53, n. 213 and references therein. 

^JEA 5 (1918): 258; }EA 19 (1933), p. 128. 

JARCE 24 (1987): 31 n. 53. 

There are three other examples of a participle with a prothetic jod in this inscription: Itnv (In. 43) and l.dr 
(In. 69) \T\.d\w pi-Rl (In. 78). Por a further discussion of the Late Egyptian participial forms, see Chapter 4, §6. 
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the oiily (preserved) verb in the Karnak Inscription that occurs in the emphatic i.sdm^f 
form IS cti- 

d According to Gauthier, this toponym is otherwise unattested,but in the context of this 
age the "Shakana" can be placed in the eastern delta most likely between Heliopolis 
and Bubastis. "Shakana" can either be interpreted as a toponym or common norm. The 
former has been chosen here because of the context, and the existence of two other 
° ssible examples of this toponym: "Shakanet," a Delta city in a demotic papyrus*^^ and 
"Sharkawieh" canal between the apex of the Delta and Shibin el-Qanatir (to the 
southwest of Bubastis), which would have been part of the ancient Pelusiac branch of the 
Nile Wb. IV 550.5, classifies skn as a common noun meaning "Trankstelle (des Viehes)," 
based on its relation to a Semitic root.^^ As a toponym, the Shakana "canal" could have 
also derived its name from a Semitic loan-word. The interpretation of the word also has 
important grammatical implications (see text note c above). 

‘'Schulman^^ translates sd\ as "artificial lake," but he also cites Wb. IV 567.9 and 567.1-2, 
The first of these (567.9) is a word for "field," the next (567.11-14) is defined as 
various land designations and types of pools for fish and celebrations. The word in this 
text is probably related to the various designations for types of water, but seems to be 
closest to Wb. IV 567.1-2; "Wasserloch, Brunnen." The general Delta milieu of these 
geographical terms and its proximity to various canals also makes Schulman's reading 
"artificial lake" most likely. 

^The Ati Canal was the designation of the waterway next to Heliopolis that connected the 
main charmel of the Nile south of Heliopolis with the Pelusiac branch to its north.^^ For 


occurs three times; for further details, see Chapter 4, §4.6. 

Dictionnaire des noms geographiques, vol. V, p. 109. 

W. Holscher, Libyer und Agijpter: Beitr'dge ziir Ethnologic und Geschichte libyscher Vbikerschnften nach den 
altdgyptischen Quellen (Gliickstadt, 1937), p. 62, n. 5, citing CG 31169, a demotic onomasticon. 

’'“O. Toussoun, Memoire sur les anciennes branches du Nil (Cairo, 1922), p. 13 and pis. III-IV. This is a tentative 
suggestion, since “Sharkawieh” is related to a known Arabic root—^however, the choice of the Arabic word 
could very possibly be influenced by the original Egyptian designation of the area. 

The exact Hebrew root is a point of contention amongst scholars. Compare Helck, Die Beziehungen Agyptens zu 
Vorderasien, p. 571, no. 228 and J. Hoch, Semitic Words in Egyptian Texts of the Neiu Kingdom and Third 
Intermediate Period (Princeton, 1994), p. 289, no. 414. 

'^^JARCE 24 (1987): 31, following CDME, p. 274. 

Gauthier, Dictionnaire des noms geographiques, vol. I, p. 113; Gardiner, JEA 5 (1918): 131, fig. 1; P. Harris I 28, 6, 
30,1; 73, 2. In no. 8 of the P. Harris love poems, the Ati Canal is also one of the destinations of a love-stricken 
girl (P. Harris 500, 3,3; 3,7); she states: 

"I am standing with you 

at the entrance of the Ity Canal, 

for you've [brought] my heart to Heliopolis." 

(P. Harris 500 3,7-3,8; translation of M.V. Fox, The Song of Songs and the Ancient Egyptian Love Songs [Madison, 
1985], p. 14). For further discussion of the identification of this toponym, including maps, see Grandet, Papyrus 
Harris 1, vol. II, n. 378 (pp. 96-97); n. 507 (pp. 121-125 with detailed maps); M. Bietak, Tell el-Daba II, p. 126 and 
Abb. 23. As Bietak notes, the topographical list at Edfu list allows the canal to be precisely located, because the 
canal is described as the "river" of the 13th Lower Egyptian nome and the phw of the 20th nome, explicitly 
indicating that it is along the Pelusiac branch of the Nile north of Heliopolis. 
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the Karnak Inscription, the most illuminating attestation of the Ati canal is in the Piye 
Stela (In. 101)7^ 

ivd; Jpn^ffr homo hr dio pfn Hr-^hi 
hr mtn nt Sp r 

lodi hrii^fr hm ntxj hr Imnt.t iti 

Sa Majeste se dirigea vers Heliopolis en passant par ce Mont de Kher-Aha, 
sur la route de Sepa vers Kher-Aha. 

Sa Majeste se dirigea vers le pavilion qui est a I'Ouest de 

Although Piye's campaign against the Delta takes place almost five centuries after the 
Libyan invasion under Merneptah, the details in his stela indicate that the area around the 
Ati canal remained a strategic location, especially since it was near a Heliopolitan road (the 
road of Sepa). It is also significant that Piye's next stop is Kem-wer (Athribis),^*^ 
demonstrating that the land near the Ati canal was a practical camping area for maneuvers 
into the Delta. Additionally, at this point in Piye's campaign, not all areas have 
capitulated—most notably Tefnakht's territories, Crocodilopolis (Faiyum), and 
Aphroditopolis (22nd nome of Upper Eg 3 q)t); Piye's choice of the Ati canal region was 
most likely also based on strategic concerns if one of the Delta rulers decided to attack. 
Thus, Piye's situation shares much with the Libyans who faced threats both from Pi- 
Ramesses and the Memphite forces. 


IV. The Beloved Land without a Champion 

® [... (c. 20-24 groups lost)... Km.t ml(?)] iwhj mvl 
liOf^s Im.tl m Si n ih.io 

m-di^ pd.iot psd.t 
ho^s d'^.fi^ m hno^ tplio-< 

hms nsiot nb m my^^o mr.io'^ 

^ [... (c. 20-24 groups lost)... ]t.io(?) blty.io m-'^qi dmhsn 
inh.(io) m Ssmio-ti.ioy^ n gno ms^.zo 
bn Hf^io^ pd.iot r zosb hr^io^ 

® [... Egypt was as(?)] that which was not defended. 

It was abandoned as pasture for cattle 
because of the Nine Bows. 

It was stormy in the vicinity of the ancestors, 

with the result that all the kings sat in their pyramids. 

^ [...] Lower Egyptian kings were opposite their town, 

surrounded by "He-who-guides-the-Two-Lands" through lack of military forces. 
They had no bowmen to champion them. 

^ Although there are several Late Egyptianisms in this section (i.e. the use of bn in line 9), 
here, m-di is being used as Middle Egyptian m-'—"by the hand of"—meaning "through 

^“^N.-C. Grimal, La stele triomplmle de Pi(‘ank)y au Musee du Caire (Cairo, 1981), p. 36*, 6-7. 

Translation of Grimal, ibid., p. 130 [36]. 

Piye travels there after performing the proper rites in Heliopolis (ibid., p. 39”^, 4). 
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the agency of," rather than "in the possession This is clarified by parallel statements 
in the Victory Stela (line 17; KRI IV 17.3) and Year 8 inscription at Medinet Habu {KRIV 

39.12-13): 

losb^fpi nty hd m-di his.t nb.t 

May he champion the one who is hurt by any foreign land. 

Km.t mhy.ty^^ ni n^s mnho 

\Wi>sn hr hd m-di pd.ivt psd.t 

Egypt was a fugitive, she had no shepherd, 

while they bore woes because of the Nine Bows.^^ 

Since the object of m-di in the Karnak Inscription is also the "the Nine Bows," the 
same translation should apply. The land is abandoned through the agency of the 
predations of the Nine Bows—or rendered more succinctly—"because of the Nine Bows." 

{Wb. V 534.12) with the road sign and evil-bird determinatives is only attested in this 
inscription, and the Worterbuch defines it as "wiist liegen." This translation does fit the 
context, but is unrelated to the other words with the same root, indicating that the 
determinatives could be a confusion for a better attested meaning of d^. Given the 
Egyptian associations of storms with the forces of chaos, the common word d' for 
"stormwind" {Wb. V 533.11ff.) is an attractive possibility, and the word is also attested as 
a verb {Wb. V 534.8).A use of the image of a stormwind in the Kahun hymns to 
Sesostris III®^ is a perfect example of the association the Karnak Inscription calls to mind: 

isiu dw pzv mdr d' r tr n nsny p.t 

Furthermore, he is a mormtain that blocks a stormwind at the time when the sky rages. 

Essentially, this statement declares that the pharaoh can subdue even the most 
powerful of chaotic elements. In the Karnak Inscription, these images paint a vivid picture 
of chaotic foreigners ravaging the land. The previous line declares that the land has been 
"abandoned" and the next statement elaborates upon the exact condition caused by the 
Nine Bows—the land is perpetually "stormy" in the deepest sense of the term for the 
Egyptians. 

Although m hm can have both temporal or spatial meaning {GEG §178), the latter is 
preferable here. When expressing a topos of desolation, other Egyptian texts commonly 


V/b. II45 notes that 7n-' is synonymous with Late Egyptian m-dl and it can mean both "im Besitze von .. ."(45.9) 
and "wegen etwas" (45.11). ]. Cerny and S. Groll {Late Egyptian Grammar [Rome, 1975], pp. 112-114 
[henceforth, Cemy-Groll, LEG]) claim the opposite: Late Egyptian m-di only means "in the possession of" and 
"with," while m-dr is used for "because of." In Middle Egyptian, m-< does have the values listed by the 
Worterbuch (GEG §178), and a possible explanation for the observations of Cerny and Groll is the splitting of the 
meaning of this Middle Egyptian preposition into two different prepositions in Late Egyptian - m-dl and m-dr. 
In light of the following discussion in text note d to hr. 1 above (pp. 6-7), it is possible that the Egyptians are 
punning on the words mhl, to flee {Wb. II 126.16-17) and mhl, to be drowned, inundated {Wb. II 122.1ff.). 
Translation of Edgerton and Wilson, Historical Records of Ramses III, p. 52-53. 

For a discussion of the "theological implications" of a stormwind, see Darnell, ZAS 124 (1997): 103-106 and 
references cited therein. Note especially the parallel from Ankhtifi's autobiographical inscription: p.t <m> igp 
ti m tiw "the sky clouded and the earth windy" (ibid., p. 106). 

F. Griffith, The Petrie Papyri: Hieratic Papyri from Kahun and Gurob (London, 1898), pi. 2, hr. 19. 
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use explicit temporal designations such as "since the (time of) the kings. Along with the 
emphasis upon the pyramids and dwelling places of the deceased pharaohs, the lack of a 
more specific phrase suggests that m hizu is to be rendered spatially—"in the vicinity of."®^ 

^ The mr-sign is here confused with the hsf-sign,^^ arising out of their similarities in 
hieratic; the top portions of the signs are formed identically, and in later Ramesside 
hieratic the mr-sign can have a horizontal line crossing the vertical that looks very similar 
to the horned viper crossing the hsf-sign. The concept of the kings sitting in their 
"pyramids" may also be a specific reference to the pyramid fields stretching south of 
Memphis. The image conveyed by the ancient (even to a 19th Dynasty Egyptian!) 
pharaohs resting in their pyramids is quite vivid and poetic, one of the most notable 
literary passages of the Karnak Inscription. For the passage's historical implications and 
its relation to the trajectory of the Libyan invasion, see Chapters, §1.4 (p. 98), and for 
further commentary on pyramids as a literary topos, see §2.3 (pp. 113-115). 

'^This is the only instance of Ssiniu-ti.ivy cited by Gauthier,®^ and the other meanings of the 
word are not helpful in this context.®^ It is possible that the name refers to a fortification in 
Memphis,®^ because two passages in the Victory Stela specifically refer to opening the 
besieged defenses of Memphis: 

ivn sbi.zv n Inbzv zvn.zv dbi.zo 

Who opens the gates of Inebu (Memphis) that were sealed.®^ 

zvn dmi.zv zvn.zv htm.(zv) 

zvlf^fqn.zv ddh.(zv) m spi.t nb 
Who opens the towns which were locked, 

he having released the many who were besieged®^ in every nome.^° 


pi ti m skmkm dr nsy.tku "the land lay desolate in complete destruction since kings (began)" KRIV 22.5 (line 
21 of Year 5 Inscription of Ramesses III), trans. Edgerton and Wilson, Historical Records of Ramses III, p. 23. 

In one of the most famous examples of the area of the pyramids - the Sphinx Stela of Amenhotep II - the king 
is said to remember (Urk. IV 1283.10-11) bw sdi hr^fr Imu mr.w Hr-m-iht "the place which had delighted him at 
the vicinity of the pyramids and Horemakhet." Although the use of hiw is not exactly parallel to the Karnak 
Inscription, it is a highly applicable example of the preposition used spatially. For another brief discussion of 
the confusion that can result in the two meanings of this preposition, see H. Willems, "The Nomarchs of the 
Hare Nome and Early Middle Kingdom History," /£OL 28 (1983-84): 97. Nonetheless, in many cases the 
phrase does have a distinct temporal meaning, and can describe the reign of a king (see D. Redford, Pharaonic 
King-lists, Annals and Day-books [Mississaugua, 1986], p. 139, fn. 55). 

®*M511er, Hieratische Paldographie, vol. II, p. 42: no. 473 {hsf) and p. 63: no.484 {mr). 

Dictionnaire des noms geographiques, vol. V, 63. 

Wb. IV 288.18-21. This phrase is an epithet of Horus in the Coffin Texts and one of the oars of heaven in the 
Book of the Dead. 

Possibly it was originally begun by Senwosret II—the Horus Ssm-ti.zuy is his Horus name (J. von Beckerath, 
Handbuch der dgyptischen Konigsnamen, 2nd ed. [Mainz, 1999], p. 85); in fact, this maybe a Delta equivalent to 
the building Tnb.io Ssm-ti.zuy located in El-Kab (Posener, Litterature et politique, p. 26, n. 5). 

IV 13.14. 

Lichtheim, Ancient Egyptian Literature, vol. II, p. 76 translates: "He has freed the many shut up in all districts." 
Since ddh is used to describe the state of Megiddo during the seige of Thutmose III (Urk. IV 767.6), it probably 
carries an even more specific mililtary nuance, thus the Victory Stela is specifically indicating that Merneptah 
freed besieged nomes. 

‘^'’KRI IV 16.12. 
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f According to S. Groll, "The Pattern mn mdlf0-A is in complementary relationship with 
the Pattern hn n.f 0-A: the latter Pattern is used with abstract nouns to express the non- 
ownership of a characteristic, permanent quality, or a non-acquirable quality, whereas mn 
mdhf0~-^- nsed with concrete nouns to express the non-ownership of an object; or for 
a person, that he is not available."®^ Although it may at first appear that the example of 
the pattern bn 0-A in the Karnak Inscription is an exception to the general rule 
observed by Groll, she also notes several examples where the possession of a specific 
group of people or type of people is negated by bn n^f 0-A and not mn mdUf 0-A.^^ For 
example, "childlessness" is expressed with the phrase "bn nff 0-sri 0- Since the 

Karnak Inscription passage is cast in somewhat mythical terms with the mention of the 
bUy-kings and nsrt»f-kings, the sense of being "army-less" as a general characteristic, as 
implied by the grammatical construction, is well-suited to the context. 

s wsb appears as an epithet of Merneptah in the Victory Stela {KRl IV 16.12); wsb Txonw — 
"who champions®^ Heliopolis." Lichtheim^^ renders the word "to avenge," but her 
translation implies that something is first done to Heliopolis. Although in many instances, 
lusb and 'n ivsb denote actions of revenge, in some cases it implies answering a threat of 
action rather than avenging a completed action. The notion of championing conveyed by 
xosb comes to the fore when it is paired with the concept of protection, as in P. Harris 16,8: 
ntk pnj^v nby-hr 
wsb-hr 

You are their protector, 

the one who champions them. 

In religious contexts outside of Ramesside military inscriptions, ipsb also occurs in 
conjunction with protection, making "to champion" an apt translation in these cases as weU.^^ 


V. Merneptah: Champion of Egypt 

IjpA [... (c. 20-24 groups lost). ..E/s.f-Hr 
dl.[t]zv^f r smli p^.t 
‘^Jc.n^fm nsivt r mkt rhy.t'^ 


The Negative Verbal System of Late Egyptian (London, 1970), p. 21. 

Ibid., pp. 22-24. J, Johnson, The Demotic Verbal System (Chicago, 1976), p. 93, n. 141 also notes that both nty bn 
n<ao qrnt and nty mn m-dl^nv qrnt "who did not have foreskins" are used in the Karnak Inscription plunder list 
(Ins. 52 and 54 respectively). While this also seems to contradict Groll's analysis, it is possible that 
circumcision for the ancient Egyptians could be considered both an abstract quality (compare the 
metaphorical use of circumcision in the New Testament) and a more concrete matter. 

Groll, Negative Verbal System, p. 22, Ex. 51. Another example can be added from line 7 of the Victory Stela 
(KRl IV 14.12): bn n<y miv n Sd.t "He does not have water in his waterskin." 

94 A . 

A similar meaning is found in Wb. 1371.17-18. 

95 . ^ 

Ancient Egyptian Literature, vol. 11, p. 76. 

See J. Leclant, "Osiris pi-wih-iid," in O. Firchow, ed., Agyptologische Studien (Berlin, 1955), pp. 197-204. Note 
also the graffito at Luxor Temple, where Amun-Re is called wsb-hd - "who protects/champions the wretched 
one" (see the commentary and references in The Epigraphic Survey, Reliefs and Inscriptions at Luxor Temple 2: 
The Facade, Portals, Upper Register Scenes, Columns, Marginalia, and Statuary in the Colonnade Hall [Chicago, 
1998], p, 55, GR. 5, especially note b). 
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ivn phty Im^r Ir.t 
siv hr [dd] hr [...] 

. (c. 20-24 groups lost)...] im-bi-n 
shn.io^ stp n pd.iotff 
ssm.w n(t)-htryfhr wi.t nb 

myffmtr.io^ m ' n ^nh sbiy.tffm [ib^sn(?)] [... (c.. 20-24 groups lost).. .]=*/ 
bio d^r.n^fhfn.zo hrw sky 
wdl mnfy.t^f 

ly.(w) hr kf.io^ 
nfr~hr hr zbi.t^ pd.t r U nb 

It happened ^° [...] throne of Horus. 

As he was appointed in order to vivify the nobles, 
so has he arisen as king in order to protect the people. 

Power was within him to act. 

He was [saying], "One [...] 

[...jmabara. 

Who deploys choicest of his archers. 

Who guides his chariotry upon every road; 

his scouts alive and his instructions in [their hearts (?)...] 

He does not heed hundreds of thousands on the day of battle. 

Having returned bearing plunder, his army proceeded. 

The one beautiful of appearance conducted the archers against every land. 

Schulman^'^ appropriately interprets hpr to be the start of a new section, with the nomen 
and prenomen of Merneptah as the subject of a verb of appearance. A parallel to this 
section of the Karnak Inscription is found in P. Harris I 75,3-8, where Ramesses III 
recounts the turmoil at the close of the Nineteenth Dynasty—^the infamous "empty years" 
ended by the appearance of Sethnakht. Although the wording is different,^® the use of the 
nomen and prenomen of Sethnakht supports Schulman's restoration. 

These two clauses are interpreted here as a Wechselsatz, with the first verb form as a 
reduced sdm.n.tiv^f.^^ Wente translates this instead as two emphasizing clauses: "It is to 
preserve patricians that he has been appointed, and it is to protect the common folk that 
he has arisen as king."^°° Both translations are possible, but differ on the choice of the 
object of the emphasis. 

Piccione^^^ also notes other examples of Wechselsatze where one verb preserves the 
Middle Egyptian sdm.nff, while the other shows the reduced Late Middle Egyptian form. 

^^]ARCE 24 (1987): 33, citing Erman, Nemegijptische Grammatik, ed. (Leipzig, 1933), §569-570 (henceforth NAG). 
Rather'than a single verb of appearance, the passage in P. Harris I 75,7 states: smn sh^sn pr m Ir.t^sn r hqi 

<nli wd) snb n ti nb r st<av xvr Wsr-h^-r< stp.n-R^ rnry-Tmn ^nh wdi snb sj R' Sth-nht~mrr-R^-mry-\mn '^nh wdi snb "They 
established their bodily son to be ruler, l.p.h., of every land at their great seat, Userkhare-setepenre-mery- 
amun, the son of Re, Sethnakht, whom Re loves, beloved of Amun, l.p.h. 

Jansen-Winkeln, Spatmittelcigyptische Grammatik, §§90, 92. For a further discussion of this form in the Karnak 
Inscription, see Chapter 4, §3.1 (pp. 139-140). 

E. Wente, "A Late Egyptian Emphatic Tense," }NES 28 (1969): 9 and n. 55. 

P. Piccione, "On the use of the SDM.N.F in the Historical Texts of Ramesses III at Medinet Habu," Sernpis 6 
(1980): 107-108. 
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An example of this phenomenon at Medinet Habu 

smA hr mtn.wok ly.nA hr wdAc 

As I went forth upon your paths, so have I returned at your command. 

^ This passage is notable, because it contains two First Present constructions; the first 
Present is used several times elsewhere in this text,^°^ but is more commonly found with a 
nominal subject, rather than with proclitic pronouns, as is the case in In. 10. The proclitic 
pronovm tw.twd'^^ referring to the pharaoh, also occurs in the plunder list (In. 55). 

shn (Wb. Ill 215.11) has the meaning "Truppen beordern." With the sense of troop 
movement provided by the next line, "deployment" seemed to capture the appropriate 
connotations of the verb. Merneptah as "the one who deploys" and "the one who guides" 
is paralleled in praise of Merneptah from P. Anastasi II 4,8: sw ml ssm.io wi.t r-hit pnjt^fms^ 
"He is like a guide in front of his army." Alternatively, shn and ssm could be nominal 
passive sdmw^^fs, possibly forming another Wechselsatz.^®^ 

® This word is only attested in the Kamak Inscription (Wb. II 172.19: "Art Soldaten: 
Spaher"), but is probably related to mtr "to show" (Wb. II 171.14), also determined with a 
painted eye (D5 /D6 In this example, mtr.w could be a nomen agentis—"those who 

show."^“® Although a nomen agentis is the most straightforward derivation for the mtr- 
scout, other possibilities cannot entirely be ruled out. For example, the noun mtr, meaning 
"witness" (Wb, II 172.5)^°^ and "testimony" (Wb. II 172.11-17), could be applied to a 
military context to mean someone who witnesses or gives testimony concerning the 
enemy. Further evidence is provided by the idiom mtr n Ir.wy —"visible testimony,"^°® 
something in which a mfr-scout would be well trained. Finally, it is possible that the word 
smtr, commonly used to express activities such as scouting and reporting,^°® was originally 
intended in the Kamak Inscription, but the initial s was left off in the final carving. 

^ This passage was translated by Breasted as: "His infantry marched out, the heavy armed 
troops arrived, beautiful in appearance, leading the bowmen against every land."^^^ Yet 


^“^Ibid., p. 105 (citing Epigraphic Survey, Medinet Habu, pi. 99,13 = KRIV 85,15-86.1), notes that this can either 
be translated as two emphasizing clauses or a Wechselsatz. 

For a futher discussion of the First Present construction in the Karnak Inscription, see Chapter 4, §7.1. 
Cerny-Groll, LEG, p. 33; GEG §330. Here the impersonal pronoun is determined by the seated god sign, but 
often the pronoun is used without such a determinative. For the latter, see J.C. Darnell and R. Jasnow, "On the 
Moabite Inscriptions of Ramesses II at Luxor Temple," JNES 22 (1993): 273, n. 28. 

Also possible is shnw as a predicative form, while ssmw could be either another predicative sdniw^f or an 
emphatic form. The latter case would support a translation such as: "His bowmen were deployed; it is upon 
every road that his chariotry was conducted." For a discussion of the passive forms in this text, see Chapter 4, 
§4.7. 

Osing, Nominalbildung, vol. I, p. 176 (7.13 P), vol. II, pp. 412,437. 

Note the interesting use of the word mtr in KRl II 84.6-10 to describe the men faithful to Ramesses II in the 
Battle of Kadesh (e.g. Menena and the wbs.iv), whom the king calls "my witness in combat." 

CDME, p. 121. 

Especially P. Anastasi IV 10, 11: "the Tjukten that scout (hr smtr)," {R. Caminos, Late Egyptian Miscellanies 
[London, 1954], p. 178 and references therein; henceforth, Caminos, LEM). 

BAR §578; Breasted is followed closely in Davies' translation: "His soldiers set forth with the mercenary 
troops, fair of face, sending the troops against every land." (Inscriptions of the Nineteenth Dynasty, p. 155). 
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there are no parallels to support Breasted's assumption that hr kj<w is a military unit (nor 
are there even plural strokes or a determinative to indicate a collective noun)/^^ and the 
entire passage is more meaningful if iy is interpreted as a stative verb form— 
"returned"^^^—followed by an adverbial prepositional phrase—"bearing plunder. 
This interpretation also provides textual evidence for Merneptah's campaigns prior to the 
Libyan invasion of year five. If the infantry proceeds "having returned bearing plunder/' 
then the footsoldiers are coming back victoriously from another campaign laden with 
spoils. In light of the poetical ending of the Victory Stela, the journal of the frontier official 
in Syria-Palestine dated to year 3 of Merneptah's reign,^^^ and the epithet "subduer of 
Gezer"^^^ adopted by Merneptah prior to year six, it is quite likely that the infantry is 
returning from a campaign in Syria-Palestine.^^® As Vandersleyen has remarked, the 
evidence indicates that "L'«tnvasion des Libyens» suit sans doute immediatement la 
campagne en Palestine. 


Breasted translates hr kfzv as "heavy armed troops," which he notes is literally "those who bear the hand-to- 
hand fighting" (BAR §578 and n. i), and believes that the term refers to foreign mercenaries. While it is 
certainly possible that the Egyptians would refer to Sherden mercenaries as heavily armed, the word kf does 
not possess the meaning of "hand-to-hand fighting" which Breasted assumes (although the Egyptians do 
express the concept "hand-to-hand" fighting with words such hiv.nl r hr [W&. Ill 49.7]). But the word kj< 
always relates to plunder (Wb. V 121.2-6 [verb] and 121.10-13 [noun]) and the title kf- qn —"starker 
Beutemacher" (Wb. V 121.7-8) is similar in its thrust to the description in the Karnak text (if one assumes that 
hr kfizv is a military unit). It is also possible that hr kfzv should be rendered "those who bear the plunder" or 
the more active "those who bear (i.e. engage in) the plundering." 

Another example of ly meaning "to return" in a military context, is the famous "poetical" description of the 
army's return in the autobiography of Weni (Urk. 1103.6ff.): 
ly.n ms' pn in htp 

Ijbi.n^fU hry.zv-s^... 

That the army returned safely, 

was having ravaged the land of the sand-dwellers.... 

A. Schulman, Military Rank, Title, and Organization in the Egyptian Neiv Kingdom (Berlin, 1964), p. 117 translates 
this line as: "he did not trouble himself about hundreds of thousands on the day of battle, when his infantry 
marched out and returned with captures, the one who is pleasing of face when sending forth a host to every 
land." 

Papyrus Anastasi III vs. 6.1-5.9 (Caminos, LEM, pp. 108-113). 

Amada Stela, ki. 2 (KRl IV 33.9); the significance of this epithet is also discussed by Vandersleyen, L'Egypte et 
la vallee dii Nil, pp. 560-61. 

Another possible piece of evidence of Merneptah's campaign in Syria-Palestine is a set of reliefs depicting 
Merneptah's battles in that region. F. Yurco ("Merneptah's Canaanite Campaign," JARCE 23 [1986]: 189-215) 
argues that the scenes on the south wall of the court adjoining the Cour de la Cachette (which contains the 
Karnak Inscription of Merneptah) represent the overthrow of some of the cities in Syria-Palestine that are 
listed in the Victory Stela. For a rebuttal to Yurco's arguments, see D.B. Redford, "The Ashkelon Relief at 
Karnak and the Victory Stela," Israel Exploration Journal 36 (1986): 188-200. Sourouzian, Merenptah, also takes 
issue with Yurco's conclusions, noting that the horses' names are identical with those of Ramesses II (p. 211), 
and claims that the Cour de la Cachette relief shares the same style and themes as other reliefs known from 
the reign of Ramesses E (ibid., p. 29, n. 140). For a specific rebuttal of Sourouzian's arguments and a concise 
overview of the entire debate, see K.A. Kitchen, Review of Hourig Sourouzian, Les monuments du roi Merenptah, 
in JEA 79 (1993): 304-305. Note especially the arguments in favor of the campaign made by I, Singer, 
"Merneptah's Campaign to Canaan," BASOR 269 (1988): 1-10, based primarily on archaeological, rather than 
textual evidence. See also M. Hasel, Domination and Resistance, Egyptian Military Activity in the Southern Levant, 
ca. 1300-1185 B.C. (Leiden, 1998), pp. 199-201 for a brief discussion and extensive bibliography. 

L'Egypte et la vallee du Nil, p. 561. 
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g is an epithet of Ptah, but can be applied both to other deities and to the king, as it 
niay be here.^^^ Grammatically, it seems most logical to interpret nfr-hr as the subject of an 
independent clause, although it is also possible, albeit less likely, that the phrase describes 
the infantry. This statement may imply that the infantry returning laden with plunder are 
part of the division of Ptah.^^^ 

VI. ONE CAME TO SAY: "THE LIBYANS ATTACK!" 

13 [... (c. 20-24 groups lost)... hvHiv r ddn hm^frn hzbt 5 ibd 2] smw^ r-nty 
tor hs\j° hrw n Kbw Mrlwy si Ddy hi.w‘^ hr his.t nt Thnw hn'^ pd.ivt^f 
I'l [... (c. 20-24 groups lost)... S]rdn Skrsdqivs Rkiu Tiors 
m tilt tp n dii nb phrr^ nb n his.Uf 
in.nffhm.t^fhrd.zv^f[... ] 

1^ [,.. (c. 20-24 groups lost).. .wr.zo (?)] n ihiy 
ph.n^ftis.zu Imn.ty m sh.zvt mu Pr-irr^ 

1^ [... One came in order to say to his Majesty in year 5, second month of] Shomu 
to the effect that: 

"The wretched chief of the enemies of Rebu, Merey, son of Dedy, has descended 
upon the foreign land of Tjehenu together with his bowmen. 

. Shjerden, Shekelesh, Akawasha, Lukka, and Tursha, 

consisting of the seizure of the best of every fighter and every runner of his foreign land; 
he bringing his wife, his children [...] 
the great [chiefs?] of the tent. 

It is at the fields of Perire that he reached the western borders." 

® In order correctly to restore the date in this part of the text, it is essential to understand 
which event is being dated. At the bottom of line fifteen, the king is said to "rage like a 
lion;" the common "rage" top os places this section of the text in the genre of the Izv.tzv 
report, characterized by an accoimt of the enemy's location and activity followed by the 
pharaoh's fury and vocal response.^^° Since the text of lines thirteen and fourteen contains a 
definite and detailed report, Spalinger's restoration of IzvAzv r dd n hm^ is accepted here.^^^ 
Thus, the date ending in Shomu should correspond to the date of the report of the Libyan 
hostilities and not the date of the battle; this date is given in the Cairo and Heliopolis 
columns as ibd 2 smzo (KRI IV 23.6; 38.3). 


Grimal, Les iermes de la Propagande, p. 382, n. 1303; p. 386-87, n. 1318 and references therein for the application 
of this epithet to Ptah, other gods, and kings. Von der Way interpets nfr hr as referring to Ptah; "Der 
'Schongesichtige' (= Ptah) leitete die Bogenschiitzen gegen jedes Land." {Gottergericht iind "Heiliger" Krieg, 
p. 46 n. 305). For further references on the epithet nfr hr, especially applied to Osiris and other deities, see 
DameU, Enigmatic Netherworld Books, p. 588 and notes 114 and 115. As Germond has also observed, the epithet 
nfr hr often refers to the pacified state of a raging goddess (BSEG 4 [1980]: 39—43), 

For a discussion of the names of armies and their relation to deities, see Schuhnan, Militaiy Rank, pp. 74-75. 
For a listing and analysis of all the attestations (including likely restorations) of the iw.hv report, see 
Spalinger's treatment in Aspects, Chapter 1. 

Ibid,, pp. 14-15; Spalinger also suggests the same restoration of the date as corresponding to the Cairo and 
Heliopolis columns. 
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The epithet hsy is quite common in Egyptian texts from the Twelfth Dynasty onwards. 
Lorton argued that the term has the meaning of "defeated," but his evidence does not seem 
entirely persuasive.^^^ Although the epithet is often applied to enemies that have been or 
will be defeated, the meaning of the term is much less concrete. In Egyptian cosmography, 
the enemies will be defeated because they are "vile" and "wretched," and it is this concept 
of moral turpitude that is contained in the epithet hsy. In the Kadesh poem, Ramesses II 
chastises his troops for abandoning him during fhe Hittite ambush, and to express the 
"wretchedness" of their actions he states (§186; KRI II 60.6-10): 

hr ptr h‘yAn sp hsy ... 

"Now look, you have committed a vile act..." 

Ramesses is not saying that his troops are defeated, but rather that they acted 
immorally. Thus, Merey, the enemy of Memeptah, is here anathematized by claiming that 
he is immoral and wretched, he is the tor Jjsy hnv n Rbw. 

The phrase hi parallels a passage in the Year 11 Libyan inscription at Medinet Habu 
(Ins. 14-15; mV 60.6-7): 

pi Msias dr nl gmh.twff 
ho tfy in bw iv^ U^fhn'^^ 
hi.zo hr Tlmto Irw m ssf 
fhjh rdio.iot^o nn pr.Usn 

"The one of the Meshwesh had come and gone from a single place, 
previously, before he was seen while his land with him, 
and they descended upon the Tehenu,^^'*' 
turned into ashes. 

Devastated and desolated were their towns, and their seed did not exist." 

Grammatically, the stative form of hi is used in both cases to express the completed action 
of the verb, corresponding to the sdm.n^oi transitive verbs in Middle Egyptian.^^^ Although 
the Karnak Inscription attestation of hi hr is formally ambiguous (i.e. the Rebu could be 
descending from the land of the Tjehenu), the more descriptive Medinet Habu passage 
indicates that the phrase expresses a violent action. 


D. Lorton, "The So-called 'Vile' Enemies of the King of Egypt (in the Middle Kingdom and Dyn. XVIII)," 
JARCE 10 (1973): 65-70. While Lorton's fimdamental argument about hsy is not accepted here, the conclusion 
of his article is well expressed: "[The military] texts should thus not be regarded as filled with empty and 
sterile epithets, be these laudatory epithets of the king or insults directed at foreigners. Though the 
phraseology of Egyptian texts tends to be stereotyped, the terms should nevertheless be recognized as 
meaningful, and for the most part technical" (p. 70). 

Wb. II 474.5: "iiberfallen eines Volkes, einfallen in ein land." Compare also KRIY 70.6: hi.(io) hr-tp^sn ml 

dw 11 imt "His Majesty descended upon them like a mountain of granite." 

Edgerton and Wilson, Historical Records of Raineses III, p. 76, fn. 14c, claim that the Meshwesh descend upon 
the peaceful Tehenu just like the Rebu in the Merneptah inscription; they accept Bates' suggestion that 
Tehenulies between the Meshwesh and Egypt {Eastern Libyans, pp. 50ff.). Note also the rendition by E. Wente: 
"The Meshwesh previously, before he had been seen, was come, having moved away altogether, his land 
with him and had descended upon the Tehenu made as ashes" {The Syntax of Verbs of Motion in Egyptian 
[Ph.D. dissertation. University of Chicago, 1959], p. 53). 

Wente,/N£S 28 (1969): 9. 
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d phrr-vunners served as infantry support troops for the chariotry, and during the New 
Kingdom, both native Egyptian troops and Sherden auxiliaries filled this role.^^^ In this 
particular instance, though, the use of pronouns indicates that the "best warriors and 
runners" is not a reference to the Sea Peoples, but rather to the Libyans.^^^ Furthermore, the 
report makes no mention of chariotry, despite the presence of "runners," and in the 
preserved plimder lists, forty-four is the highest number of horses captured^^^—aU 
implying that Merey relied almost exclusively on infantry. Perhaps the armor and 
armaments of the invaders called to mind the appearance of a runner, so the Egyptians 
chose to use that term, not having another word for heavily armored troops. If the Libyans 
had also adopted the fighting techniques and weaponry of the Sea Peoples, in addition to 
using them as mercenaries, then the term "runner" would convey that the Libyans and their 
allies were fighting with spears, small shields, and possibly long-bladed swords.^^^ 

Perire^^** is mentioned three times in the Karnak Inscription of Merneptah (lines 15, 30, 
and 49), and it is the central location of the battle,The occurrence in line fifteen states 
that Perire is on the western border of Egypt—this is the only specific information 


further discussion and references, see Chapter 3, §1.1, pp. 78-80. 

The "report" centers around Merey, chief of the Libyans, and despite the lacunae, the singular masculine 
pronoun should refer back to Merey; thus, his bowmen descend upon the Tjehenu, the warriors and runners 
come from his land, and it is his wife and children that are brought. While the mention of Mercy's family 
among the plunder list indicates that the presence of his wives and children is a historical fact, the topos of 
the family members of Libyan rulers being conquered along with their chief stretches back into the Old 
Kingdom (J. Leclant, "La «famille libyenne» au temple haul de Pepi ler," Livre du centenaire [Cairo, 1980], 
pp. 49-54; Leclant also notes those names occur elsewhere, even at the temple of Taharqa at Kawa, but 
despite the seeming historical deception, he stresses that each of those kings did fight the Libyans [p. 52, 
n. 11]). Although reliefs from the reign of Ramesses III seem to depict Sea Peoples bringing their families (for 
an overview of the most recent debate on this topic, see R. Drews, "Medinet Habu: Oxcarts, Ships, and 
Migration Theories" ]NES 59 [2000]: 161-190), during the reign of Merneptah, the Sea Peoples are listed only 
as warriors, while it is the Libyans who invade with their families. This is further supported by the plunder 
lists, where Merey's brothers, children, and wives occur among the captured items. (Karnak Inscription lines 
50 and 57 [KRf IV 8.5; 9.2], Korn el-Ahmar Stela lines 9-10 and 16 [fCRI IV 22.5-6; 22.11]). Additionally, when 
the Libyans invade, their numbers include both men and women, as the Cairo Column records {KRl IV 23.6): 
\wAw r dd n hm^thm p) wr hsy n Rbzv pt ti n Rbzv m ti.iv Jnn.zut SkrSins.t nb hn^^f 
One came to say to his majesty: "The wretched chief of Rebu, the land of Rebu— 
consisting of men and women^—have invaded, the Shekelesh and every foreign land being with him." 
Since the Egyptians obviously considered the presence of Libyan women noteworthy, it is highly unlikely 
that families travelling with the Sea Peoples would have gone unmentioned. 

Heliopolis Victory Column In. 3 {KRI IV 38.5); additionally, the Karnak Inscription plunder list mentions 12 
spans belonging to Libyan chiefs—for a discussion of Libyan chariots and their depiction in Saharan rock art, 
see Chapter 3 §1.2.3 (pp. 88-90). 

See Chapter 3 §1.1, pp. 77-80 and §1.2.3 (pp. 88-90). Note also the determinative of plpr in the Kadesh Poem— 
a man carrying a small shield and spear {KRI II 31.6-14). 

Gauthier, Dictionnaire des noms geographiqiies, vol. II, p. 58. Two other occurrences of the toponym Perire occur 
in hieratic inscriptions from Lisht, but neither provides further clues to its location (P. Arnold et al. The 
Control Notes and Team Marks [New York, 1990], pp. 23,132,165; I would like to thank Prof. John Darnell for 
this reference). F. Gomaa also noted (cautiously) that this toponymn appears in a 12* Dynasty papyrus {Die 
Besiedhmg Agyptens ivdhrend des Mittlern Reiches, II. Unteragypten iind die angrenzenden Gebiete [Wiesbaden, 
1987], p. 312), but it does not occur in conjuction with other toponymns. 

The toponymn also occurs vs. In. 9 of the Kom el-Ahmar Stela as followed by the phrase r pi dw n 

zvp-ti (for the meaning of ivp-h as the steep sides of a wadi, see Grandet, Papyrus Harris, vol. II, pp. 249-251; as 
he notes, the attestation in the Kom el-Ahmar Stela may refer to the area around the Wadi Natrun); the 
location of the battle does not appear in the Victory Stela. 
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independent of other unknown toponyms, such as the fortress "Merneptah, Contented- 
with-Maat, He-Who-Surrounds-the-Tjehenu" which is in Perire (bi. 49). Although the 
toponym Pr-lrr occurs in P. Louvre N3136 and P. Bolgna 1097, neither papyrus helps 
pinpoint the location of Perire (see the Excursus, p. 130). However, the Karnak Inscription 
indicates that the Libyan attack threatens Memphis and the southeastern Delta around 
Bubastis, so the location of Perire along the "western border" implies that it must be 
between the Fayum and Mediterranean coast. Within this range, several different places 
have been suggested as the approximate location of Perire: Prosopis,^^^ Kom el-Hisn,^^^ 
and Letopolis/Ausim.^^'^ While each of these identifications revolves arotmd identifying 
the spelling of Pr-lrr or Pr-ir-sps with other well-known toponyms, no preponderance of 
evidence points towards any of the suggested locations. 

Another line of reasoning, first suggested by Golenischeff,^^^ suggests that Perire was 
located near Herakleopolis; Golenischeff used evidence from the papyrus that Gardiner 
called the "Golenischeff Onamasticon," but his conclusion is based on a misreading of the 
hieratic.As Gardiner notes, the name should be read Iry-st rather than Try-spst}^'^ 


H. Brugsch, oder ^ZAS 5 (1867): 98; Brugsch's identification is based on the transliteration of the 
toponymn as Pr-yr-sps.t, 

H. de Meulenaere, "Cultes et sacerdoces a Imaou (Kom el-Hisn) au temps des dynasties Saite et Perse" BIT AO 
62 (1964): 170-171. De Meulenaere admits that the toponymn cannot be identified with certainty, but favors a 
location in the nome of Lower Egjfpt and claims that a more southern location in the Letopolite nome (2*'*^ 
nome of Lower Egypt) is no longer tenable. 

Gauthier, Dictionnaire des noms geographiques, vol. II, p. 58; Holscher, Libyer und Agypter, pp. 62-63; G. Daressy, 
"La liste geographique du papyrus n° 31169 du Caire," Sphinx 14 (1910/11): 156. Daressy amends 
Spiegelberg's transcription of the demotic text in line 3 from a rt>r-bird to the seated iry-man (A48), thus 
reading the group at Pr-\ry and comparing it to the place Iryt at the apex of the Delta (Gauthier, Dictionnaire 
geographiques, vol. I, p. 92), immediately next to modern Ausim (ancient Letopolis); Daressy believes that both 
Pr-iry of the Cairo demotic papyrus no. 31169 and the Pr-lry of the Merneptah texts can be identified with Tnjt 
in the 2"‘* nome of Lower Egypt. Grandet's (Papyrus Harris I, vol. n, n. 924 [pp. 250-251]) identification rests 
on the connection between the Wadi Natrun and Letopolis by the Darb el-Hagg, but it is far from certain that 
the Libyans traveled through the Wadi Natrun on their way to the Nile Valley (see p. 97, n. 124 below for a 
discussion of the routes leading to and from the Wadi Natrun). 

W. Golenischeff, "Offener Brief an Herrn Professor G. Steinforff," ZAS 40 (1902/3); 102. And more recently 
upheld by C. Vandersleyen, "Les guerres de Merenptah et de Ramses III contre les Peuples de I'Ouest, et leurs 
rapports avec le Delta," in C.J. Eyre, ed.. Proceedings of the Seventh International Congress of Egyptologists 
(Leuven, 1998), pp. 1201-1202. 

The sign Golenischeff read as the sps-seated figure (j^) is actually the seated man with the value Iry (\^); in all 
examples of sps (^) from M511er, Hieratische Paldographie, vol. 11, no. 26, the sign is followed by a vertical 
stroke, which does not occur in the Golenischeff Onamasticon. Vandersleyen, in Eyre, ed.. Seventh 
International Congress, pp. 1201-02 suggests that the sign could be the kneeling sps figure ('^; this sign is used 
in the writing of Perire in In. 15 of the Karnak Inscription); the one example of this sign in Moller, Paldographie, 
vol. II, no. 46 also lacks the vertical stroke, but it is distinguished in hieratic by the flagellum-shaped object, 
rather than a single upward-slanting stroke for the ii-y-figure (\;^). Additionally, it should be stressed that the 
toponym in the Golenischeff Onamasticon is not proceeded by a pr-sign as are all the writings in the 
Merneptah texts. Even though issue is taken with Golenischeff and Vandersleyen's reading of the hieratic, the 
area just south of the Faiyum was considered to be an area of strategic importance, and it was probably along 
one of the routes taken by the Libyans during the invasion under Merneptah and Ramesses III (for references 
and further discussion, see Chapter 3, §1.4 [pp. 97-98 and n. 124]). 

Gardiner, AEO II, p. 106’'. 
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Among the locations in the Delta that have been suggested, the extreme northern 
extent of this range can be ruled out based on evidence within the Karnak Inscription 
itself The inscription states that the Libyans had "reached the mountains of the oasis and 
the shadu of the district of Farafra" (In. 20), indicating that the Libyans are traveling on the 
western desert routes that connect the Libyan desert with the Nile Valley via the oases.^^® 
Thus, the range of locations for Perire seems to be limited to the southern part of the 
western Delta,^^^ and until further evidence is found,^^° a more precise location within 
that range appears impossible to determine. 

VII. Merneptah's Address: Pharaoh Rages 

}st hm^fh^r.w hr^sn ml [... (c. 20-24 groups lost). \An 

sdmAn tphv-n nbAr^ 

did ^mdn r dd Ink pi [hqi] nty hr mnldn^ 
zorsAgmgm [qs.zo n hftlw (?)...] 

[... (c. 20-24 groups lost)...]An ml It hr [sYnh ms.Wi^fswgi 
}io<r>^<t>n ml ipd.w 
biu rliAn nfr n Irr^ff'^ 
bn zosby.t m 

[... (c. 20-24 groups lost)...].tl M.tl m lody n hist nb 
pd.ivt psdt hr hwr< tis.w^s 
bSt.io hr thi.tw^s^ nb 
nb hrti[...]^ 

[... (c. 20-24 groups lost)...] r hior^ nn n mnn.w^ 

<q^q.n^u m sh.wt n km.t 
In Itrzv dr' n^fsn 

skm.w=>sn hrzv.iv ibd.w hms [im^f... (c. 20-24 groups lost)...] 


The exact oases reached by the Libyans will be addressed below in text note i to In. 20 (pp. 31-32) and Chapter 
3, §1.4 (pp, 94-100). 

The same range of Libyan activity is reported by Ramesses in in the P. Harris 1 historical section (76.11-77.1): 
wn Rbw MszuS sndm.tv hr Km.t 
ho It^D m dml.iu pj nod hnnt.t 
Sr hiot-h-Pth r-Qrbn 

"The Rebu and the Meshwesh were inhabiting Egypt. 

They seized the towns of the western bank, 
from Memphis to Qerben." 

Since the location of Qerben is unknown (Grandet, Papyrus Harris I, vol. II, p. 246), the topographical 
specificity of texts describing the Libyan invasion under Ramesses III possesses the same problems as 
Merneptah's text (for the nod hnnt.t see also text note h to In. 79 below [p. 75]). 

For example, since the fortress "Merneptah, Contented-with-Maat, He-Who-Surrounds-the-Tjehenu" (In. 49) 
is said to be in Perire, if remains of a fortress were found that was in or near the western Delta and had 
inscriptions from the reign of Merneptah, the location of Perire might be more precisely located. Based on 
similar analysis A. Rowe, "A Contribution to the Archaeology of the Western Desert: n," Bulletin of the John 
Rylands Library 36 (1953-54): 486,498 identified the north-west Delta site of Ezbet abou-Shawish as Perire and 
Hut-sha (Ramesses III). However, no known archaeological evidence supports this claim (for a brief 
description of the possible Ramesside forts in the Delta and a summary of the archaeological work at each 
site, see G. Edwards, http://www.geocities.com/zurdig). 
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ph^sn dw.iv n whiT nwn Ti-lhw 
dr nsw.tyw hr gnw.t kt-ht hiw 

nn rhAw 

Now his majesty raged like a lion because of them. [.] 

Listen to the pronouncements of your lord, 

so that I may cause you to understand that I am the [ruler] who herds you. 

It is breaking [the bones of the enemies(?)] that I spend the day [...] 

[...] like a father nurturing his foolish children. 

You are trembling like birds! 

You do not know the good deeds of his doing! 

There is no answer [...] 

[...] and abandoned on account of the advancing of every foreign land. 

The Nine Bows are robbing its borders. 

Rebels are attacking it every day. 

Every man takes [...] 

[...] in order to plunder these fortresses. 

Into the fields of Egypt have they entered. 

It was the [Great] River which opposed itself to them, 

with the result that they spent days and months dwelling [within it...] 

They reached the mountains of the Oasis, and the shadu of the district of Farafra. 

Then one bore witness to the annals of other times since the period of the nswt-kings. 

One was unable [...] 

® The portrayal of the king as a raging lion is a common motif in Egyptian texts^^^ and is 
further exploited in the "rage" section of the Konigsnovelle.^^^ The animal imagery 
creates a rich pictorial reference and implicitly relates the king to the constellation of 
leonine deities, both male and female. After the king hears of the Libyan's attack, his rage 
"like a lion" is tantamount to saying that he manifests himself like Sakhmet.^^^ 

^ Merneptah's speech as part of the "reaction" section of the IwAiv-report genre,^^® finds 
parallels in the beginning of the historical retrospective in P. Harris I and the Inscription 
of Year 8 at Medinet Habu;^^^ in each, Ramesses III addresses his administrative officials 


This restoration is suggested by Helck, Bib. Or. 27 (1970): 350 and followed by von der Way, Gottergericht und 
Heiliger Krieg, p. 16 and Davies, Inscriptions of the Nineteenth Dynasty, p. 154; it fits both the available spacing 
and the traces recorded by Muller, Egyptological Researches, pi. 20, In. 18. 

C. de Wit, Le role et le sens du lion dans I'Egypte ancienne (Leiden, 1951), pp. 16-34. 

Spalinger, Aspects, pp. 114-119. 

For discussion of the king's relationship to Sakhmet, especially in her lionness form, see Grimal, Les termes de 
la Propagande, pp. 396-408. 

For the lexicography of this section in numerous military texts, see Spalinger, Aspects, p. 76-86. 

Although it is not framed in a direct address, the lexicography of Merneptah's speech shares much in 
common with the introduction of the Victory Stela (In. 2; KRI IV 13.8-9): 
sdd.t my^f nht.w m ti.iv nb.w 
r di.t 'm ti nb dmd.(iv) 
rdl.t ptrAw nfr m nry^f qnw 
Accoimt of his victories in all lands, 

in order to cause every land united to percieve, 
in order to let the perfection in his triumph be seen. 
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^nd all the branches of the army with words that are similar to those of Merneptahd^^ 
sdrn.tv <t>n 

dl4 mAn m my A ih.w UrwA 
IwA m nswt n rhy.t 
wn pi ti n Km.t m rwty^"^^... 

Listen, 

so that I might cause you to understand my effective deeds which I have done; 
while I was king of the rekhyt-people. 

The land of Egypt had been abandoned in flight... 

sdm nA ti r-dr^f dmd('w) ni bw w^... [list of officials, royal sons, etc.] 

\ml hrAn n tp.w-riA 

rliAn myA shr.w n s^nhAn 
mAn m b phty n UA spss dmn Ki-mw.Uf... 
wn Km.t mh.ty nl n<^s mnlw^^^^... 

Listen to me, o entire land assembled in one place! 

Pay attention to my pronouncements, 

so that you might know my plans for your survival, 

so that you might rmderstand the strength of my noble father Amun Kamutef. 
Egypt had fled, she had no shepherd... 

As in the Karnak Inscription, a command to listen is followed by a declaration of the 
pharaoh's efficacy and power; then both Ramesses III and Merneptah go on to describe 
the dire state of Egypt. 

^ The king as herdsman of the people of Egypt is a pervasive motif in pharaonic 
iconography from the Middle Kingdom onward.^®^ The shepherding of the Egyptians 
stands in stark contrast to the next statement that must refer to "breaking the bones" of 
the enemies, once again playing upon the topos of the ruler beneficent to the ordered 
inhabitants of the Nile Valley and dangerously violent to chaotic outsiders.’^^^ Without a 
shepherd, Egypt descends into the chaos of the outside world, and its inhabitants can only 
"tremble like birds"^®^ (reading iwr as a "dramatic sdm^f'—see p. 142, n. 41). 


Grandet, Papyrus Harris I, vol. II, n. 895 notes the parallel between P. Harris I and the Year 8 inscription at 
Medinet Habu, to which the earlier attestation in the Merneptah Karnak Inscription should be added. 

P. Harris I 75.1-3; Erichsen, P. Harris I, 91.5-7. For an analysis of the phrase m rzuty, see Grandet, Papyrus 
Harris 1, vol. 2, pp. 217-18 (n. 897). 

Epigraphic Survey, Medinet Habu I, pi. 4611.12-15; KRI V 39.6-12. 

Yet it should also be noted that the passages differ in their overall contexts, because Merneptah is responding 
in rage to a hv^tw report, while in both texts, Ramesses HI is calmly addressing an assembly of civil and 
military officials after the threat to Egypt has been averted. 

D. Muller, "Der gute Hirte: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte agyptischer Bildrede," ZAS 86 (1961): 126-144; D. Franke, 
"Schopfer, Schiitzer, guter Hirte; Zum Konigsbild des Mittleren Reiches," in R. Gundlach and C. Raedler, eds., 
Selbstverstdndnis und Realitdt (Wiesbaden, 1997), pp. 192-193; von der Way, Gottergericht und "Heiliger" Krieg, 
pp. 52-53; J. Assmann, "State and Religion in the New Kingdom," in W.K. Simpson, ed.. Religion and Philosophy 
in Ancient Egypt (New Haven, 1989), pp. 62-63 and n. 21; Assmaim, Egyptian Solar Religion, p. 86. 

See references in fn. 34 above. 

For the connection between the herdsman image and the abandonment of Egypt, see von der Way, 
Gottergericht und "Heiliger" Krieg, p. 53 and references therein. 
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A similar statement about not being aware of good deeds (although with opposite 
implications) occurs in the "Moabite Inscription" of Ramesses II at Luxor Temple. The 
prince Amenherkhopeshef addresses the Moabites as follows: 
ntk bln 

hw rlutw nfr.zuf^k... 

"'You are bad. 

One does not know your good deeds.. 

‘'In the corpus of Late Middle Egyptian texts studied by Jansen-Winkeln, the .f-ending of 
the infinitive thi is written three times in the status pronominalis.^^^ His examples, like the 
orthography thl.tio in the Karnak Inscription, show the termination written 

^ The description within a royal speech of the negative condition of Egypt^^^ is paralleled 
in an annotation to a scene from the first Libyan War of Ramesses III:^^® 

In^fps ti n Tmhzo Spd Mszus 

zon.zo m Iti.zo hr s^di Kind r' nb 
ddAzo m hdbyt hr tbdyA 

He has brought (to an end) the land of Tjemehu, Seped, and Meshwesh, 
who were robbers destroying Egypt daily. 

(But) as a heap of corpses have they have been placed under my two soles! 

s "These fortresses" refers to the series of military outposts that guarded the western 
frontier of Egypt, both along the Mediterranean coast and in the Libyan desert itself.^^^ 
While some scholars maintain that the fortresses set up by Ramesses II along the 
Mediterranean littoral were possibly abandoned later in his reign,^^° the plundering of the 
fortresses mentioned here argues against such a claim. Even if the fortresses were 
abandoned during the reign of Ramesses II, the Egyptian army would have probably 
destroyed the outposts, so enemy forces could not use them. It would be illogical for the 
Egyptian army to abandon usable fortifications and equipment along a frontier with 
hostile tribes; thus, the "plimdering" mentioned here almost certainly refers to attacks 
against manned fortresses. Additionally, the Karnak text itself indicates that the fortresses 
being plundered are not abandoned: after the battle, a message is sent from the 
commander of a "western fortress" to the royal palace (hr. 41). 


Translation of Darnell and Jasnow, JNES 22 (1993): 273. 

Spatmitteldgyptische Grammatik, §158. 

For a discussion of the status pronominalis of infinitives in Late Egyptian and their relation to later Coptic 
forms, see J. Winand, Etudes de neo-egijptien I. La morphohgie verbal (Liege, 1992), §75. See also his §108 for other 
examples of .tiv marking the status pronominalis in tertiae infermae verbs. 

See Chapter 3, §2.2 for a full discussion of the "time of troubles" topos (pp. 110-113). 

Epigraphic Survey, Medinet Habu I, pi. 22; KRI V 14.16-15.3. 

See also the discussion in text note a to line 41 below (pp. 48-50). 

S. Snape, "Imported Pottery at Zawiyet Umm el-Rakham: Preliminary Report," Bulletin de liaison du Groupe 
International d'Etude de la Ceramique Egyptienne 21 (2000); 17-22 suggests that the fortress was no longer in use 
after the reign of Ramesses II. K. Kitchen, "The Arrival of the Libyans in Late New Kingdom Egypt," in A. 
Leahy, ed., Libya and Egypt cl300-750 BC (London, 1990), p. 19 also makes the same assumption—"by 
Memeptah's time, this early warning system had probably fallen into desuetude." However, since the 
Libyans are invading along oasis routes in the Western Desert and not along the Mediterranean littoral, the 
chain of fortresses would have been of limited use as an "early warning system" in this case. 
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I'Tlie 'j—"great river"—is used both to describe the main channel of the Nile River^^^ 

nd the Sebennyitic branch of the Delta.^^^ However, the description of Libyan infiltration 
of Egypt ^ 77,1-77,2 indicates that the Itrw should be interpreted here as the 

Sebennytic branch of the Nile; after stating that the Libyans had seized the towns from 
"Memphis to Qerben," the description in P. Harris I continues: 
ph^v itno '5 rxvi.Ufnb 
ntxvfli m dml.io n Hisww m rnp.wt qn.io 
They reached the great river and its every bank. 

It is they who did damage to the towns of the Xoite nome^®^ for many years. 

Although some translations have interpreted the In before Itnv in the Karnak 
Inscription as a full writing of the preposition n}^'^ in is best interpreted here as the 
introduction of a participial statement.^^^ The previous translations also fail properly to 
convey the action of the river; n can convey the meaning "s'oppose a," a use attested in 
several other inscriptions.^'’^ An "adversative" dr' n also directly follows the hu^tw report 
in the Heliopolis Victory Column of Merneptah (In. 2; KRl IV 38.4): 
c/t'.n lod.n hvprfms^ r nt^sn 

Then his Majesty commanded the army to oppose (themselves) to them. 

Although it would be convenient to cormect the opposition of the river with the 
annual inundation, the second month of Shomu (the date of the report of the Libyan 
invasion) in the fifth year of Merneptah's reign would have been approximately May 1208 
a time when the level of the river would have been relatively low. 

‘ Traditionally, "the" oasis in this text has been identified with Bahariya Oasis, the 
northern oasis closest to the Nile.^®® However, in the Karnak Inscription, whi.t is not 
modified by mhy.t as one would expect for the attested writings of Bahariya Oasis, nor is 
the common designation Dsds used here for the region of Bahariya.^'’^ Considering the 

Bietak, Tell el-Daba II, Abb. 23; Gardiner, AEO II, 165*. 

Bietak, Tell el-Daba II, p. 125. 

For the reading of the Xoite nome, see Grandet, P. Harris I, vol. II, p. 251. 

^“Breasted, (BAR §580) rendered the text as: "They have repeatedly penetrated the fields of Egypt to the [great] 
river. They have halted. They have spent whole days and months dwelling." This translation is followed by 
Davies, Inscriptions of the Nineteenth Dxjnasty, p. 155, but he interprets in to mean "by (means of)." 

A similar interpretation is found in Redford, Pharaonic King-Lists, p. 267: "they penetrated onto the soil of 
Egypt and it was (only) the Great River that stopped them; they spent days and months dwelling [...]." 

Vemus, "Litterature et autobiographie. Les inscriptions de Si-mivt surnomme Kyky," RdE 30 (1978): p. 125 
and n. 57. Note also the juridical meaning "etre defendeur centre quelqu'un" (p. 125, n. 58). The phrase'/(' n is 
also used in the Stundenritual to describe how a particular hour of the day "raises itself" for a particular god 
(f. Assmann, Liturgische Lieder an den Sonnengott [Berlin, 1969], pp. 123-24, with references to other religious 
texts); while this is a positive activity for an hour, it has a much more threatening connotation when 
performed by a river against Egypt's enemies. 

J. von Beckerath, Chronologic des dgyptischen Neuen Reiches (Hildesheim, 1994), p. 73 and n. 402. 

BAR III §580 n. a; L. Giddy, Egyptian Oases (Warminster, 1987), p. 92 and nn. 315-316; Wainwright, ASAE 17 
(1927): 85 (n. 6 to p. 84). Since Wainwright accepts Golenischeff's identification of the location of Perire with 
the area south of Herakleopolis, he believes that Bahariya is the best candiate for "the" oasis. Bates, Eastern 
Libyans, p. 216 does not precisely follow the text and refers to it as "the northern oasis." Vandersleyen, 
L’Egypte et la vallee du Nil, p. 564 identifies "the Oasis" as Kharga, but this oasis was more commonly known 
as wlp.t rsyt. 

For a discussion of the use of these two terms to describe Bahariya and examples of their use, see Giddy, 
Egyptian Oases, p. 161-163 and references therein. 
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frequent use of these names, it is unlikely that the author would only employ the word 
wh.t, if the intended location were Bahariya Oasis. A stela of Nebhepetre Montuhotep II 
offers a possible solution to the meaning of "the oasis:"^^'’ 

[...] Wiwi.t ivhi.t 

sdml.nAl) st n Sm^ 

[...] Wawat and the Oasis. 

I aimexed them to Upper Egypt. 

Here, as in the Karnak Inscription, whi.t is not modified further. Considering the 
location of Wawat, the strategic intent of Montuhotep II, and other inscriptional evidence 
during his reign, Kurkur, a small oasis west-southwest of Aswan, is almost certainly the 
oasis in question in the Balias inscription.^^^ Even if Kurkur Oasis had an ancient 
designation, such a name may have been relatively unfamiliar (especially in comparison 
to the names of Kharga or Bahariya), which may have led the ancient scribe to use whi.t to 
refer to a small oasis geographically related to the passage in question. Applying this 
principle then to the Karnak Inscription, one would need to search for a northern oasis 
that would be tactically useful for Merey, yet unknown enough to the Egyptians that they 
refer to it only as "the Oasis." This description points to Siwa Oasis, a small water source 
just south of the Qattara depression and the perfect stopping point between the Rebu 
homeland and Farafra Oasis, Even in the Greco-Roman period when Siwa was also 
known as Sh.t-hmio}'^^ the list of the seven oases at Edfu first refers to Siwa simply as 
ivlp.t}'^^ The relationship between the Libyans and Siwa is attested in other Ptolemaic 
texts, where Sh.t-imnv alternates with Ti-Tmhza.^'^^ In fact, Siwa Oasis is still populated by 
Berber-speaking people,^^^ indicating that the oasis remains more closely associated with 
the desert tribes than the Nile Valley. Thus, textual and geographical evidence coincide in 
indicating that "the Oasis" is not the well-known and otherwise named oasis of Bahariya, 
but rather the more distant Siwa. 

) Although previous translators have interpreted as a verbal formation of the verb 

s«d "to cut," the presence of walking legs and the overall odd writing has never been 
explained. Also, the resulting interpretation of the Oasis being cut off from Farafra makes 


H. Fischer, Inscriptions from the Coptite Nome (Rome, 1964), pp. 112-118; the passage cited here is from 
line x+12 as shown in fig. 16b (p. 113) and the translation follows Fischer's, p. 114. 

I-C. Darnell, "The Route of Eleventh Dynasty Expansion into Nubia," ZAS 130 (2003) (forthcoming). I am 
further in debt to Prof. DarneU for his identification of the oasis in the Karnak Inscription as Siwa and 
proposing the connection between the two uses of ivhi.t without further modification. 

S. Aufrere, La liste des sept Oasis d'Edfou," BIT AO 100 (2000): 99—103 and references therein. 

Aufrere, BIT AO 100 (2000): 99ff. for his indentification of the 4‘*' Oasis as Siwa; the text listing Kharga and 
Dakhla are destroyed, but Farafra is called Ti-lhw while Bahariya is called the "northern oasis." The other- 
oasis which is also simply called luln.t can be identified with the Wadi Natrun (ibid., 117; see also his pp, 106ff. 
for evidence that the Oasis Sht-hmi.t is not the Wadi Natrun), which fits well with the theory that less- 
known and more sparsely inhabited oases can recieve the appellation zvhi.t without further specification. 
Aufrere, BIT AO 100 (2000): 120-121. 

A. Fakhry, The Oases of Egijpt, Volume 1: Shoa Oasis (Cairo, 1973), p. 35. See Chapter 3 §1.2.1 (pp. 83-84, n. 39) 
for references to evidence that at least some of the ancient Libyans also spoke a language related to Berber. 
The word s'd as it appears in the Karnak Inscription corresponds to Wb. IV 423.7 where it is listed as "eine 
Ortsbezeichnung (im Zus.hang mit Oase gennant)." 
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nreciotis little sense under the accepted equation of "the Oasis" with Bahariya.^^^ The 
very fact that the Libyans had taken over an oasis so close to the Nile Valley would 
automatically imply that Farafra would be cut off from Bahariya—^because in order to 
travel from the northern Nile Valley to Farafra one must go through Bahariya. The same 
holds true if "the Oasis" is taken to be Siwa—^naturally, occupation of Farafra would 
prevent access to Siwa, and considering the lack of interest in the small oasis prior to the 
Graeco-Roman period, it is doubtful that Merneptah would be terribly worried about 
Siwa being cut off from Farafra. 

These various problems have a possible explanation if the term s<d.w is taken as a 
noun rather than a verbal formation. The vertebrae sign (>^) indicates something sharp or 
ridged,^^^ and the walking legs obviously connote a sense of motion, hi a desert context, 
this description calls to mind the moving knife-like dunes—a common sight in the Great 
Sand Sea that stretches to the west of Farafra Oasis.^^^ Another interpretation of the 
determinatives is to take the shadu as steep desert passes climbing up the 100 meter-high 
escarpment of Farafra Oasis.Whether the shadu are knife-like dunes or roads cutting 
through an escarpment, the interpretation of s'd.w as a norm is almost certain. The 
resulting translation: "They reached the mountains of the Oasis, and the shadu of the 
district of Farafra," also creates a parallelism between the two phrases as objects of the 
verb pit 

'^Normally passages such as this use verbs of perception, like and when the annals 
are mentioned again in the Karnak Inscription, the verb ptr is used (In. 39); bw pir^j hr 
gnw.t blty.zv —"it was not seen in the annals of the bity-kings.” Since it is possible to bear 
witness to a particular thing (Wb. II 171.11,13) and virtually all mearungs of the verb mtr 
involve testimony or bearing witness, it is almost certain that a similar action is intended 
here in reference to the annals.^®^ Grammatically, this sdm.hr<^f iotm draws from Middle 
Egyptian idiom,^®^ and expresses adherence to an external norm or necessity.^®^ Although 


Kitchen, in Leahy, ed., Libya and Egypt, p. 20 translates: "they have reached the hills of (Bahria) Oasis, (these) 
being cut off from Farafra Oasis." Like the other scholars who have commented on the Karnak Inscription, 
Kitchen assumes that "the oasis" must be Bahariya. Another translation is foimd in Redford, Pharaonic King- 
Lists, p. 83: "they (the Libyans) reached the mountains of the Oasis, they cut off the district of Farafra... 
Compare the use of this determinative in the word sV for sword (Wb. IV 423.2-4) and another word s'd to 
describe the notches on the dd-pillar (Wb. FV 423.5). 

^^^R.A. Bagnold, Libyan Sands: Travel in a Dead World (London, 1993 [reprint]), pp. 141ff. 

K.P. Kuhlmarm, "Bauemweisheiten," in I. Gamer-Wallert and W. Helck, eds., Gegengdbe, Festschrift fiir Emma 
Bnmner-Trant (Tubingen, 1992), p. 204, n. 41. 

For collected examples, see Redford, Pharaonic King-Lists, pp. 83-84; the last example he cites, from the 
Taharqa Stela, provides an excellent parallel for the Karnak Inscription with the phrase "what inundations 
happened in their time" serving as an elaboration on the "other conditions" sought by Merneptah: 
rdl.n Im^fhxAw n^f gnw.t n.t tpyw-^ hr nm H^py hpr m hnu^n ni gmAw mlt.t Iry im 
"His Majesty had brought to him the annals of the ancestors to see what inundations had happened in 
their time; but nothing like this was found therein" (following Redford, p. 84). 

Cf. Redford's translation: "thorough search was made, since the (period of the) kings of Lower Egypt...," 
Pharaonic King-Lists, p. 83. 

For a discussion of the shift from sdm.hr<f to hr sdm^fand the overall implications of this "contingent aorist" 
form, see L. Depuydt, Conjunction Contiguity, Contingency, On Relationships between Events in the Egyptian and 
Coptic Verbal Systems (New York, 1993), pp. 208ff. 

P. Vemus, Future at Issue. Tense, Mood, and Aspect in Middle Egyptian: Studies in Syntax and Semantics (New 
Haven, 1990), p. 81. 
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no precise restoration can be offered to complete the sentence, "one was unable.../' an 
abundance of similar phrases in other texts^®^ indicates that the import of the passage in 
the Karnak Inscription is that such a wide-ranging Libyan incursion was not attested in 
the earlier annals. 


VIII. Conclusion of Merneptah's Address and the Oath 

[... (c. 20-24 groups lost). ..]tw m ddf.wt 
nn wn di.f hnv hr h.wUsn 
mry mzu.t msddy 

hity^sn tny r rhy^^ 

[... (c. 20-24 groups lost)... pi]y^sn ivr 
wrs^v hr ht-h hr 'fe r mh h.wtu^o n nint 
hu=^sn r tin Km.t r whi hr.t n n^sn 
Ib^^o [...] 

[... (c. 20-24 groups lost)... pi]yA 
In.tw^w ml iv)f hr h.wt^v'^ 

piy^sn zvr m shrw n luTruf 
zi twi hoty hity^f 
bw hms^fs(y) r [...] 

[... (c. 20-24 groups lost)... s<]rq Pdwti-sw^ 
l.dlA^ ItiyAiu It.w m mk.w r s^nh ti pn n Hti 
ink Ink pi l.dl ntr.w h nb [n^f...] 

[... (c. 20-24 groups lost)...] hryd 

nswt bity Bi-n-R< mrl-Imn si R« Mri.n-Fth Htp-hr-Mi^.t di mji 
wih kiA wih ti n[ht]A 

rwd'kw m hqi ti.zvy [h]y 

^^ [...] as crawling things, 

without giving more than their bellies. 

As for those who love death and hate life, 

their hearts are different from those of the people (of Egjrpt) 

^^[...] their chief. 

To fill their bellies daily do they spend the day wandering and fighting. 

To seek the necessities of their mouths do they come to the land of Egypt. 

Their hearts [...] 

2^[...]my [...]. 

It is as fish upon their bellies that they were brought, 
their chief being in the manner of a dog, 
a wretched man, without his heart. 

He did not occupy it until(?) [...] 

put an end to the Pedjuti-shu. 

It is in order to vivify this Hittite land that I have caused grain to be sent in ships. 
Behold, I am the one [to whom] the gods gave all nourishment. 

Cf. Redford, Pharaonic King-Lists, pp. 83-84. 
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25 beneath me. 

The King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Baenre-meryamim, 

the Son of Ra Merneptah, Contented-with-Maat, given life. 

"As my ka endures, and as my victory endures, 

I am firmly established as ruler of the two lands and heaven. 

® Infinitives, participles, and sdm=^f forms can follow nn wn with various shades of 
meaning. Since the complete context is not provided by the beginning of the line, it is best 
to consider all three possibilities. In Late Egyptian, the status absolutus of the infinitive of 
rdl is dlt,^^^ whereas rdl.t is the common form of the infinitive in Middle Egyptian {dl.t is 
quite rare; GEG §299). Thus, nn wn could here be used like the more expected nn to negate 
the infinitive, meaning "without giving in excess of their bellies.The form di.t would 
be less common as a form of the perfective participle in Middle Egyptian (GEG §359), but 
it is the normal form in Late Egyptian.^®® Since nn ton is itself a Late Middle Egyptian 
form,^®^ either of these interpretations—infinitive or participle—^would work with later 
forms of rdl. A final possibility is that if dlt were interpreted as dhtiw), this could be an 
example of an existential negation of the sdnt^f ioxm (GEG §188,2). Yet out of the three 
grammatical interpretations, nn wn plus infinitive creates the clearest rendition. 

^ "Those who love death and hate life" is an obvious perversion of the common formula 
"those who love life and hate death."^^° A similar reversal occurs in the Piye Stela, where 
Piye addresses those of Per-Sekhemkheperre (Ins. 78-79): 

<nh.w m mw.t sp sn 
swi hwr.w ^nh.w m mw.t 
m mr mw.t msdd ^nh 

"Oh you who live in death, you who live in death; 
you poor wretches, you who live in death!... 

Do not love death and hate life!"^^^ 

For a discussion of the theological implication of the distinction between foreigners and 
Egyptians, see Chapter 3 §3.3 below (pp. 122-124). 

The image conveyed by "like w/i'-fish upon their bellies" is quite vivid. The win- fish is 
normally equated with the species Syndontis schall, a Nilotic fish with a distinctive bony 
shield covering the head and sharp pectoral spines.Although S. schall is the most 


Winand, Etudes de neo-egyptien, §143 shows that dl.t is normal form of the status absolutus of the infinitive in 
the 18‘'^-19* Dynasties (the same conclusion was reached earlier by Erman, NAG §407). 

This interpretation is similar to the translation by von der Way, Gottergericht und “Heiliger" Krieg, p. 28: "ein 
Gewiirm, ohne Zuwachs ihrer Korper." 

Winand, Etudes de neo-egyptien, §566. 

Loprieno, Ancient Egyptian, p. 127; lansen-Winkeln, Spdtmittelagyptische Grammatik, §655. 

Wb. 11 154.4; this statement also relates to the "Psychogramm" of the enemy in the Merneptah texts, as 
discussed by von der Way, Gottergericht und Heiliger Krieg, pp. 25-28 

Grimal, La stele triomphale de Pi('ank)y, p. 25*; translation adapted from Lichtheim, Ancient Egyptian Literature, 
vol. Ill, p. 74. Compare also KRIV 69.15: wilpav pi mw.t hr^v r Ti mri "They placed death upon themselves by 
being against Egypt." 

D. Brewer and R. Friedman, Fish and Fishing in Ancient Egypt (Warminster, 1989), p. 67; I. Gamer-Wallert, 


Fische und Fischkulte im alten Agypten (Wiesbaden, 1970), p. 12. 
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common of the Syndontis family, two other species of the genus, S. batensoda and S, 
membranaceus have a penchant for swimming upside down.^^^ In fact, one of these two 
species is depicted in the tomb of Mereruka^^^ in just such a position between normal, 
upright fish. Since there is ambiguity concerning the Egyptian designation for S. batensoda 
and the if/t'-fish are specifically described here as being "upon their bellies," it is possible 
that the term ivh^ might apply to S. batensoda or S. membranaceus in addition to S. schall}^^ 
The first annal of Thutmose III contains a similar comparison of enemies to fish (Urk. IV 
659 . 3 - 4 ):^®^ 

sk.iv>>sn sdr.(iv) 

m stsy ml rm.io m q^h smo 
Their ranks were immobile, 

lying upon on their backs like fish in the belly of a net. 

® The comparison of a foreign ruler to a dog is a common motif in Egyptian literature,^^^ 
and it continues the metaphors drawn from the animal world in this section of the Karnak 
Inscription. H. Brunner^^® noted that a similar passage in Merneptah's Amada Stela is 
paralleled by a statement in the Instruction of Amenemhat: 

Amada, lines 12-13 {KRI IV 2.6): 

dyfliv nU) ti.iu n HU hr pd.w iry mi sm tzm.io 

He causes that the lands of Khatti come upon their knees like dogs walk. 

Instruction of Amenemhat (XIIc): 

ho dl.nA iry Sttlw smt tzm.w 

I have made the Asiatics do the dog-walk. 

Yet after presenting several later parallels, notably an inscription of Taharqa at the 
temple of Kawa and the Piye Stela,^^^ Brunner concludes: "So scheint mir folgendes die 
wahrscheinlichste, wenn auch keineswegs sichere Annahme: Das Bild, dass die besiegten 


Brewer and Friedman, Fish and Fishing, p. 68. 

The Epigraphic Survey, The Mastaba of Merenika, vol. 1 (Chicago, 1938) pi. 10; the Mereruka fish is almost 
identical to a fish in the mastaba of Kagmeni (C. Firth and B. Gunn, Excavations at Saqqara: Teti Pyramid 
Cemeteries [Cairo, 1926], vol. II, pi. 50, upper left). 

It is also important to note that although S. schall is smaller than S. batensoda, their fin placement and external 
features are nearly identical, cf. Gamer-Wallert, Fische und Fischkidte, pi. V nos. 3-4. 

The use of the fish metaphor in the text of Thutmose III is one of the examples noted in Grapow, Die bildlichen 
Ausdrilcke, pp. 94-95 to which the Merneptah passage should be added. Another poignant image to be added 
to the list of fish imagery is in the Lamentation of Ipuwer (2,13; W. Helck, Die "Admonitions," Pap. Leiden 1344 
recto [Wiesbaden, 1995], pp. 10-11): 
mk hnd^tw s[[!t] mi rm.io 
"Behold, one enters the net like fish." 

(Cf. Lichtheim's creative rendition; "People flap like fish," Ancient Egyptian Literature, vol. I, p. 151). 
^^^GrapOw, Die bildlichen Ausdrilcke, pp. 75-76 (note also his discussion of positive comparisons to dogs for their 
loyalty and ability in the hunt). 

198 "2;itate aus Lebenslehren," in E. Hornung and O. Keel, eds., Studien zu altagyptischen Lebenslehren (Freiburg 
and Gottingen, 1979), pp. 149. 

^®®Ibid., pp. 145-147. For another collection of references to citations referring to "dogs" from Middle Kingdom 
literature in later Egyptian texts, see R. Jasnow, "Remarks on Continuity in Egyptian Literary Tradition," in E. 
Teeter and J. Larson, eds.. Gold of Praise: Studies on Ancient Egypt in Honor of Edward F. Wente (Chicago, 1999), 
p. 196-97. To these examples should be added a similar reference at Buhen from the reign of Thutmose III (R. 
Caminos, The New-Kingdom Temples of Buhen [London:, 1974], vol. I, pi. 62, Ins. 13-14). 
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peinde sich wie angstvolle Hunde um die Beine des Herrn sckmiegen, dass sie 
"kriechen/' ist gemein agyptisch."^°° The occurrence of the dog topos in the Karnak 
Inscription reinforces the interpretation of the metaphor's general nature, because none of 
the terminology in the parallels in Amenemhat or even at Amada occurs at Karnak—there 
is no verb of motion and the word for dog is hvhv rather than tzm. 

{painted depiction of a throne base in the tomb of Ken-amun with the effigies of 
captured enemies surmounting their name circles includes a bound man labeled "Pedjuti- 
shu."^°^ He has a full, pointed beard and long hair, virtually identical in features to the 
TjehenU'Libyan to his right. Although the Pedjuti-shu are one of the Nine Bows,^°^ "it is 
only by elimination that they are conjectured to have been peoples of the eastern or north¬ 
eastern desert. Possibly these Eastern Desert dwellers are mentioned here by 
Merneptah to indicate that he has already quelled rebellions in the east, and now he will 
halt the invasions to the west.^°^ 

sphere are two possibilities for l.dlA: a modal emphatic or a relative form;^°^ the 

former is more probable for two reasons: "to vivify this Hittite land" would serve well as 
an emphasized adjunct, and, if Merneptah has "put an end" to the Pedjuti-Shu, it is quite 
unlikely that he would use them in a diplomatic mission.^°^ The shipments of grain could 
be part of the historical reason for the statement at the end of the Victory Stela (hr. 26; 
m IV 19.3): 

HU shtp.(zu) 

"Khatti is pacified." 

IX. The Oracle & Preparation for Battle 

^^ [... (c. 20-24 groups lost)... Ti-mr]l 
hn^ Jmn hrAiv m Wis.t 

In Hornung and Keel, eds., Shidien zu altdgyptischen Lebenslehren, p. 147. 

N. Davies, The Tomb ofKen-Amun at Thebes (New York, 1930), pi. XI, detail pi. XII; Davies refers to the Pedjuti- 
shu as "Eastern nomads" (p. 23). In an 18*^ Dynasty fragment in the Puskin Museum the name "Pedjuti-shu" 
appears next to "Hau-nebu," but unfortimately, the man above the name circle for the Pedjuti-shu is not 
preserved (S. Hodjash and O. Berlev, The Egyptian Reliefs and Stelae in the Pushkin Museum of Fine Arts, Moscow 
[Leningrad, 1982], p. 119, no. 63). 

^“D. Wildung, "Neunbogen," lA W (1980); 472-73. 

™ R. Caminos, A Tale of Woe: Papyrus Pushkin 127 (Oxford, 1977), pp. 32-33 and references therein; see especially 
K. Sethe, "Die agyptischen Bezeichnungen fiir die Oasen und ihre Bewohner," ZAS 56 (1920): 53-4 for his 
collection of Nineteenth Dynasty examples of this ethnonym. 

™ Unfortunately, the Pedjuti-shu do not appear elsewhere in Merneptah's texts, so their signifance in his foreign 
policy is not known. 

Winand, Etudes de neo-egyptien, §§420ff.; §421, b has other examples of rdl with the common LE orthography 
that is also present in the Karnak Inscription. Typically this form is called the "prospective emphatic i.sdnmf," 
the verb form conveys not as much the futurity of an action, but its modality (past, presesent, or future), as 
Winand has shown (ibid., §§432M35). Three other examples of an emphatic l.sdnmf form are extant in the 
Karnak Inscription; for an analysis of the use of this form, see Chapter 4, §4.6 (pp. 144-145). 

In the Karnak Inscription, a prothetic jod is used three times to mark a relative form: l.di (In. 24), l.dd (In. 42), 
l.dl (In. 78). See Chapter 4, §6. 

The contradiction in Breasted's translation (BAR §580) is self-evident; "bringing to an end the Pedetishew, 
whom I caused to take grain in ships, to keep alive that land of Kheta." He is followed in this translation by 
Davies, Inscriptions of the Nineteenth Dynasty, p. 157. 
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r Msivs 

{bn sw hr^ mn pi h Tmhw 

llVfH.0 [...] 

. (c. 20-24 groups lost )..tz pd.zot m-M Inj 
r sksk ti n Rhiv 
ivdUsn di-t ntr hn^f>io 

Tmn m-[diY^sn m qr’^.io 
st wdX'w)'^ [n U] n Km.t dd.iv 
[... (c. 20-24 groups lost)... ts sk]y r thn^ n hno 14 

[...Beloved] Land. 

"Amun has assented," so one says in Thebes, 

"Against the Meshwesh has he turned his back, 

[not even] looking at the land of Tjemeh. 

They... 

^^ [...] commander of bowmen in front thereof, 
in order to destroy the land of Rebu. 

The hand of god being with them did they proceed, 

Amun with them as shields! 

It was commanded [to the land] of Egypt, saying [...] 

^^ [...marshalling the ranks] in order to make contact (with the enemy) in 14 days. 

® The verb hnn {Wb. Ill 495.7) is used to describe the assenting or nodding gesture of a god 
in an oracle.^°^ It is likely that "Ta-meri" ends Merneptah's oath in In. 25 to which Amun- 
Re agrees; a parallel to such an event can be found in the Chronicle of Prince Osorkon 
(In. 29): 

hnn^fwr sp sn hft dd.ivt 
ml It hm 

He (Amun-Re) readily assented in agreement with what was said, 
like a father whose son is dear to him.^°^ 

For a discussion of this oracle in the context of divine participation in the Libyan 
campaign of Merneptah, see Chapter 3, §3.2 (pp. 119-122). 

’’ The restoration bn sw hr was initially suggested by Helck,^’^° and represents a negation of 
the First Present.^^^ The action of Amun against the Libyans is paralleled by a description 
of Settf^^ in the Victory Stela (In. 11; KRI IV 15.11): 

Swth hi^fr piy^sn wr 
fh my^sn why.wt hr st-n^f 

For a brief discussion of this term in its oracular context, see J. Cerny, "Egyptian Oracles," in R. Parker, A Suite 
Oracle Papyrus fivm Thebes in the Brooklyn Museum (Providence, 1962), pp. 44-45. Cerny relates hn in the 
oracular texts to Coptic ^oiN, meaning "to approach." 

Slightly altered translation of R. Caminos, The Chronicle of Prince Osorkon (Rome, 1958), p. 35. 

Bib. Or. T1 (1970); 350. His restoration was followed by von der Way, Gottergericht und Heiliger Krieg, p. 38, 
who does not note that this is a restoration and not part of the original text. 

Groll, Negative Verbal System, p. 99; Winand, Etudes de neo-egyptien, §§628a. For a discussion of First Present 
forms in the Karnak Inscription and their negation, see Chapter 4, §7.1 (p. 148). 

Since Seth was often considered to be the god of foreigners and especially the desert, his abandoning of the 
Libyans is particularly meaningful, see H. Te Velde, Seth: God of Confusion (Leiden, 1967), pp. 109ff. 
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Seth turned his back against their chief, 

their settlements having been destroyed at his command. 

m-dl is a characteristic Late Egyptian preposition^^^ that fits well in this context as a 
statement parallel to "the hand of the god being with them." However, the front of the 
arm is damaged, and this preposition could also be read as m-', which often is used in its 
literal meanting—"in the hand of." Applied to this line, one could alternately read 
"Amun was in their hand as their shields.Although this translation is not as likely, the 
ambiguity raises the question of various decorations that the Egyptians might have 
employed on their weaponrymuch like the aegis on Roman shields,^^^ the chi-rho 
adopted by Constantine, and the cross of the Crusaders. Since the original painted details 
of weaponry in many military scenes of the New Kingdom have not survived, much 
information has been irrevocably lost; but one important exception is the tomb of Huy, in 
which are depictions of shields with elaborate depictions of Amun and the king.^^^ Amun 
appears on a number of shields in the form of a ram-headed sphinx, an image which itself 
relates to the pharaoh as deified ruler;^^® thus, the passage could refer both to the god 
Amun and the deified king accompanying Merneptah's army as apotropaic emblems on 
their shields. 

This is one of the few instances within the Karnak Inscription of the First Present 
construction with a proclitic pronoun.^^^ Other translators^^'’ have interpreted the st as a 
third person plural pronoun, even though this line uses tnv and rather than the 
impersonal ^st. 


^■i^Cerny-Groll, LEG, §7.3.1 (pp. 112-114). 

Note also the interesting parallel in P. Lansing 5,1 (Gardiner, LEM 103.15): 
zvdysn r Km.t r Ddiy 
ntr n zl nb 

It was with the god of each man in his hand (or: with him), 
that they set out from Egypt to Djahi. 

See W. Wolf, Beivaffiiung des altdgyptischen Heeres (Leipzig, 1926), pp. 76-78 for a discussion of New Kingdom 
shields. 

K. P. Goethert, "Neue romische Prunkschilde," in M. Junkelmann, Reiter ivie Statuen mis Erz (Mainz, 1996), pp. 115- 
124. For a nice example of a restored shield with numerous deities, see the frontispiece of the same volume. 

^^^N. Davies and A. Gardiner, The Tomb of Huy: Viceroy of Nubia in the Reign of Tut'nnkhnmun (London, 1926), 
pi. XXV. The shields found in the tomb of Tutankhamun also bear martial decorations, like those depicted in 
the tomb of Huy; of the eight shields found in the tomb of Tutankhamun, four are large "ceremonial shields" 
with openwork scenes, including one of the king as a sphinx trampling his enemies, while the smaller, 
functional shields are more stoutly constructed, but are adorned with gilded cartouches (ceremonial shields: 
nos. 350, 488b, 379b, and 379a (sphinx trampling his enemies); frmctional shields: nos. 488b, 492, 545, 566 (N. 
Reeves, The Complete Tutankhamen [London, 1990], pp. 176-77). 

L. Bell, "Aspects of the Cult of the Deified Tutankhamrm," in P. Posener-Krieger, ed.. Melanges Gamal Eddin 
Mokhtar, vol. I (Cairo, 1985), pp. 31-60. 

See Chapter 4, §7.1 for more about the First Present in the Karnak Inscription. 

Compare Davies' translation {Historical Texts of the Nineteenth Dynasty, p. 157): "... Amun being with them as 
their shield. [The] land of Egypt was commanded, saying [...]" His transliteration indicates that he is 
interpreting ivd as a sdrn.nw/sdm.ny form (for this form, see E. Edel, "Die Herkunft des neuagyptisch- 
koptischen Personalsuffixes der 3. Person Plural-w," ZAS 84 [1959]: 17-38): ivd.n [fj] n Km.t. Although tlris is 
slimly possible, it is much less likely than a First Present form. T. von der Way's translation indicates that he 
also interprets the st as a suffix pronoun: "Amun war mit ihnen als ihr Schildtrager." {Gottergericht und 
"Heiliger" Krieg, p. 46, n. 305; my emphasis). Spalinger, RdE 39 (1988): 129 does not list this example in his 
section "FP + vom." 
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The verb thi has been interpreted both as "to engage in battleand "to designate the 
preliminary movements of the troops prior to the actual engagement with the enemy. "^22 
An illuminating example occurs in the orders given by Thutmose III at Megiddo (Lfr/c. IV 
656, 3-4): 

Iw^tiv r thn r hr pfhsy m divnv 

One shall come in order to make contact (with the enemy) and 
in order to fight with that vile enemy in the morning 

With the limited communication and reconnaissance abilities of ancient armies, 
making first contact with the enemy, either visually or physically, would not be 
simultaneous with the actual battle.^^^ Under such an interpretation, thn can keep its 
primary meaning of "to meet, draw near" and would only rarely coincide with the 
opening of the actual battle.^^'^ 


X. Message of Ptah: The Divine Dream 

'/z'.7p mn.n hm^^fm rsiv ml nty zy' [tzo<t>] n Pth ^h<.(zu) r-[qi]lzo^ pr-^ ^nh zodi snb 
Izv^fml qf ^^ [... (c. 20-24 groups lost)...] Izo^fhr dd n^ff 
l.sd^ tzo dy 

iiv^fhr dlt n^fpi hps 

mtzvNc rivl pi Jpty Inin ImNf 

Izv pr-P <nh zodi snb In dd nffis [f...] 

Then his majesty saw in a dream, as if a [statue] of Ptah were standing near Pharaoh, l.p.h. 
He was as high ^^ [...] He was saying to him: 

"Seize (it) here!" 

As he was giving the scimitar to him: 

"And expel the foul heart from yourself!" 

Pharaoh, l.p.h., was saying to him: "Now ^° [...] 

^ This is the only preserved occurrence of '/z5n in the Karnak Inscription,^^® and here is a 
strong marker of a new section of the text—the "dream sequence." In this example, the 
dream section is introduced by a compound ^}f.n sdm.n^f verb form, which in the words of 
Gardiner are "used in some texts only to introduce incidents of outstanding interest."^^® 


22 ^ Spalinger, Aspects, p. 87. 

222Morschauser, in Goedicke, ed.. Perspectives on Kadesh, pp. 161-2. 

^ 2 ^ This interpretation of tJpi would be similar to the term "touch of the enemy" common in military texts of the 
late 19* century. Two of the many possibly examples of "touch of the enemy" are found in reports made 
during the Mahdist War, Col. H.E. Colville, History of the Sudan Campaign (Nashville, 1996 [reprint]). Part II, 
p. 15; Maj.-Gen. H. Brackenbury, The River Column: A Narrative of the Advance of the Nile Expeditionanj Force, and 
its Return down the Rapids (Nashville:, 1993 [reprint]), p. 83. I thank Prof. John Darnell for suggesting this 
interpretation and the appropriate references. 

22“* Cf. In. 31 for another use of the term with the same meaning. 

22 ^ This is noted in the structural chart of the Karnak Inscription in von der Way, Gottergericht und "Heiliger" 
Krieg, p. 7 (on p. 5, correct In. 48, to line 28). 

GEG §478. 
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Yet Gardiner also notes that the construction can be used quite repetitively (e.g. The 
Shipwrecked Sailor). In other Ramesside historical texts, especially the Kadesh Bulletin 
and Poem, the ^If.n sdni.n^fioxm is used only for marking major changes in the topic of the 
narrative,^^^ as with the single example in the Karnak Inscription. 

b restoration suggested by Helck^^® of fits in the available space, and represents a 
variant spelling of the compound preposition r qri {Wb. V 59.6; for spelling qilzv see Wb. V 

7 . 1 - 3 ). 

The height of the god in a dream also appears in a Greek text from the reign of 
Nectanebo, where Onuris is said to be 21 cubits high.^^^ The probable mention of the exact 
height of the god Ptah in Merneptah's dream also suggests that the text is alluding to an 
actual statue at Memphis. The most likely candidate is a colossus of Ptah or "Ptah of 
Merneptah," worshipped inside the temple complex of Ptah at Memphis.^^° 

This is the sole example of the imperative in the surviving portions of the Karnak 
Inscription, and it displays the Late Egyptian form with the prothetic yod. For the 
grammatical implications of this later form, see Chapter 4, §5 (p. 147). 

^ For evidence that the "foul heart" in this passage might be the heart of Merey, see 
Chapter 3 §3.1 (pp. 117-119). 


Ids Tabelle II (p. 62) von der Way, Qades-Schlacht, has seven occurrences of the "signal" in the Bulletin, 
but notes later (p. 280) that only the examples in §§52 and 81 are followed by a sdm.n^f verb form. Ibid., p. 280, 
lists eleven different examples of the compound 'li'.M sdm.th^f in the Poem. This compound verb form does not 
appear in the Victory Stela, which von der Way attributes to the non-narrative character of the text 
(Gottergericht und "Heiliger" Krieg, p. 12); the same observation was made earlier by Spalinger, Aspects, p. 209 
who also noted that all wn.Jni^fhr sdm and S(ii7i.«=/forms were also "studiously omitted" from the Victory 
Stela. Spalinger, Aspects, pp. 165-166, lists occurrences of this form in the Kadesh Poem, and concludes that 
"nowhere is this grammatical form used for imagery, bombast, or rhetoric." Although Spalinger's statement 
is true in the sense the form is not used to introduce lists of epithets (a frmction often served by ist), the 
blanket use of the words "imagery" and "bombast" is problematic. For example, Spalinger's example a (P 37) 
reads: Sm.tu n hr^f ml Mntw nb Wis.t "Then his majesty went forward like his father Montu, lord of 

Thebes." Yet he refers to P153 as "imagery" (p. 165), which states: dmd<‘sn m hi n ' n Ijtr.iv hv m '(js n hr.iv r ti h.t 
"their total was 1000 spans of chariots, coming straight forward into the fire." Additionally, it is difficult 
simply to label large portions of a historical text as "bombast," when often the seemingly exaggerated 
epithets have religious connotations and may have subtly conjured images now lost to us. Despite his 
terminology, though, Spalinger's discussion of the grammar of the Kadesh Poem is an excellent contribution 
to the understanding of the narrative composition of a military document. 

Bib. Or. 27 (1970): 350. It should also be noted that Helck's restoration looks unlikely in Muller's copy 
(Egyptological Researches, vol. I, pi. 22), but in photos it is clear that there is more damaged area then Muller 
indicates; however, the possibility of damage since Muller's nearly century old copy carmot be excluded. 

Sauneron, Les songes et leur interpretation (Paris, 1959), p. 44; G. Vittmann, "Riesen" und riesenhafte Wesen in 
der Vorstellung der Agypter (Wien, 1995), p. 30. Although the "heights" of several different Egyptian deities are 
known, this is only a measurement of one particular physical manifestation, because the gods could change 
their heights at will. (For a brief discussion with references see D. Meeks and C. Favard-Meeks, Daily Life of 
the Egyptian Gods [Ithaca, 1996], pp. 58-59). 

^ The evidence - textual and pictorial - for "Ptah of Merneptah" can be found in Sourouzian, Les monuments du 
roi Merenptah, pp. 33-39. 
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XL The Victory at the Battle of Perire 

[... (c. 20-24 groups lost)... mn/]yi <n>t-htrf m rht^grg.(iv) hr-lnUsn 
hr pi nod in hno spit n.t Pr-lrr 
Isf pi ivr hsy n [Rbzo Mriwy sj Ddy ..,] 

[... (c. 20-24 groups lost)... m hi]io^ n ibd 3 §mzo sio 
hd ti tint hn^^o 

iiv piv Ir.n pi zor hsy hno n Rbzo lv‘ tr n ibd 3 simv szo 3 
in.n^f 

(c. 20-24 groups lost).. .]r sizv 
[p]r pzv Ir.n pi ms^ n hm^hn< nt-htrhf 
dmn-R^ hn'^f^sn 
Nbzo.txj^ hr rdl.t n^^sn dr.t 
zi [...] 

[... (c. 20-24 groups lost)... hdbzo hr s]nf^siT nn sp hn^sn 
ist Inoy.id (sic) ti pd.iot n hiUffS zomo.t [n] sksk im>^s<n> 
dl.zo 11 dm.t hr r-«- ^'^[ht?...] 

[... (c. 20-24 groups lost)...] n his.t 
1st ivmusn hr dii^ 

[izo] pi zor hsy n Rbzo <1 t.(zo) snd.(io) Ib^fbdS.(zo) 
dT^fpd.zo^ 

[... (c. 20-24 groups lost)... hi^fd^] tb.ty pd.NfispNfin shs hi^f ...] 
iby.t is.f^ [n]t h^.zoNf 
lino '5 phr.zo in tf.zoNf 

1st smi [... (c. 15 groups lost).. in hNf iimdithf° nbzo^f tinzo^f n hsmn 

^pno 11 hin.Nfisb.zotffpd.ioNf^hi.zoff 

ki.iot lib in.n^f'^'^ m tiffin ki.io ^nh.zo '^i.zo [... (c. 15 groups lost)...] r «/i r inzno hiT hiq 
1st zonn pi zor hsy n Rbzo in shs r zo^r r ti^f 

Izo rht nut in in hno [... (c. 15 groups lost)...]n(.?) m sh.zot n din.zot 
1st di st 111 11 snn.zo nty hr htrl n hm^in-si^sn 

[rhr] 111 dii(zo) In.zo [smi... (c. 15 groups lost)...]nfc 
bzo ptr.(zo)^fhr gn.t blty.zo 

ist zon ti pn n Km.f in-di<^sn in '/t' iid.t m rk nszv.tyzo 
1111 rhAzv hsfrsn[... (c. 12 groups lost)...] [l.h]icj nn n [...] 
n inryt si^sn nmjNsn r hzol.t Kni.t n nb^s 
zodi ri.zo-pr.zo ti-inry 
r sdd.tPphty ntr [pn hr nht (?)...] 

^° [...] infantry and cavalry in rank and prepared before them 

upon the bank in the vicinity of the district of Perire. 

Meanwhile, the wretched chief of [Rebu, Merey, son of Dedy ...] 

[...in the evening of] the third month of Shomu, day 1. 

It was to make contact with them that the day dawned. 

The wretched enemy chief of Rebu came at the third month of Shomu, day 3, 
he having brought ^^ [... ] 

[...] in order to guard them. 

The army of his Majesty together with his chariotry went forth. 
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Amiin-Re being with them, 
the Ombite giving them the hand. 

[every] man... 

33 j prostrate in] their (own) blood, without a remnant amongst them. 

Meanwhile, the bowmen of his majesty spent six hours destroying them, 

they being given over to the sword during [combat...]. 

34 of the desert land. 

Meanwhile, when they were engaged in fighting, 

the wretched chief of Rebu was terrified, his heart weak, 
finding himself stretched out [...] 

35 [... He left] sandals, his bow, his quiver in haste behind [him], 

[...] together with him, through his limbs' desire to flee, 
great terror having encompassed his limbs. 

3*’ Meanwhile, [...] killing [...] consisting of his possessions, his tribute, his silver, his gold, 
his vessels of bronze, his wife's jewelry, his thrones, his bows, his weapons, 
and all the supplies which he brought from his land with oxen, goats, donkeys [...] 
[...] to the palace in order to present them together with the captives. 

Meanwhile, when the wretched chief of Rebu was in haste to flee to his land, 
a number of people from the enemy [.,.] blows of the daggers. 

Now the chariot warriors, who were upon his majesty's spans, placed themselves behind them, 
[in order to] fell with the arrows which were brought to kill [...] every [...] 

It was not seen in the annals of the bity-kings. 

When this land of Egypt was in their possession in a state of pestilence 
in the time of the nsiut-kings, 

one was not able to repel them [... who plund]ered these [...] 

for the sake of their son and their desire to protect Egypt for her lord, 
so that the temples of the Beloved Land might prosper, and 
in order to relate the strength of [this god upon victory (?)...] 

^ Although the text does not specify whose troops these are, the mention of infantry and 
chariotry indicates that the Egyptian forces are being described, since nowhere in 
Merneptah's texts is Merey said to have chariotry. In the Karnak Inscription plunder list, 
only twelve spans belonging to Libyan chiefs are captured (In. 59).^^^ Considering the 
enormous lacunae in the Karnak Inscription, this is not in itself conclusive, and the 
Heliopolis Victory column {KRI IV 38.3), records that forty-four horses were captured, 
implying a total of approximately twenty-two chariots.^^^ Normally, a chariot corps 
consisted of fifty vehicles, but evidence also suggests a smaller unit of only ten chariots.^^^ 
Nevertheless, it does not seem that Merey's chariot forces would have been enough to 
qualify as nt-htri. Additionally, the following clause introduced by the particle 1st has 
Merey as a subject, indicating that a reference to the enemy is a change in topic—from a 
discussion of the Egyptian army to Merey's army. 

See further Chapter 3, §1.2.3 Libyan Military (pp. 89-90.) 

33^ The word "horse" is only written with the horse hieroglyph, but a similar writing in the Year 11 plunder 
list at Medinet Habu supports a reading of hfri as "horse" and not "span." In the plunder list, 92 chariots 
and 184 htri (KRIY 53.8) are listed, but later the word horse is just spelled but the number 

184 follows it as well (KRI V 54.4-6). 

333 Schuhnan, Military Rank, p. 15. 
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^ This idiom is not in the Worterbuch, but rht can refer to a list (Wb. II 448.13-16) and 
appears in idioms such as, m rht <STZV, "in grosse Zahl" (Wb. II 449.2). Thus, the phrase 
here modifying military contingents should contain both the sense of an ordered list and a 
number of troops. The following stative of grg, indicates that m rht is related to a state of 
preparedness. All these factors support an interpretation of m rht as "in rank," 
encapsulating the concepts of order and number. 

For a discussion of the particle 1st, see Chapter 4, §2 (pp. 136-138). 

^ The final quail-chick and starry-sky sign (N2) are preserved, making the restoration of 
hiui or zoh quite certain.^^'* 

® This date is the day in Year 5^^^ on which Merneptah prepared his army at the fields of 
Perire to engage in battle with the Libyans and their allies, because the actual battle occurs 
two days later—third month of Shomu, day 3. The day 1 date is also preserved in the 
Amada Stela and the parallel texts at Amara West and Wadi es-Sebua (KRI IV 34.5-7): 
hv^tw r dd n hm^fm n hnv.io n Wnoi.it) hr thm m pi rsy 
hpr.n hsb.t 5 ibd 3 smw szv 1 
hft ly.n pi ms’^ qn n hm>>f 
shr pi ivr hsy n Rbio 

One came to say to his Majesty: "The enemies of Wawat are mobilizing in the South," 
which happened in year 5, 3rd month of Shomu, day 1, 
when the valiant army of his majesty came and 

the wretched chief of the Rebu was overthrown. 

In the Kom el-Ahmar Stela (KRI IV 20.8) and Victory Stela (KRI IV 13.7), though, the 
introductory date is ibd 3 smiu szo 3, referring to the day of battle. Thus, three different 
dates are fotmd in association with the Libyan war: the day the report of the Libyan 
invasion reached Merneptah (2nd month of Shomu), the day the army officially arrived at 
Perire and Merneptah heard the report of the southern invasion (3rd month of Shomu, 
day 1), and the day of the battle (3rd month of Shomu, day 3)}^^ 

^ Although hd ti can be rendered as an adverbial clause, the construction is an emphatic 
sentence,^^^ that appears here in the Karnak Inscription as an emphatic with a 

following dative that can be literally translated, "it was in order to engage with them that 
the land became bright.Since the third day of Shomu is mentioned in the next passage 
and day one was mentioned directly above, this passage refers most likely to the second 


For a discussion of these terms see E. Hornung, "Lexikalische Studien I," ZAS 86 (1961): 106-108; he also 
includes a variant spellings of zvlji with a final quail-chick on p. 107, n. 4. 

As Kitchen (in Leahy, ed., Libya and Egypt, p. 19) correctly emphasizes, there was no Year 4 Libyan conflict 
recorded in any extant textual material. 

There is a fourth date preserved in the Amara West Stela (In. 1): Year 6, first month of Akhet, day 1, but this 
almost certainly refers to the date on which the inscription itself was dedicated. 

Gilula, "Shipwrecked Sailor, Lines 184-185," in Studies in Honor of George R. Hughes (Chicago, 1977), p. 7^-82. 
For the use of hd U in other military accounts, see Spalinger, Aspects, p. 189. 

Following the analysis of Gilula, in Studies Hughes, p. 81. The two parallels to this construction noted by Gilula 
are Urk. IV 1860,13 and line 10 of "The Myth of the Destruction of Mankind," to which the Karnak example 
should be added. See also Depuydt, Conjunction, Contiguity, Contingency, pp. 153ff. 
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day of the third month of Shomu. Thus, the f/m'ing of the Egyptian army could be 
interpreted as preliminary maneuvers, or more likely, the first contact with the enemy,^'^° 
but it is clear that the full-scale battle did not begin until the arrival of Merey on the next 

day. 

s The walking legs followed by aleph and strong-arm determinative is obscure as a 
hieroglyphic orthography, but can be explained as a hieratic confusion: the walking reed 
leaf sign is nearly identical to the seated herdsman With the aleph as correct 

phonetic complement and strong-arm as the proper determinative, this hieratic confusion 
argues for reading the group as sno rather than 

‘■‘The god Seth, the Ombite who drives Apep away from the solar bark,^‘‘^ is the ideal deity 
to accompany the Egyptian army into battle. Just as Seth has "turned his back against" the 
Libyans,^'^'^ so too does he aid the Egyptians. 

‘ Like the angry goddess Hathor-Sakhmet who wades in human blood at the request of 
her father Re,^^® the image of the victorious ruler leaving foreigners prostrate in their own 
blood is a leitmotiv in Egyptian military texts. Two parallels in particular support the 
restoration suggested here and demonstrate the vividness of this image: 
ir st m tm m ivn Mb.iv hr snfrsn^‘^^ 

One who acts completely, with those overthrown being in their (own) blood. 

st hioi m qnl.w ir.iv m ssfphd m hdby.t hr 
They were threshed as sheaves, turned into ashes, 
cast down prostrate in their (own) blood.^^® 

i The morphology of Iry in a sdm.n^ is inexplicable as an actual sdm.n^f,^‘^'^ but just as a 
Middle Egyptian sdni.n<^f can be reduced to sdin^f in Late Middle Egyptian, so too can a 
Late Egyptian preterite sdm^f appear as sdm.n^fP^ The addition of the n-suffix to a 


See text note e to In. 28 above (p, 40). 

Compare Moller, Hieratische Pnlciographie, vol. II, no. 47 (seated herdsman) with no. 284 (walking reed leaf). 
The similarities of these signs in hieratic also led to the frequent use of the walking reed leaf for the word sw 
in the Book of the Earth (A. Piankoff, La creation du disqiie solaire [Cairo, 1953], p. 2). 

For a similar confusion of orthograplues, compare the writing of \y with the aleph and walking legs iia 
"The Blinding of Truth by Falsehood," 7,3; 8,5; 10,5 (hieratic confusion is noted by A.H. Gardiner, Late 
Egyptian Stories [Brussels, 1932], p. 34a, n. 7,3 a). See also the hieratic confusion of snv and ly discussed in 
fn, 283 below. 

^®Te Velde, Seth,pp. 99ff. 

See further In. 26, text note b (pp. 38-39). 

For this image, see E. Hornung, Der agijptische Mythos von der Himmelskuh (Freiburg and Gottingen, 1982), 
p. 39. 

Line 6 of the Gebel Barkal Stela of Thutmose III {Urk. TV 1230.2). 

Line 34 of the Year 5 Inscription of Ramesses III at Medinet Habu {KRI V 23.8). 

Translation of Edgerton and Wilson, Historical Records of Ramses III, p. 26. 

Erman, NAG §312; Jansen-Winkeln, Spdtmitteldgijptische Grammatik, §102 do not have any examples an .wy 
ending for the sdm.n^. 

Cf In. 26 of the dedicatory inscription of Ramesses II for Seti I at Abydos {KRI II 324.12): insy.ntf ssm.io nty Wf 
nsiot piu Mn-mrt-i< "He fashioned the images of his father, who is the King Seti I." For several other examples 
of double-reed leaf endings in sdm.nff's as writings of the preterite sdm^f, see F. Behnk, Grammatik der Texte 
aus el Amarna (Paris, 1930), §62. 
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suffixless form is especially common for the subjunctive/prospective sdm^fp^ and it can 
even occur for a subjunctive as the object of another verb/^^ However, in the Karnak 
Inscription the \nj.n follows the particle 1st, so the form is interpreted as a preterite sdm^f 
of the verb hy —commonly written with the .ivy suffix^^^—and here with a false n-suffix. 

^ This is one of two examples^^^ of the construction ivnnffJp' sdm in the Karnak Inscription; 
for an interpretation of this form, see Chapter 4, §7.3 (p, 149). 

' Since "standing" and "stretched" seem to describe contradictory actions, this passage is 
almost certainly an example of as an auxiliary verb. Literally, implies that one is in 
the act of doing something; it expresses a similar aspect as the stative verb form, but with 
more emphasis on active engagement in the state or action expressed by the stative verb 
form.^^^ The image of Merey as the enemy "stretched out" in a prostrate position calls to 
mind the ubiquitous representation of the pharaoh standing atop bound enemies.^^® 
Finally, since the description of Merey in flight is only partly preserved in the Karnak 
Inscription, the total denigration of the Libyan ruler the text once contained can be 
assumed from the extant rendition in the Victory Stela (In. 6; KRI IV 14.8-10): 
pi tor hsy hnv n Rbiv zv^r m nfnv grh n w’^^f 
bn mht hr tp^frd.ivy^fdgiy 

The wretched chief of Rebu fled in the middle of the night alone, 
without a feather upon his head, his feet imshod... 

The word ist appears in Wb. I 20.17 as "zittern," but the Belegstellen lists only the 
example from the Karnak Inscription. Rather than a hapax, this word could be a faulty 
writing of the infinitive of the biliteral verb is "eilen" (Wb. I 20.1-8),^®^ with the unusual 
bad-bird determinative resulting from a hieratic confusion.^^® 

"This lacuna after a restored upper block, corresponding to lines thirty-six to forty, spans 
two courses of masonry.^^^ Legrain initially published the block in 1901,^^'’ but he was 


Jansen-Winkeln, Spiihnitteltigijptische Grmnmatik, §91. 

^“ibid., §90. 

Winand, Btudes de neo-egyptien, §321. 

The other occurs just a few lines below in In. 37. 

J.M. Kruchten, Etudes de syntaxe neo-egyptienne: les verbes <h<, hmsl et sdr en neo-egyptien (Brussels, 1982), p. 29. 
Compare the image of a prostrate Libyan beneath the feet of Seti I in The Epigraphic Survey, The Battle Reliefs 
of Sety I (Chicago, 1986), pi. 29. For a discussion of the "bound prisoner motif" and references to numerous 
images of bound enemies, see R. Ritner, The Mechanics of Ancient Egyptian Magical Practice (Chicago, 1993), 
pp. 113-135. For a collection of images of bound enemies on the soles of sandals and mummy cases, 6ee G. 
Riihlmann, ' „Deine Feinde fallen imter deine Sohlen," Bemerkungen zu einem altorientalischen 
Machtsymbol," Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift Martin-Luther Universitat, Halle-Wittenberg 20 (1971): 61-84. 
Although biliteral verbs in Middle Egyptian have masculine infinitives (except for the verb sni; GEG §278), 
Winand notes several other biliteral verbs in Late Egyptian that can receive a f-suffix in the status absolutus 
(Etudes de neo-egyptien, §§79-81). 

This interpretation also bears on the reading of a variant deity's name in CT VII 288f (Spell 1039) written istl, 
which R.O. Faulkner identifies as "the trembler," (The Ancient Egyptian Coffin Texts, vol. HI, [Warminster, 
1978], p. 133, n. 4; Meeks, ALEX II 78.0093) based only on the entry in the Wb. of the Karnak Inscription word. 
Muller, Egyptological Researches, vol. 1, pi. 24. 

"Rapport sur les travaux executes a Karnak" ASAE 2 (1901): 265-269. 
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uncertain of its original location; it was copied in its proper place by Miiller,^^^ who 
comments that the block is "now on the ground." In fact, the block has never been 
restored to its original placement.^^^ It should also be noted that the very top of the block 
is decorated with text itself, but the only signs visible are nb his.t, probably referring to 
Merneptah's domination of all foreign lands. 

o Wb. II 92.10 lists this word merely as "Kostbarkeiten," but it probably refers more 
specifically to taxes or tribute. Helck^^^ translated m<^nditl as "Ausriistung," and identified 
this word as the Akkadian "mandattu," meaning "tax." As Hoch has shown, there are 
related Hebrew words that like the Akkadian word also mean "tribute" or "tax."^^^ Hoch 
suggests that this passage in the Karnak text refers both to Merey's personal possessions 
and "the tax or tribute that he was to receive." While the m^nditl was probably in Merey's 
possession at the time of battle rather than the potential for tribute, Hoch's suggestion is 
interesting; it is possible that the nmddl refer to the tribute and taxes that Merey received 
from the trade routes between inner-Africa and the Mediterranean coast that pass 
through Libya.^^^ 

P The verb sdd^^^ occurs both in the Kom el-Ahmar Stela (recto In. 4; KRl IV 20.11) and the 
Victory Stela (Ins. 1-2; KRl IV 13.7; In. 21; KRl IV 18.1): 

[... iulpnAio{7) ni\y^fnht.w sddAw m my^fqny.xo m U [n 

[... One repeats h]is victories, one relates his valor in the land [of the Meshwesh] 

sdd.t myffnht.w m U.w nb.xo 

Account of his victories in all lands. 

st hr sdd.t in m nht.w Ir.w Mr-n-Pth htp-hr-Mi'^t m Phnio 

They related these victories which Memeptah, Contented-with-Maat, made in Libya. 

Based on these parallels, the object of the verb is almost certainly a word related to 
victory, valor, or a similar concept. 
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[...(c. 11 groups lost)...] n mnnw hnnty^ ivsty r stp-si Hrh.(w) wdi.iw) snb.(io) m dd r nh/ 
hnuMrliuy hv.(iu) 
ra'r lp.zv^f<n> n<d>swff'^ 

Egyptological Researches, vol. 1, pi. 24. 

a photo of the block "on the ground" see Sourouzian, Merenptah, pi. 27. 

Die Beziehimgen Agyptens zu Vorderasien, p. 560 (no. 93). 

^^Hoch, Semitic Words in Egyptian Texts, p. 131, no. 170. 

See Chapter 3, §1.2.2 (pp. 85-88) for a discussion of the Libyan wealth. 

Redford comments that sdd is the closest Egyptian word to the modern concept of an "oral tradition," Pharaonic 
King-Lists, p. 257 and n. 1, but there is little evidence to support this assertion; Spalinger, Aspects, pp. 226-227 
also briefly discusses the use of this term in the headings and bodies of war reports. Of Merneptah's texts, the 
only preserved instance of sddt in the heading of the text is the Victory Stela (KRJ W 13.7-8). 

This restoration is based on the signs copied by Maspero (before the boat carrying the stela capsized and it 
spent thirty-six years in a canal until it was finally retrieved and safely entered the Cairo Museum), as noted 
by Lefebvre, ASAE 27 (1927): 20. 
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sni.(zo) hrA m nfr.zugrh m nod [•••(c. 15 groups lost)...] ihnn 
hr siv ntr nb hr Kni.t 
m s^r.zv l.dd^f 
st zoh.y 

dd.zut nb 

ivdb.zv hr 

bzo rhAzv [^nh] 

[... (c. 15 groups lost)... m]k sw m bi.zv^f 
Ir ^nlyfbn Izo^fr tz^ 

\zo<ffm hrio sbl n piy^f ms' 
ntk litiiv n r dit sms 
[... (c. 16 groups lost)...] in h n Tmhiv 
l.dl^sn ky r s.Nfm sn.io^fnty hr ^In^fizviffhr ptr^fs 
sdAzo m zvr.zo mi-qd^ [sn] 

[...] of the western fortress. Official report to the palace, l.p.h. saying that: 

"The enemy Merey has gone. 

It is because of his baseness that his limbs fled, 

having passed by me deep in the night with [his] bowstring [cut...?] 

All the gods have felled him on account of Egypt. 

The promises which he said— 
they have failed. 

All which his mouth spoke— 

has turned on his (own) head. 

One does not know his condition of being dead [or alive]. 

[... Behjold, he is in his awesome power. 

If he shall live, he will not command, 

he being an enemy, the rebel of his (own) army, 

(who say): "It is you who seizes us, in order to cause [bur] slaughter 
'^'’^ [...] to the land of the Tjemehu.^^® 

It is from amongst his siblings, who fight with him when he sees him, 
that another shall be put in his place, 

with the result that chiefs will be broken up in [their] entirety. 

^ Lilce the system of fortifications (consisting of mnnry-fortresses and smaller desert 
outposts^^^) between Aswan and the second cataract region, fortresses were built west of the 


263 jg 0000^1106 of thc word Tjemehu in the Karnak Inscription; for a discussion of the possible 

origins and meaning of this term, see the commentary in Chapter 3, pp. 82-85. 

For the relationship between desert ouposts with larger fortifications along the Nile, see J.C. Darnell and C. 
Manassa, "Egyptian limes: a strategic analysis of ancient Egyptian fortifications," forthcoming. In the Duties 
of the Vizier {Urk. IV 1105.4), the condition of the "southern" and "northern" mnmu are reported to the vizier. 
G. van den Boom interprets these as city guard outposts, like those from Akhetaten depicted in the tomb of 
Mahu (The Duties of the Vizier: Civil Administration in the Early New Kingdom [London, 1988], pp. 46A18); van 
den Boom argues that the juxtaposition of the »/«Hn;-fortresses and htm.io imply that both must be located in 
the city. In fact, the opposite is probably true—the htm.iv refer to the defenses of the city and Residence while 
the mnn.w guard the wider borders of Egypt. 
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Delta as a system of frontier defense and control of trade routes?^'^ In addition to the "Walls of 
the Ruler"^^^ in the eastern Delta, Amenemhat I also constructed fortifications at Qaret el Dahr 
(near the mouth of the Wadi Natrun; pi. 1) that guarded several roads linking the western 
desert with the Nile ValleyFor the New Kingdom period, several different fortresses have 
been discovered that have inscribed material from the reign of Ramesses H: Zawiyet Umm el- 
Rakham, el-Alamein, el-Gharbaniyat,^^^ and TeU Abqa'in.^^'^ Any one of these fortresses could 
be the one mentioned in the Kamak Inscription, despite claims that forts such as Zawiyet 
Umm el-Rakham, just to the west of the major Libyan trading post at Marsa Matruh, were 
abandoned after the reign of Ramesses Although the Kamak Inscription does not 
provide evidence that Zawiyet specificaUy was stiE in use under Memeptah, the report sent to 
the palace indicates that at least one of the fortresses was being used for frontier defense. Even 
if the far western forts were abandoned, the presence of mifitary garrisons at el-Alamein or el- 
Gharbaniyat would have controlled one of the major routes from Libya to the Egyptian 

Pelta_^the narrow corridor between the Qattara depression and the Mediterranean coast.^^*’ 

The very presence of these forts during the reigns of Ramesses E and Memeptah provided 
further impetus for the use of the oasis routes by the Libyans and their allies. This in turn 
could have led to the abandonment of the forts—^not because of a continued dkect Libyan 


S. Richardson, "Libya Domestica: Libyan Trade and Society on the Eve of the Invasions of Egypt," JARCE 36 (1999): 
151, makes the observation that the fortresses are not guarding the western frontier, but rather the trade along tire 
Mediterranean coast. The fortresses were most likely placed with trade routes in mind, but they were also 
strategically placed to guard the major route leading from Libya into Egypt—thus guarding the western frontier. For 
a brief discussion of the economic and military functions of the northern fortresses of Ramesses H, see S. Snape, 
"Walls, weUs, and wandering merchants: Egyptian control of Marmaiica in the Late Bronze Age," in C.J. Eyre, ed.. 
Proceedings of the Seventh International Congress of Egyptologists (Leuven, 1998), pp. 1081-84. See also the discussion 
onp. 30 above, 

Mentioned both in Sinuhe B17 and Prophecies of Neferti 66 (W. Helck, Die Prophezeiung des Nfr.tj [Wiesbaden, 
1970], XVa [p. 56]; Posener, Litterature et politique, pp. 55-57). For a discussion relating the "Walls of the 
Ruler" to general border defense in the Middle Kingdom, see S. Quirke, "Frontier or Border? The Northeast 
Delta in Middle Kingdom Texts," in The Archaeology, Geography and History of the Egyptian Delta in Pharaonic 
Times (Oxford, 1989), pp. 261-274. Rather than being a single fortress, S. Quirke's suggestion that the "Walls 
of the Ruler" is a string of small fortifications seems quite likely. Further evidence in fact comes from an 
earlier passage in the Prophecies of Neferti (33-34) where the terrible condition of Egypt is described as: 
"Asiatics have come down into Egypt, for a fortress lacks another beside it, and no guard will hear." 
(translation of R. Faulkner, in W.K. Simpson, ed.. Literature of Ancient Egypt, p. 237; Helck, Nfr.tj, Vlle-e 
Ip. 28]). Since Neferti states that this situation will be later rectified by the building of the "Walls of the 
Ruler," it is obviously not a single fortification, but rather a string of forts protecting a frontier area. 

A. Fakhry, "Wadi-el-Natrun," ASAE 40 (1940): 845-48, pis. 114-16. 

L. Habachi. "The Military Posts of Ramesses 11 on the Coastal Road and the Western Part of the Delta." BIFAO 
80 (1980): 13-30. Habachi gives an overall description of the remains and publishes a few stelae fragments 
from the different fortresses; note especially the mention of Thmu in plate V (Zawiyet Umm el-Rakham) and 
the reference to Rbzu on p. 21, fig. 4, ln.4 (el-Alamein). 

S. Thomas, "Tell Abqa'in: a Fortified Settlement in the Western Delta, Preliminary Report of the 1997 Season," 
MDAIK 56 (2000): 371-376. 

See references in fn. 160 above; note also the statement in line 19 that the Libyans plundered the fortresses—as 
noted above, it is unlikely that the Eg5q3tians would have left the fortresses in a state to be plundered if they 
had already abandoned them. Hopefully further archaeological investigations will provide more precise 
information on the use and abandonment of the fortresses. 

^^^See Chapter 3, §1.4 (p. 99). 
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threat, but rather because the Egyptians realized that it was much more crucial to protect the 
routes through the oases. 

^ According to Gardiner (GEG §224) m dd is used for direct quotations, and "when 
insistence is laid on the fact that the words given are the exact words of the speaker, m dd 
is apt to take the place of r dd." Since r dd comes to mean merely "that" in Late Egyptian, 
this elaborate introduction to the quote could intentionally emphasize that what follows is 
taken verbatim from the report sent to the palace. 

The verb zf'r "to flee," appears in a similar construction in Sinuhe B149: w'r zy'r n hno^f, 
which is traditionally rendered "A fugitive flees from his environs."^^® However, with the 
expression "flee from," one would expect the preposition m and not Unless the 
Sinuhe example of w^r n is interpreted as a n-ni mterchange,^®° the n here should mean 
"because of."^^^ In light of this parallel, the n of ndsiv in the Karnak Inscription can be 
interpreted as a haplography for n ndsiv, meaning "because of his baseness." Although 
zc'r as a strong verb caimot morphologically indicate its nominal (emphatic) nature, the 
clauses following zf'r iv^r n hno^f in Sinuhe B149 are also nominal forms, indicating that 
zc'r places emphasis on why the fugitive flees; similarly the Merneptah inscription 
emphasizes Merey's baseness as the impetus for this flight, and it is slimly possible that 
this is an allusion to the passage in the popular story of Sinuhe. 

The cut bowstring is another vivid image of enemy surrender for the ancient 
the removing of the feather it is a sign of cowardice and defeat. A 
parallel text from the reign of Ramesses II specifically relates the defeat of the enemy to 
their breaking of their own bows {KRI II 319.7-10): 


Yet the use of the forts is again attested in the Second Libyan War of Ramsses m, where soldiers in desert 
fortresses fire upon the invading Libyan army (Epigraphic Survey, Medinet Habii, vol. H, pi. 69)—this re-use of 
the fortresses could be complementary to larger defensive systems covering the oasis routes. Evidence indicates 
that after the Libyan incursions under Merneptah and Ramesses III, the 21®‘ Dynasty high-priest ruler 
Menkheperre placed great importance on controlling the routes connecting the various oases and even the 
desert roads within the Qena Bend q.C. DameU, "Opening the Narrow Doors of the Desert: Discoveries of the 
Theban Desert Road Survey in the Egyptian Western Desert," in R. Friedman, ed., Egypt and Nubia: Gifts of the 
Desert [London, 2002], pp. 132-135). 

Simpson, ed.. The Literature of Ancient Egypt, p. 65; cf. Lichtheim, Ancient Egyptian Literature, vol. I, p. 228: "A 
fugitive fled his surroundings." 

Wb. 1285.9, compare also KRI II 229.6; 231.3 (= Meeks, ALEX III, 79.0635). 

See fn. 16 above for references. 

GEG §164,5; W. Westendorf, "Sinuhe B 160," in W. Schenkel, ed.. Festschrift filr Siegfried Schott zu seinem 70. 
Geburtstag, (Wiesbaden, 1968), p. 128. He translates the lines as: "Wegen seiner Umstande floh ein Fliehender, 
/ doch (jetzt) ist meine Rechtfertigung in der Residenz." The proper emphasis in this passage is recognized 
already by H.J. Polotsky, "Egyptian Tenses," in Collected Papers (ferusalem, 1971), p. 79 n. 20. 

For references to this image, see J.C. Darnell, "Two Sieges in the ,®thiopic Stelae," in D. Mendel and U. 
Claudi, eds., Agypten im Afro-orientalischen Kontext: Aufsdtze zur Archdologie, Geschichte und Sprache eine 
unbegrenzten Raumes (Gedenkschrift Peter Behrens) (Cologne, 1991), p. 88, n. 71. Similarly, rather than cutting 
the bowstring or even breaking their bow, an enemy could turn the bow as a potent gesture of surrender (see 
R. Wilkinson, "The Turned Bow as a Gesture of Surrender in Egyptian Art," JSSEA 17 [1987]: 128-133). 

In his discussion of this stela, Spalinger (in Lesko, ed.. Studies Parker, p. 138) does not provide a transliteration, 
nor does he explain why the word which he translates as "break" is written with the walking reed leaf. In 
Wb. Ill 419.4, the verb sHy—"verbrechen"—is spelled with the seated hersdman sign (A47). In the hieratic of 
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di hty St.tyw dti hr pgi 

pd.(w)t^sn rdl.w r h.t 

Who causes Asiatics to retreat from fighting upon the battlefield, 
so that they break their bows, which are cast into fire.^^'^ 

e ■jyjis passage of the report from the frontier fortress is very similar to a quote of Ptah in 
the Victory Stela (Ins. 19-20; KRI IV 17.10): 
ddiu Pth r hno Rbiv 

shwy bU.w<=fnb ivdb.io hr tp^f 
What Ptah said concerning the enemy of Rebu: 

"All his crimes are gathered, being turned upon his head." 

For the impact of this parallelism on the relationship between the various texts of 
Merneptah's Libyan War inscriptions, see Chapter 3 §2.1 (p. 109). 

^ The abrupt transition from the border fortress report to the speech of the captured 
Libyans has parallels in the texts of Ramesses As with many of the direct speech 
portions of the Karnak Inscription, the speech of the Libyan captives contains Late 
Egyptian verbal forms. Here, the bn r tz is an example of a negative Third Future, 
When the Third Future functions as the apodosis of a conditional, as it is here, it indicates 
the "logical outcome of the fulfillment of the condition. This observation is also borne 
out by the context of this statement—even if Merey survives his flight back to Libya, he 
will never lead another army. 

s As with the hasty flight of Merey, the motif of his own family wishing to slay him occurs 
in the Victory Stela (In. 7; KRI IV 14.12-13):287 
Ip- my=rfsn.iv hsny r sim^f 

The look of his brothers was fierce enough to kill him. 

On a religious level, this motif of the enemy punishing its own is paralleled in the 
Underworld, where the punishers of the damned are recruited from amongst the damned 
themselves.^^® 


this period, the writing of the seated herdsman is nearly indistinguishable from the walking reed leaf, leading 
to the orthography in the stela (compare Moller, Hieratische Pnldographie, vol. II, p. 4, no. 47 [seated herdsman] 
with p. 26, no. 283 [walking reed leaf]; a similar confusion is also cited by Jansen-Winkeln, Spdhnitteliigijptische 
Grammatik, §42 [p. 29]). For an example of a similar hieratic confusion in the Karnak Inscription, see text note 
g to In. 32 (p. 45 above). 

^^This translation follows that of Spalinger, in Lesko, ed.. Studies Parker, p. 138. 

Note the interpolation of the statement "Their soul is wretched, their heart is finished..between two quotes 

by Libyan captives, as interpreted by Edgerton and Wilson, Historical Records of Ramses 111, p. 82 (KRI V 64.1- 

2). For speeches of enemies in Ramesside texts in general, see Morschauser, in Goedicke, ed.. Perspectives on 

Kndesh, pp. 132-134. 

286 ^ ^ 

P. Frandsen, An Outline of the Late Egyptian Verbal System (Copenhagen, 1974), §29 (henceforth Frandsen, 
OLVS). 

For the "self-destruction" of the enemy in Merneptah's texts, see von der Way, Gottergericht und "Heiliger" 

Krieg, pp. 59-62. 

288 ^ ^ 

E. Hornung, Altdgyptische Hdllenvorstellung (Berlin, 1968), pp. 11-12. 
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XIII. Aftermath of the Battle: Egypt Rejoices 

[... (c. 17 groups lost)...] tz-pdt mn[f]y.t nt-htri hw.tyio^ nb n ms^ 
lon.iv m n^rn° hr kf^io 

[... (c. 17 groups lost)... hr-hi.Us[n] itp.(io) m hny qrnt n his.t Rbiu 
hn^ kp.iv n hist [nb] zon.zo hn<^v 
m Jnr.iu hr mstl.zv ht^'^ [...] 

[... (c. 17 groups lost)... hr]yiv n tiifsn 
ist ti r dr^ffm <h><y r hr.t 

dml.zo spi.zut hr nhm n nn n bii.zvt hpr.zvt^ 

[i]t[rzo...] 

[... (c, 18 groups lost)...]s^y in in.zo hr ssd‘^ 
r dlf via hm^f qnn^f 

(c. 17 groups lost)...] officers, infantry, chariotry, and all the veterans of the army 
who were as narn-troops bearing plunder. 

(c. 17 groups lost)... donkeys] before them loaded with uncircumcised phalli 
of the foreign land of Rebu 

together with the severed hands of [all] the foreign lands which were with them 
in containers and baskets; [their(?)] things... 

[... (c. 17 groups lost)...] the enemies of their land. 

Now the entire land was rejoicing to heaven, 

the towns and nomes acclaiming because of these marvels which have happened. 
The river ... 

[... (c. 18 groups lost)...] their [...] as tribute underneath the window of appearanges, 
to let his majesty see that he is victorious. 

® lizu.ty, according to Wb. I 29.14, is a "Wiirdentrager," but this translation seems out of 
place in a listing of military forces.^®^ A possible solution is also found in P. Bologna 1094 
(vs. 1,2), which mentions a hzv n zv^io —an elderly soldier, which could also be translated as 
veteran.^^° The reading of hw.ty as "veteran"^^^ based on the root "old age," can also be 
compared to the use of nfi'.zv (Wb. II 258.2), determined with a child, to mean "recruits. 
Thus, a translation "experienced" or "veteran" captures the distinctions that the ancient 
Egyptians made in their military terminology. 

Meeks, ALEX III, 79.0085 (p. 8) lists two examples, both of which occur in a ritual, priestly context. 

Caminos, LEM, p. 32 just translates "elderly soldier." 

Schulman, Military Rank, p. 118 similarly translates the term hio.ty as "veterans." 

Schulman argues that nfrw in fact refers to "elite troops," (Military Rank, pp. 20-21). While the maryannu 
chariot warriors are an example of elite troops who are characterized by "youthfulness," (cf. W. Helck, 
"Marijannu," in LA III, 1190-1191; Helck, Die Beziehnngen Agyptens zii Vorderasien, pp. 522-26; J.C. Darnell, 
"Supposed Depictions of Hittites in the Amarna Period" SAK 18 [1991], rm. 36-37), the same connotations do 
not appear to hold true for the ne/ent-troops. As J. Yoyotte and J. Lopez ("L'organisation de I'armee et les 
titulatures de soldats au Nouvel Empire Egyptien," Bib. Or. 26 [1969]: 5) argue, nfno often occurs in 
conjimction with the word tz, "to levy," which makes no sense with elite troops. Schulman claims that his 
translation is supported by the Knosso stela of Thutmose IV where it states (Urk. IV 1546.11); 
nht.w-^ r Itr.ty m nfrw hr-gSif 

the warriors were on both flanks, consisting of nfrzv who were at his side 
But this passage does not necessarily imply that the nfrw are elite troops, and the placement of the nfrxv beside 
the king could even argue for their interpretation as recruits or less-experienced troops, because they would 
be surrounded by more experienced troops on the flanks. 
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The n'rn are most famous for their timely arrival at the battle of Kadesh, but appear in 
other contexts as a designation for foreign infantry auxiliaries, with the further 
connotation of a highly regarded fighting force.^^^ Schulman argued that the n'm were 
not a special unit, but "merely an Asiatic word for soldiers, and was so used by the 
Egyptians. Yet the use of the word in the Karnak Inscription indicates that the n^rn are 
considered to be a force worthy of comparison to the victorious troops of Merneptah,^^^ 
and it is illogical to claim that the Egyptian army is being praised with an Asiatic word for 
soldiers that lacked any further connotations. 

Another way to interpret this passage in the Karnak Inscription is to assume a more 
mundane implication to the n^rn —as foreign auxiliaries, they could also be called upon to 
carry the plunder for the main army, allowing the Egyptian forces to be free to fight in the 
event of a surprise attack.^®^ Although W. Mayer and R. Mayer-Opificius incorrectly 
identified the n'rn with the sdm-^s (which they translate as 'camp followers'),^^^ their 
fundamental conclusion is insightful: "Das siegreiche Heer Merenptahs kehrt mit so 

Helck, Die Beziehiingen Agyptens zu Vorderasien, p. 563, no. 163 translates this term as "Elitetruppe." Hoch, 
Semitic Words in Egyptian Texts, p. 182 (no. 245) lists this term as "soldiers; special detachment." For references 
concerning the Semitic origin of this word, see A. Schulman, "The N'rn at Kadesh Once Again," JSSEA 11 
(1981): 8, n. 5. In P. Anastasi I, the also appear as "rebels" against whom Hori's interlocutor plans his 
attack (see H.W. Fischer-Elfert, Die satirische Streitschrift des Papyrus Anastasi I [Wiesbaden, 1992], p. 119, and 
his discussion in Papyrus Anastasi I: Ubersetzung und Kommentar, pp. 150-51 and 154-157). H. Goedicke has 
suggested ("Considerations on the Battle of Kadesh," JEA 52 [1966]: 80) that the Mrn might be identical with 
the fierce 'Apiru, but there is little evidence to support this equation. 

A. Schulman, "The N'm at the Battle of Kadesh," JARCE 1 (1962): 52. In Schulman's translation of line 45 of 
the Merneptah Karnak Inscription (Military Rank, p, 118 [no. 190]), he renders this section as "all the veterans, 
(and) the ones who were jwrn-troops with captures." Although a seated man or plural strokes would be 
expected for the participle (wn.w), this translation is possible. 

A. Schulman, JSSEA 11 (1981): 10-11 expands upon his earlier article and states that '"those who were n'rn 
carrying plunder' (hry kj<iv) appear in apposition, parallelism, or contrast, to 'veterans of the army'..." Of 
these three options, "parallelism" certainly appears to be the most apt, but not in the way Schulman envisiges 
when he also claims (p. 12) that the n'ra were "the squires of the 'veterans of the army... or... equally 
possible, they actually were the 'veterans of the army.'" The phrase "like n<rn bearing plimder," as shown 
above, refers to the entire list of military units, not just the veterans. Fundamentally, Schulman wishes to have 
n’-rn designate a generic group, and even goes so far as to say (p. 19) that "the n’-rn were no more a distinct or 
specific body of soldiers than were the mariannu whom Ramesses HI employed...." In fact, the comparison to 
manyannu is quite appropriate, because like those elite chariot warriors, Egyptian texts, including the Karnak 
Inscription, indicate that the M'rn were also especially respected for their fighting skills (for the maryannu see 
fn. 292 above). 

The military complications caused by plundering were also experienced by Thutmose HI who was prevented from 
making a direct assault on Megiddo, because his army stopped to plunder the enemy camp QJrk. IV 658.8-10): 

1st hi nl ir ms' n hmofyAl.t Ibi^sn 
r hq in n (l)ht n m 11 hr.zv 
Iw^sn [hr if] Mktl m U i.t 

Indeed, if the army of his majesty had not given their hearts 

over to the plundering of the possessions of these enemies, 
they would [have seized] Megiddo at that moment. 

^®^"Die Schlachtbei QadeS; Der Versuch einer neuen Rekonstruction," UP 26 (1994): 354-359. They assume that 
a passage in §11 of the reliefs (KRl 11132.6-14) equates the w'rn with the sdm-'s, when in fact, it claims that the 
«'ni arrived at the camp when the sdm-'s were fighting off the attacking Hittites: 
hv pi nvn hr Sfst 

\ivow hr '(/ r pi Ihy 
iw m n sdnMS n hm^dhr hdb st 
The n'rn attacked them (the Hittites), 

as they (the Narn) entered into the camp, 

while the camp followers of his majesty were (also) killing them. 
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reicher Beute beladen aus Libyen zuriick, dafi selbt die Veteranen noch, so wie sonst die 
camp followers, diese tragen miissen." 

‘^The "marvels which had happened" is a poetic way of referring to the military victory of 
Merneptah, as is made clear in the Victory Stela (In. 14; KRl IV 16.4-6): 
bhwt hpr.tl n Ti-mry 

dd ph sw m dr.t^s m sqr-^nh 
m n(i) sh.w n nswt ntry 
r hfty.io^fm-bdi PhR^ 

A great marvel has happened for Egypt: 

the one who attacked it was placed in her hand as a captive, 
by means of the coimsels of the divine king 
justified against his enemies before Pre. 

Both the Karnak example and the parallel from the Victory Stela support G. Posener's 
conclusion that although the king can be "great" or even "lord" of bh.wt, he is not the one 
who initiates the marvels.^^® Thus, although the "marvel" in the Karnak Inscription is 
linked both with the battle and Merneptah's ability as a military leader,^^^ the ultimate 
source of the victory remains with the gods.^°° 

The "window of appearances" calls to mind the image of the king appearing from a high 
platform and distributing awards to his honored officials,^^^^ while the bringing of plunder 
specifically conjures images of the durbar scenes from Amarna tombs.^^^ The appearance 
of the king at the ssd-window could thus imply the distribution of some of the Libyan 
booty to the army officials. Although not specifically cormected with a battle, the Decree 
of Horemheb describes a similar occasion where Horemheb, at the ssd-window, rewards 
the royal guard for their service and recieves acclamation.^®^ 

® Although this verb could also be read as rd\A(w), a prospective sdm^f in a clause of 
purpose,®®"^ a parallel passage in the Victory Stela (Ins. 1-2; KRl IV 13.8-9) indicates the 
correct interpretation of preposition (r) plus infinitive (dlf):®®® 

De la divinite du Pliaraon (Paris, 1960), pp. 49-58; for a discussion of the relation of the ephitets 'ss bhwt and iib 
bhivt to the solarization of the king, see Grimal, Les termes de la propogande, pp. 352-355. 

Bhwt as a omen of the gods can also be more concretely related to the spoils of war; according to E. Graefe, 
"Zwischen 'Kostbarkeiten' und 'Omina' als Versprechen des Gottes fiir den Herrscher besteht agyptisch 
gesehen kein wesentlicher Unterschied." ("Konig und Gott als Garanten der Zukimft (notwendiger 
Ritualvollzug neben gottlicher Selbstbindung) nach Inschriften der greichisch-romischen Tempel," in W. 
Westendorf, ed., Aspekte der spdtdgyptischen Religion [Wiesbaden, 1979], p. 63, n. 11). 

^“See further Chapter 3 §3.2 (pp. 119-122). 

For references to this image and a discussion of its appearance on New Kingdom private stelae, see A. 
Schulman, Ceremonial Execution and Public Reiuards (Freiburg; Gottingen, 1988), p. 116, n. 218; Caminos, LEM, 
pp. 64-65. 

For one of several examples, see N. de Garis Davies, El Amarna II: The Tombs of Panehesy and Meryra 11 
(London, 1905), pis. XXXIII-V. 

Urk. IV 2158.2-2159.7; for translation and commentary, see I.-M. Kruchten, Le Decret d'Horemheb (Brussels, 
1981), pp. 162-77. 

E. Doret, The Narrative Verbal System of Old and Middle Egyptian (Geneve, 1986), pp. 43^4 and references 
therein; Winand, Etudes de neo-egyptien, §359. 

Although in ME, the form dit for the infinitive is rare (GEG §299), it is the predominate form in Late Egyptian 
(Winand, Etudes de neo-egyptien, §§160-164 [pp. 87-89]). 
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sdd.t my<=fnht.zv m ti.(w) nb.iv 
r dl.tU nb dmd-iw) 
r dl.t ptrAiv nfr m my^fqn.io 
Account of his victories in every land, 

in order to let every land together understand 
in order to let the perfection of his valor be seen. 

Similarly, the spoils of war are brought to the window of appearences in order to let 
his Majesty, Merneptah, see his own valor.^°^ 


XIV. The Plunder List 


rjit lyquv Inyt m [h] pn n Rbio^ 

hn^ his.wt ln.nf^f[h]n^{r^f\ m mlt.t 

¥[...] 

[,..(c. 20 groups lost)... r- hv]d pr-m^ n Mrl.n-Pth Htp-hr-mi^.t [Inh Th\nw'^ nty m Pr-lrr 
r m dml.w hr.tv n his.t si<^ m Mrl.n-Pth Htp-hr-rm^.t 
[,,.(c. 20 groups lost).. .] hnn m qrnt zl 6 

ms.iv tor.to sn.iv n pi ivr n Rbzv hdb.w Inyt my^sn hnn [m qrnt ....] [...] 

[,..(c. 20 groups lost). ..] Rbiv hdbio Inyt nnjf^sn hnn m qrnt 6,351 

dmd ms.zv [.] [...] 

[...(c. 20 groups lost) Sr]dn Skrs Iqws n m his.wt n pi ym nty bn n^tv q [rnt] [...] 
[...(c. 16 groups lost)... qr]nt Skrs zl 22 


zl 222 
dr.t 250 
zl742 
dr.t 790 


^ [...(c. 20 groups lost). .. "I]qzos nty mn m-dl^v qrnt hdb.zo Inyt my^^sn kp.zv-dr.t 

nnz m-dl^o^^ [qrnt .] 

[...(c. 16 groups lost). .. m]r.zv^ 

InyA(zv) my^szt Imn m qrnt r pi nty tzv.tzv Im 
Irnhnnniqr [nt...] 

[...(c. 17 groups lost)... n]iy<^sn kp.zv 
Skrs Tzvrs ly.(zv) m hrzv n Rbzv 
[...(c. 20 groups lost).. .] Qhq^ Rbzv Inyt m sqb.zv-^nh 
hm.zvt n pi zvr hr.zv n Rbzv In.zvfflrm^f 
lzv(n.v ^nh 

dmd Inyt [m sqr.zv-^nh(?). 

[...(c. 20 groups lost)...] 

h'^.zv n r-^-ht zvn m dr.t^v Inyt m hq 
hmt sf.zvt Mszvs^ 

[...(c. 20 groups lost). .. ssr.zv n Rbiv(?)]’^ 

htr.zv^ zvn hr pi hrzv n Rbzv hn^ m ms.zv n Rbzv Inyt 
Izvf^v ^nh-^ 


[...] 

zl 6,nr 

[...] 

zl 2,362 

[...] 

zl218 

Rbzv zl.t 12 

9,376 

9,111 

120,214 

12 


’ The use of qn in both the Karnak Inscription and the Victory Stela should also be noted. 
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Iht ^%lny m-^^snh.. (c. 17 groups lost)...] MSwS 
<hi>q ^ hm^f^nh wdi snb ivn hr ^hi m hrw n Rbiv 

nmmn.t sbn 1,307 

^nh.zo [...] 

^^ [... (c. 20 groups lost)... ] s&n 64 

hdtb.wnsior <...>^ 

[U]pr rhd.ivt sf. [f] kt.[wY^ mdrn.io " mh^q.w hn.zv sbn° 3,174 

zuh.tw [...] 


List of the plunder which was brought from that land of Rebu 

together with the foreign lands which it brought [with it] likewise. 

[Their] things ... 

[...c. 17 groups lost...] between the fortified plantation of 

"Memeptah, Contented-with-Maat, He-Who-Surrounds-the-Tjehenu" which is in Perire, 
and the forts of the high desert beginning with "Memeptah, Contented-with-Maat[...]" 


[...] phalli with foreskins: 6 men 

children of the chiefs and brothers of the chief of Rebu who were slain 

and their phalli [with foreskins] carried off [.] 

[■••] (?) of the Rebu slain and their phalli with foreskins carried off 6,359 

total of the great chiefs [.] [ ] 

^^ [... Sher]den, Shekelesh, Akawasha from the foreign lands of the sea who 

did not have fore [skins... ] [ ] 

[... fore] skins Shekelesh 222 men 

amounting to: 250 hands 

Tursha 742 men 

amounting to: 790 hands 

Sherden [....] [ ] 

[...Aka]washa who did not have foreskins who were slain and their 

hands carried off, because they did not have [foreskins.] 

^^ [•■■] pyramids, 

so that their phalli with foreskins might be carried off to the place where 

One (the king) was: 6,111 men 

making uncircumcised pha®®[lli....] [ ] 

[... ] their hands. 2,362 men 

Shekelesh and Tursha who came as enemies with the Rebu. [.] 

[...] Qeheq and Rebu who were brought as captives: 218 men 

Wives of the fallen chief of Rebu whom he brought with him, 

they being alive: 12 Rebu women 

Total who were brought [as captives(?)] [...] 

[...] 9,376 

weapons of combat which were in their hands brought as plunder: 

copper swords of the Meshwesh: 9,111 

[... arrows of the Rebu(?)] 120,214 

spans which carried the enemy of Rebu 

and the chiefs of Rebu, they being alive: 12 

Things ^‘’[which they brought with them...] Meshwesh. 

<plunder> of his majesty from fighting the enemy of Rebu: 
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mixed cattle 
goats 

various [...] 
silver drinking vessels 

Upr-vessels, rhd-vessels, swords, kt-vessels, weapons(?), razors, 
and various vessels: 
apart from [....] 


1,307 

< . > 

64 


3,174 


“ This formula is the typical introduction to a plunder list, and occurs several times in the 
annals of Thutmose The plimder list in the Karnak Inscription includes several 
examples of Late Egyptian lexicography^^® and the Libyan and Sea People ethnonyms are 
spelled slightly differently than in the rest of the inscription; this supports Spalinger's 
conclusion that "there appears to have been an actual differentiation between the war 
diary and the lists of the tribute taken by the army."®°^ 


® Wb. I 515.10 defines this word simply as "villa," but the attestations of pr-mi in 
P. Harris I indicate that the word encompassed a wider meaning. In P. Harris I 5,2 it is a 
component of the temple gardens of Medinet Habu®^*^ and in Harris 31,6 the pr-nn is 
found inside of the hiot R^-mss hqi-lwnw to the north of Heliopolis. According to Grandet, 
the latter structure to which the pr-im belongs is most likely "une colonie agricole chargee 
de Tapprovisionnement d'un temple funeraire heliopolitain de Ramses III."®^^ The pr-im 
in the Karnak Inscription®^^ is also attached to a structure bearing the name of the 
Pharaoh.®^® For another mention of "pr-mi of Pharaoh," see the Excursus P. Louvre N3136 
(p. 128 below). 


a list of these examples and commentary, see H. Grapow, Studien zii den Annalen Thiitmosis des Dritten und 
zu ihnen verwandten historischen Berichten des Nenen Reiches (Berlin, 1949), pp. 27-^31. The plunder list following 
the Year 11 Libyan War of Ramesses III also begins similarly {KRIY 53.2); 
p! hicj in.n pi hpS tnr n pr-'s 'k/t wdi snb m hr.iu m Msios 
"The plunder which the valiant arm of Pharaoh, l.p.h. 

brought from the enemies from amongst the Meshwesh." 

Since this passage is a label to a scene rather than integrated into a text, the word "list" may not have seemed 
necessary; also, the label begins with the list of severed hands, and then proceeds to the passage quoted above. 
For example, the negative morpheme ntn (In. 54, 2 times) and the prepositions Inn (In. 57) and ivht (In. 61), 
which do not appear elsewhere in the inscription. 

Aspects, p. 141. 

Grandet, Papyrus Harris I, vol. II, n. 101 (pp. 23-24) discusses the various nuances of the designation pr-mi, 
and concludes the word in Harris 5,2 means "bassin;" pr-mi occurs in the plural in this passage, a further 
indication an entity smaller than a "villa" is intended. It is also possible that pr-mi is related to minu {Wb. II 
30.6-7; cf. mil Wb. II 11.2 and minr Wfb. II 30.1), which the Wb. renders as "Lusthaus." B. Gefiler-Lohr further 
describes minv as "Aussichtsplatz" (Die heiligen Seen agyptischer Tempel [Hildesheim, 1983], p. 188 and n. 674; 
see also pp.'187-91 discussion of this word and pp. 207-18 for the rnirw at Akhetaten). Although the term 
describes a feature within a temple, if pr-mi is related to mirw, then it is also possible that the author is 
extending the definition to also mean a military watchpost. Unfortunately, the handful of attestations of pr-ini 
require the connection with mirw to remain only speculation. 

Grandet, Papyrus Harris I, vol. II, n. 519 (pp. 130-131). 

The word also occurs in the Kom el-Ahmar Stela, verso, line 8 {KRI IV 22.3), but it is immediately followed by a lacuna. 
The text itself does not indicate if this is a temple, fortress, or some other building. It is important to note, though, 
that by the time of the New Kingdom, the distinction between a temple and a fortification was often unimportant, 
since the outer walls of a temple could take on the appearance of a massive fortress (B. Kemp, Ancient Egypt: 
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Furthermore, the location of "Merneptah, Contented-with-Maat, He-Who-Surrounds- 
the-Tjehenu" along the western border of Egypt—and its bellicose name—indicates a 
martial function. Thus, combining Grandet's identification of the building of Ramesses III 
as a "colonie agricole" with a more military structure would suggest that "Merneptah, 
Contented-with-Maat, He-Who-Surrounds-the-Tjehenu" was a fortified plantation at the 
edge of the Delta. As such, this fortress-like institution could have served as the main 
supply depot for the surrounding forts—much like the function of Askut in the system of 
forts around the Second Cataract.^^^ This interpretation provides a logical explanation for 
the existence of villa-like gardens in such an incongruous location— pr-im is used to 
describe man-made fertile areas, an apt term for a fortified agricultural area. 

The tradition of giving fortresses bellicose names is well attested in the Middle 
Kingdom,^^^ and in building names of the Ramesside period these propagandistic 
epithets are often combined with the name of the ruling pharaoh. "Merneptah, 
Contented-with-Maat, He-Who-Surrounds-the-Tjehenu" was almost certainly part of the 
chain the forts that controlled the routes leading into Egypt from Libyan territory, like 
those known archaeologically todayThe fact that the fortress is located in Perire also 
holds the potential to locate the site, if a fort with Merneptah's cartouche were to be found 
in a likely Delta location. If Libyan War reliefs had survived from the reign of Merneptah, 
this fortress would have probably been depicted similarly to those at Medinet Habu, 
which also bear appropriately threatening names such as "Usermaatre-meriamun 'He- 
Who-Repels-the-Tjemehu.'"^^^ 

^ For a discussion of the imagery of the pyramid throughout the Karnak Inscription, 
including its use as a metaphor for a pile of corpses, see Chapter 3, §2.3 (pp. 113-115). 

This number of severed phalli clearly refers to the Libyans, since the slain Sea Peoples 
were circumcised and had their hands removed instead.The accuracy of the count is 
supported by a parallel in the Kom el-Ahmar stela (In. 11; KRI IV 22.6): 


Anatomy of a Civilization [London, 1991], pp. 188-190). The most obvious example of this was the giant migdol 
tower of Medinet Habu (for reconstructed view showing the impressive effect of the migdols, see S. Aufrere, FCl. 
Golvin, and J.-Cl. Goyon, L'Egypte restituee: Sites et temples de Haute Egypte [Paris, 1991], pp. 172-73); for a brief 
description of the Medinet Habu fortifications and a comparison to contemporary fortresses in Nubia, see A.W. 
Lawrence, "Ancient Egyptian Fortifications," JEA 51 [1965]: 90-91). Two other depictions—a model of the temple 
of Ptah and a scene from the Khonsu temple at Karnak can be foimd in Kemp, Ancient Egypt, p. 189, fig. 67. 

S.T. Smith, Askut in Nubia (London, 1995), pp. 44-50. 

^^^Note the list of 2"'^ Cataract Fortresses found in the Ramesseum Onamasticon published by A, Gardiner, "An 
Ancient List of the Fortresses of Nubia," JEA 3 (1916): 184-192 and AEO I, pp. 10-11; see also the updated 
identifications of the fortress names in Smith, Askut, pp. 25-26. 

For a list of these and references, see text note a to line 41 above (pp. 48-50). Unlike the mention of a mnnw- 
fortress in In. 41, though, this fortress is called a dm! —for dm\ as a military fortification, see D. Valbelle, 
"Precisions apportees par Ticonographie a Tun des emplois du mot dmj," Melanges Carnal Eddin Mokhtar, 
vol. n (Cairo, 1985), pp. 315-19. 

Epigraphic Survey, Medinet Habu I, pi. 22; for the text, see also KRI V 14.13. See also the two forts shown in use 
by Egyptian forces fighting the Libyans in Epigraphic Survey, Medinet Habu II, pi. 69. For further analysis of 
the appearance of forts in New Kingdom battle reliefs, see S.C. Heinz, Die Feldzugsdarstellungen des Neuen 
Reiches: Eine Bildanahjse (Vienna, 2001), pp. 119-123. 

For a discussion of the numbers of casualties from the Libyan wars of Merneptah and Ramesses HI, see D. 
O'Connor, "The Nature of Tjemhu (Libyan) Society in the Later New Kingdom," in A. Leahy, ed., Libya and 
Egypt c. 1300-725 BC (London, 1990), pp. 41-45. 
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Rbw hdb.w]^^'^ Iny my^sn hnn.w z? 6,200 [+ x] 

[... Rebu who were killed]^ and whose phalli were carried off: 6,200 [+x] men 

An interesting entry in the plimder list of the Heliopolis Victory Column allows the 
number of captives to estimated as well (ki. 2; KRl IV 38.4): 

Rbiv smi.n }pn<^fm sp w' 

/in' sqi-^nh 9,376 

Rebu whom his Majesty slew at one time, 

together with captives: 9,376 

This number—9,376— is the same found at the top of In. 58 of the Kamak Inscription; 
from the number of slain Libyans in the Karnak Inscription and the number of slain and 
taken captive in the Victory Column, it can be calculated that there were approximately 
3,265 prisoners, with slightly less if the number of dead in the Kom el-Ahmar list is used. 
The number of captives of the Qeheq and Rebu tribes in the Karnak Inscription is given as 
only 218, but since the top of the line is not preserved, this number could refer to the 
leaders or another subgroup. 

''in P. Anastasi 117.4,^^° the Qeheq appear as one of the groups of auxiliary troops in the 
fictitious campaign against the Narn. As a designation of a Libyan group, the use of 
Qeheq troops in P. Anastasi fits well with the participation of Libyans in the Egyptian 
army as auxiliaries.^^^ The Qeheq also appear in P. Harris I, 76.6 and 78.10 as aggressors in 
the Libyan coalition.^^^ Considering the small number of captives listed in the Karnak 
Inscription plunder list, they seem to have formed but a small part of the Libyan forces 
under Merneptah. 

s The object denoted by sf.t can range from a sword (i.e. a long, double-edged weapon)^^^ 
to a butcher's knife (i.e. single-edged tool).^^^ A depiction of a sword in the tomb of 
Ramesses III even shows a blending of both definitions: a long-bladed, single-edged 
weapon.^^^ In the plunder list of the second Libyan war of Ramesses III, the noun sf.t is 


As noted by Kitchen, these signs were recorded by G. Maspero, "Notes sur quelques points de grammaire et 
d'histoire," ZAS 21 (1883): 65, before they were lost. 

Fischer-Elfert, Anastasi I, p. 120 and Anastasi I: Obersetzung und Kommentar, pp. 149-150 and n. d. 

Chapter 3, §1.2.3 Libyan Military. 

^^^For a brief discussion and references to early work on the Qeheq, see Grandet, Papyrus Harris I, vol. II, p. 239. 
Also note the dubious example in Urk. IV 36.4 (from the reign of Amenhotep I): kfi.n^fhr mhty hmw khk dr.t 3, 
which is taken up by Kitchen, in Leahy, ed., Libya and Egypt, p. 15 and n. 3. 

Caminos, LEM, p. 216 claims that the masculine form of the word means "knife" while fhe feminine is 
"sword." (a view already expressed in Wb. Ill 442.7-10). J. Janssen, Commodity Prices from the Ramesside Period 
(Leiden, 1975), p. 324 n. 69 disagrees and states that "this seems to me without foundation." Interestingly, 
both the masculine and feminine persist into Coptic, although the masculine is rare (W. Vycichl, Dictionnaire 
etymologique de la langiie copte [Leuven, 1983], p. 204; Vycichl notes that there is no distinction in meaning 
between the feminine and masculine in Coptic, but W. Erichsen, Demotisches Glossar [Kopenhagen, 1954], 
p. 429 recognizes a gender-based distinction in meaning in Demotic); for the use of sfy to mean both "knife" 
and "sword" within a single text, note its use several times in the Inaros Cycle of P. Krall (F. Hoffmann, Der 
Kampfum den Panzer des Inaros, Stiidien zum P. Krall und seiner Stellung innerhalb des Inaros-Petubastis-Zykius 
[Wien,1996],p. 171,n. 798. 

Janssen, Commodity Prices, p. 324. 

Wolf, Bewaffnung des altdgyptischen Heeres, p. 75. 
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modified by "four cubits" and then "three cubits" and long swords are shown stacked 
beneath the text.^^^ The accompanying battle scenes also show the Libyans carrying long 
swords.^^^ Based on this evidence, the s/i's here almost certainly refer to swords. 

^ The only signs preserved before the numeral are a throwstick and foreign land sign, yet 
the especially large number is unique in Memeptah's plxmder lists and closely matches 
the number of captured arrows reported in the Heliopolis Victory Column: 128,660.^^® 
Once again, the near agreement of numbers argue for the overall accuracy of the plunder list. 

^ For a discussion of the Libyan chariots, see Chapter 3, §1.2.3 (pp. 89-90) below. 

j This restoration is based on the Heliopolis Victory Column, where the various metal 
items, livestock, and weaponry are introduced by the phrase: Ih.t Iny Due to the 

damage to the plunder list of the Kom el-Ahmar Stela, no further parallels are preserved. 

^ The surface of the stone from the end of the word Mszvs to the determinatives of Inq is 
completely smoothed, and even the vertical lines demarcating the columns have been 
removed. No obvious reason for the lack of carving is apparent—the signs simply end 
until the next block. 

^ The place where the number would be is not carved, like the corresponding portion in 
line sixty. 

“ The /cf-vessels mentioned in the Karnak Inscription could have two possible meanings. 
J. Janssen^^° discusses the various attestations of this term and concludes that it denotes a 
"larger vessel" and that "the prices show it to be a fairly expensive object." Yet another 
clue to their use is a 20th Dynasty letter from Karnak which lists various supplies for 
Nubian soldiers, including W-vessels;^^^ since there are 25 kf-vessels, just as there are 25 
each of loincloths, shirts, and knifes, one fcf-vessel seems to be a standard issue for a 
soldier. Thus, the fc|-vessels could be prized possession of the Libyans, or the equivalent of 
the modern-day canteen for soldiers. 

" Hoch relates the loan-word mdirm to a Ugaritic word meaning "weapon," which fits 
both the context and the metal determinative.^^^ 

° The several different vessel types— tbw, rhdtp'^ kt, and hnw, almost always refer 


KRI V 53.7; Epigraphic Survey, Medinet Habu, vol. II, pi. 75, In. 27. 

Swords are only shown in the second Libyan War of Year 11, Epigraphic Survey, Medinet Habu, vol. II, pis. 68,70,72. 
KRI W 38.6. 

KRI W 38.5. 

Commodity Prices, pp. 408-412; quoted text appears on p. 409. 

W. Helck, "Bine Briefsammlung aus der Verwaltung des Amuntempels," JARCE 6 (1967); 143. For a fuller 
discussion of fct-vessels and their use as canteens, see J.C. Darnell, Theban Desert Road Survey in the Egyptian 
Western Desert, I: Gebel Tjauti Rock Inscriptions 1-45 and Wadi el-Hol Rock Inscriptions 1-45 (Chicago, 2002), p. 81, 
n. 340. 

Semitic Words, p. 178 (no. 241). 

Janssen, Commodity Prices, pp. 433-34. 

Ibid., p. 425 notes that these vessels were "definitely made of copper or bronze" and used in food preparation. 
Despite their mundane use, the prices that survive for rhdt-vessels are upwards of twenty deben. 
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to metal vessels.The vast quantities of metal vessels, many made of precious materials, 
mentioned in the Karnak Inscription provide evidence for the wealth of the Libyan state 
and their ability to pay for mercenary troops (see further Chapter 3 §1.2.2). Metal vessels 
are often depicted as tribute from Syria, and the Libyans may have acquired their vessels 
from trade with the coastal cities of Syria-Palestine.^^^ Essentially, the plrmder list suggests 
that the Libyans were a wealthy culture that used their wealth to pay mercenaries in their 
attempt to take over more fertile agricultural land—^the Egyptian Delta. 

XV. Royal Appearance and Speeches of Merneptah 

62 [...(c. 20 groups lost)...] iw^^tw hr di.t h.t m pi ihy^ my^ hn.w qrmt^ 
nh^sn nswt }f.(wT '^nh wdi snb m wsh.t 

iw [...(c. 20 groups lost)...] hm<rf^nh wdi snb (m) iRy hr rnuff 
Ir.n^fhpr.(zo) 

hm.io [n pr 'i] 'n/i wdi snb m h'^y r hry 
pi sms[.w] m Ur.ty^ [...] 

^ [...(c. 20 groups lost)... n] nfrw Ir.n R' n hd 
d.]A nhy(?) ^^sn r dd 
ntr dd phty 

di.n mry<>fnswt blty Bi-n-R< mrl-lmn 
Si R' Mrl.n-Pth Htp-hr-MR.t <nh wdi snb 

[...(c. 14 groups lost)...] dmd [s]f m bik.w m hnw piy^sn dnil^ 

Ks mit.t hr inw(?y 

hrw* dlwd <'^>mw^fm dr.tA m rnp.t [n]f-' 

[...(c. 6 groups lost)...] pri>fn nhh(?) [...] rmt 
[(c. 15 groups lost) pi]y^fwr hr/if^ [...]bik.w^fr tnw rnp.t m zp[y].t 
iry^ hi(y.t) 'j m [tp.w^s]n 

[dlA] pi nty ^nh.(w) r mb n.w-pr.w 
[...(at least 3 groups lost?)...] ni-hh 
nfr n km.f^wsb rmt [...] Rbw r-dr^\f... (4 or 5 groups lost)] 
piyf>sn wr hrw w^r.(w) r-hi.tA 
diwA m[hwt^f] smi sw 

\ry sw m s(s)flwdt.(iu) mi ipd.w^ 
dlwA h [...][... (at least 3 groups lost?)...] myA. hrw.w 
sw km.(w)° [ti] qiy msdri?)"^ [...(c. 4-5 groups lost)...] [...] tw 


For another short discussion of vessels in the Karnak Inscription, see O'Connor, in Leahy, ed., Libya and Egypt, 
pp. 62-63. 

S. Richardson, JARCE 36 (1999): 156ff. argues (on the basis of only circumstantial evidence) that the metal 
vessels were specifically produced for the silphium trade. Much of the debate surrormding the metal vessels 
of the Libyans has been concerned with the depiction of the elaborate "Syrian" vessels in a scene depicting 
the prisoners and tribute of Seti I's Libyan campaign (Epigraphic Survey, The Battle Reliefs of Sety I, pi. 32). The 
prisoners are clearly Libyan, but text above the top row refers to "having ravaged Retchenu" and "causing 
the Asiatics hmi.w) to speak" (pi. 32, Ins. 24-26). Yet the text between the files of prisoners labels them 
correctly as "the chiefs of the foreign land of Tjehenu." But despite the mistake in the text, it is clear from the 
textual evidence under Merneptah and Ramesses III that the Libyans did possess enormous wealth in metal 
vessels, but whether they actually resembled those in the Seti I reliefs may never be known. 
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ntry.wy sw 

sw m [ho'^(?)] n ntr nb 

ntiv ms (io)i m r nb zv^ n km.t^ 

hn/ thy m nhv hr^s hr nsy.tA 
hs[y...]Pth 

[...(at least 3 groups lost?)...] Bi-n-R’^ mri-Imn ^nh ivdi snb 
l.dr hfty.iOi^ffqi h nb r di'W- ■ • (c. 4-5 groups lost)...] 
nht R< hps r pd-zot psd-t 

l.dizv Sloth nht qnl n Hr m hivi [pd-iot psd-t] 

nszvt-blty Bi-n-R< mrl-Imn s? R< Mri.n-Pth Htp-hr-Mi^.t mh ludi snb 

ink [...] 

[...(at least 3 groups lost?)...] ps ms.t zoi^ izoA m sj smszo hr s.t Gb 
sspA h.tn [nszvt?...] 

[...(c. 4-5 groups lost)...] qn nn it.tzo^f 
zonzo m Rbiv.zo hr zonui bln r Irr^o hr Km.t 
ptr hr^\\] sn simA sn irzu m mr.zv 
ptr st 

[...(at least 3 groups lost?)...] myA nfrzo '^si.zv m h.t n p^.t 
ih.k(zo) n^^o r it mzo.t^ ins.tK?) [...(c. 4-5 groups lost)...] 
ml l.dlA Ti-mry m <s>s m Itrio^ 
miy ivi rmt ml imyA st'^ 

rdlAzo n^sn hzv r my^sn nl.iot 
nhmAiv hr rnAi m p.t ti.zv 

[...(at least 3 groups lost?)...] n't n rhy.t 
ddyAzo nA hsy hr myA mtr 
[...(c. 11 groups lost?)...] gmzu^sn 
ir hnoA nfrzo m n n dnnzv ml ^ m <n> di.zot IrrzvA n^fsn 
Izo mi^.t [...] dp 

[...(at least 3 groups lost?)...] mnAn dsy nn ^b< 

[...] Fire was placed in the camp; their tents were ashes. 

Their lord, the king, l.p.h., appeared in the broad hall of the palace. 

[...the army (?) of] his majesty, l.p.h., rejoice at seeing him, 

(because) what he has done has succeeded! 

The servants [of Pharaoh], l.p.h., are rejoicing to heaven, 
and the followers on both sides [...] 

[...] of the perfection which Re made for my ka. 

I shall cause that they [supplicate] saying: 

"It is god who gives the power, 

his beloved, the King of Upper and Lower Egypt Baenre-meryamxm, 
the Son of Re, Merneptah, Contented-with-Maat, l.p.h., having caused [...] 
[...] united them as workers in their towns, 

Kush likewise bearing tribute. 

The enemy whom I force to understand is in my hand yearly, the custom(?) [...] 

[...] his domain of eternity(?) [...] 

[...hi]s chief bearing [...] his tribute every year from the remainder. 
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[So that I might] make the survivor fill the temples, 

has great slaughter has been made amongst [their leaders]. 

[...] previously (?). 

It goes well with Egypt, with the result that the people respond: "[...] Rebu in its entirety [...]" 

"Their fallen chief fled before me. 

I caused [his tribe] to kill him, he is one made into ashes and fettered like birds. 

I caused the land [...] [...chief of(?)] my enemies. 

He was finished off, with the result that [the land] was exalted, 
ear (?) [...] 

How divine is he! 

He is the [heir(?)] of every god. 

It is they who bore me to be the sole lord of Egypt, 

so that the attacker of those who care for it (Egypt) will fall during my kingship, 
praised of(?) Ptah 

[...] his son Baenre-meryamun, l.p.h. 

Who subdues his enemies, who tears up every land entirely. 

[...] victory of Re, a khepesh-sword against the Nine Bows. 

It is to the Horus Who-Rejoices-in-Maat, who strikes [the Nine Bows,] 
that Seth gives victory and valor. 

The King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Baenre-meryamun 

the son of Re, Merneptah, Contented-with-Maat, l.p.h. 

"I am one who [...] 

[...] the one who bore me, while I am the eldest son upon the throne of Geb. 

1 having received the office of [king?...] 

[...] valorous [...] it shall not be seized. 

These Libyans plotted evil in order to do it against Egypt. 

Behold, I fell them, 1 slew them, (they) being turned into pyramids (of corpses). 

Behold, [...] 

[...] My prodigious perfection is recognized by the nobles. 

1 am more effective for them than the father and mother who bore [...], 

according as 1 have caused the Beloved Land to move freely on the River. 

The people shall love me as 1 shall love them. 

One giving to them breath at their cities, 

so that my name is exalted in heaven and earth. 

^^ [...] kindness to the people, 

so that praises are said to me because of my rectitude. 

[...] which they found. 

My reign has passed beautifully in the mouth of the young generation, 
in as much as the benefactions which I did for them were great, 
while Maat [...] 

^^ [...] You yourselves see! There is no boasting! 


® The spelling of 1/zy with an aleph is different from the two other 

examples of this word (Ins. 7 (j ^ and 15 (jn)' glance, the aleph may 
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be the phonetic complement to the preceding pi, but in this inscription the definite article 
pi is only rarely spelled with a phonetic complement.^^^ 

^ This is the only hieroglyphic example of the word qrmt (Wb. V 60.12), which occurs as 
Demotic and Coptic KCupM, KpcuM and KpMTC, all related to fire and ashes.^^^ There is 
also evidence that qrmt is a Semitic loan-word.^^° Since the later examples of the word are 
never used verbally, this passage is best interpreted as an A-B nominal sentence; the post- 
classical vocabulary in the sentence fits the grammar, since a noun + noun nominal 
sentence without copular pw is a feature more commonly found in Late Egyptian than 
Middle Egyptian.^^^ 

The word is often used to describe the glorious appearance of the king, especially 
to receive tribute or military plunder.^^^ The appearance specifically located in the palace 
calls to the mind the "setting" of the king in his palace at the beginning of an inscription, 
which has been used as one of the defining characteristics of the Konigsnovelle.^^^ Yet in 
this example towards the end of the inscription, the If m wsh.t signals the change of 
setting from the window of appearances to the interior of the palace, where Merneptah 
addresses his subjects and in turn receives praise. 

The end of line 62 is characterized by a series of odd writings,^"^® which could be the 
result of a general perturbation of the signs. For example, the epithets ^nh wdi snb, which 
should follow directly after nsiot, are placed instead after the verb }f\. Since the hieratic 
original would have been written in horizontal lines it is possible that these confusions 
occurred when the signs were transferred into vertical columns.^^^ 

"The followers on both sides" is reminiscent of the description of the hall of the vizieran 
apt comparison since the previous line sets this section within the "broad-haU" of the palace. 

Out of the 21 examples, there are only 7 with the phonetic complement; for a further discussion of the 
orthography of \hy, see text note a to In. 7 above (p. 13). 

^^®Erichsen, Demotisches Glossar, p. 565. 

Vycichl, Dictionnaire etymologiqiie, pp. 85-86; Westendorf, Koptisches Handworterbuch, p. 68; Cerny, Coptic 
Etymological Dictionary, (Cambridge, 1976), p. 62. 

Hoch, Semitic Words in Egyptian Texts, pp. 301-2, no. 435. 

Erman, NAG §455.1; Junge, Late Egyptian Grammar, p. 163. This nominal sentence fits S. GrolTs fji/>y A-B 
pattern (Non-verbal Sentence Patterns in Late Egyptian [London, 1967] p. 23). 

For an in-depth analysis of this word, see M. Schunk, Untersuchungen zum Wortstamm iR (Borm, 1985), and 
specifically the discussion of the appearence of the living king, ibid., pp. 64ff. 

D. Redford, History and Chronology of the Eighteenth Dynasty of Egypt: Seven Studies (Toronto, 1967), pp. 5-8. 
Spalinger, Aspects, pp. 101^106. 

^^For a critique of such a feature as an identifing trait, see Jansen-Winkeln, "Die agyptische 'Konigsnovelle' als 
Texttyp," WZKM 83 (1993): 106. 

The group (] (j | j following nh^^n is a perfect example of this. (See further the Excursus, p. 126.) 

It is also possible that the intermediary text might have existed on a stela (or pair of stelae) and that the 
horizontal hieroglyphic lines were transferred into vertical columns. 

Duties of the Vizier, In. 2 (Urk. TV 1104.8): 
zvr mdw-Sm^.io m Itr.ty m-bdiif 

The Great Ones of the Tens of Upper Egypt are on both sides before him. 

Van den Boom, The Duties of the Vizier, p. 34 does not include the Karnak example, but cites a parallel from 
P. SaUier I 5,11 where the m<bsy.t occur with sny.t who are on "both sides." Caminos, LEM, p. 314 in the 
commentary to this section notes that sny.t itr.ty does not occur elsewhere; he relates it to the arrangement of 
officials in law courts rather than ceremonial occassions, as is certainly the case in the Merneptah example of 
smsiv itr.ty. For further references, see van den Boom, The Duties of the Vizier, text notes 140-144 (p. 34). 
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f verb, the object of di, is written with the aleph-bird and two reed leafs without a 
determinative. The stone around the signs is oddly smoothed as if parts of the inscription 
were erased and then recarved in antiquity or were originally left uncarved; although the 
stone is odd, there is no damage obscuring any signs.^^ Helck^^ restores sfe, but that does 
not fit the context, and it seems odd that the ancient carvers would leave out several signs.^^° 
Considering the unfinished quality of the carving, the aleph-vulture could be a confusion for 
another bird sign. One possibility is the word nhy (V/b. II 289.7), which can be used 
intransitively, but this is only a tentative solution. 

s This is the only example of m in a participial statement in the Karnak Inscription; m used 
to introduce a participial statement is a Late Egyptian variation upon the Middle Egyptian 
construction with which occurs twice elsewhere in the Karnak Inscription.^^^ 

^ Although this passage is not fully preserved, it calls to mind a text from Abu Simbel that 
describes the resettling of different groups under Ramesses 
ini t! nhsi r U-mht 
(imw [r] U-[sty] 
rdi.n^f Sisw r ti-imnt.t 
grg.iufThnw hr m tz.iot 

The Nubian was brought to the Delta, 
the Asiatic to Nubia, 

It is in the western land that he has placed the Shasu-bedouin, 

and it was upon the mountain ridges that he established the Tjehenu-Libyan. 

A similar movement of groups specifically for a military purpose also appears in the 
poetical stela of Amenhotep III (Ins. 29-30; Urk. IV 1656.12-17):^^^ 
rdiA hrA r imnt.t bhyA nAc 
diA itAi Thnw nn whn^sn 
qd m mnnw yn hr rn n hmA 
phrw m sbty wr hr tkn r pt 
grg m msw wr.w iwn.tyw Stit 

Turning my face to the west I did a wonder for you, 

I let you capture the Tjehenu, they can't escape! 

Built is this fort and named after my majesty. 


Miiller, Egyptological Researches, vol. 1, pi. 29 comments; "signs rudely scratched in; later work?" 

Or. 17 (1970); 350. 

^*The same argument can be applied to Davies' restoration of <b\>iy^sn (Inscriptions of the Nineteenth Dynasty, 
p. 164), especially since the word bht always has a quite full spelling in its other examples in the Karnak 
Inscription (cf. Ins. 47 J (] and 74; J () ). 

Junge, Late Egyptian Grammar, pp. 178-79. 

Line 19; in Itno ['}] n^n "It is the [great] river which opposed itself to them" (for this reading see text note h 
to that line above [p. 31]). Line 78; in siAntr.y s<nh rnh/... ] "It is his divine son who causes his name to live." 
II 206.13-16. 

^^‘^Note that this is the text of Amenhotep III carved on the recto of the stela on which Merneptah would carve 
his own poetical text, now known as the Victory Stela. 
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enclosed by a great wall that reaches heaven, 

and settled with the princes' sons of Nubia's Bowmen."^^^ 

Both of these passages stress that the prisoners are settled in areas far removed from their 
homes; this would ensure that the captives did not cause further unrest while they 
worked for Egypt. After Harnesses Ill's Libyan War, numerous Libyan prisoners were 
resettled, branded as slaves, and pressed into the service of the temple of Amun, with 
some of the men serving in the Egyptian military.^^^ As the above passages demonstrate, 
this practice had a long tradition, and the actions of Harnesses III concerning the Libyans 
in particular provide an apt parallel to the Karnak Inscription passage. 

‘ Miiller,^^^ followed by Kitchen,^^^ copies J |11 with a question mark next to the In-sign. 
There are only slight traces of a vertical sign, and if it is actually an s-cloth and plural 
strokes as suffix pronoun, the following determinatives lack explanation. The carving in 
this section, as in many areas in the last lines of the Kamak Inscription is problematic, but a 
full writing of the word Inw {Wb. 191.12-15) for "income" may have been the intended word. 

j It is also possible to interpret hno as a preposed object followed by a subjunctive/ 
prospective sdm^f. In either case <m can be understood as intransitive;^^^ in such an 
interpretation, could be used pregnantly, alluding to Merneptah causing Merey to 
understand his own evil.^^° Less likely, nf-' could be an object separated from the verb by 
two prepositional phrases, an unexpected, but not unattested, word order 

*^The text between the two lacunae (corresponding to [...pi]yffivr hrfii) is no longer extant; 
Miiller^^^ records these signs on the basis of earlier copies but states that the block was 
already destroyed. He does not record the text preceding those signs, but the upper-most 
portion of the line is still extant and was first published by Legrain,^®^ who also produced 
a copy of all the preserved text corresponding to lines 66 to 79.^^^ Kitchen {KRI IV 10.1-2) 
notes the missing block recorded by Muller and corrects Legrain's copy of the upper-most 
part of the line. 

^ The r-mouth is here written in place of the expected Ir-eye to write the verb Iry, an 
emphatic sdmiOffpassive.^^^ Although it at first may seem cormterintuitive to emphasize a 

Translation of Lichtheim, Ancient Egyptian Literature, vol. II, p. 47. 

P. Harris 177,5-6; see the discussion of Grandet, Papyrus Harris I, vol. II, n. 924 {pp. 252-54). A similar event is 
reported in the Year 5 Libyan War text of Rameses III {KRI V 24.2-3). 

Egyptological Researches, vol. 1, pi. 29. 

KRI IV 9.15. 

For the intransitive use of this verb see Wb. 1 184.18. 

For the implications of causing an enemy to understand his evU, see Darnell and Jasnow,/N£S 52 (1993): 266-268. 
GEG §507.2 lists such exceptions, but almost aU of his examples are prepositional phrases linked with the 
action of the verb, which is not the case in the passage from the Karnak Inscription. While is here 
translated as "custom," a translation "treaty" is also possible (for nM as treaty, see Murnane, Road to Kadesh, 
pp. 73-74). 

Egyptological Researches, vol. 1, pi. 30. In pi. 15, the signs lost since Muller (or before) are indicated by dashed 
lines. 

"Second rapport sur les travaux executes a Karnak," ASAE 4 (1903): 2. 

^ G. Legrain, "Les dernieres lignes de la grande inscription de Menephtah a Karnak." RdT 31 (1909): 176-179. 

It is also possible to interpret the Iry as a circumstantial passive form; for more about the passive emphatic 
sdnuf, see Chapter 4, §4.7. 
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statement about the survivors, a "great slaughter" in many military inscriptions is 
followed by a statement about "living captives.Merneptah must slaughter the 
Libyans^*’^ so that the remainder will capitulate and become part of the ordered cosmos. 
The topos of the enemy "filling the temples" is also paralleled in a quote from defeated 
and captured Syrians at Medinet Habu {KRI V 81,4): 
dlio n dmn hr rd.zvy^k d.t 
mnim ssny pi tnv 
brkm n hw.t-ntr^^^f 

Your father Amun placed us beneath your feet eternally, 
so that we might experience^®® breathing the breath, 
so that we might serve in his temple. 

The two subjunctive purpose clauses indicate that the defeat of the enemies is viewed in 
teleological terms; the Syrians are defeated so they can receive "breath" from the pharaoh 
and reconcile themselves with the Egyptian gods by serving in the temples. When 
Ramesses III presents Libyan and Syrian captives to the Theban triad, he also expresses 
the ultimate fate of the captives in his speech to Amun {KRI V 86.4-5): 
dyk Sb n psd.yk m h phty [n] hpstdc 
lui^sn ti.w Iry.io r mh 
hm.wysn r nd.ivt n.t n-prVk 

May you give an equal amount to your Ennead by means of the strength 
of your strong arm, 

with the result that they bring the men thereof to fill your storehouse, 
their women to be servants of your temple. 

Another parallel can be found at Medinet Habu, where the Libyans themselves proclaim 
(XR7V64.3): 

dl n m ntrw riud zp-snw 

r brhfit r dhm n Ti-virl 

The gods allow us to remain, to remain 

so that we might serve, in order to subjugate us to Egypt. 

This image also appears in the Restoration Stela of Tutankhamun {Urk. IV 2029.13): 
mh.n^f srR^sn m hm.w hm.iot 
m Inw n hiq.t hnii^f 


examples of hy.t 's.f, see Spalinger, Aspects, pp. 77-80. 

Helck's restoration (Bibl.Or. T7 [1970]: 350) of tp.w prior to the damaged suffix pronoim sn is correct, then 
the slaughter of Libyan leaders is being specifically mentioned in line 66. 

Edgerton and Wilson, Historical Records of Rainses III, p. 98 interpret this as "Let us see and breathe the 
breath," which they note is "unsatisfactory." Rather than assuming an omitted subject, using the meaning of 
mn "erleben" (Wb. II 8.19-20) reflects the best understanding of the passage. For this passage, especially the 
word birk, see Israeli, in Shirun-Grumach, ed., Jerusalem Studies, p. 277, n. 43. 
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From the produce of his majesty's plundering has he filled their storehouses 
with the male and female servants. 

The topos of filling the temples can even be found in story of the "Taking of Joppa" 
(3,10-3,12; Gardiner, Late Egyptian Stories, pp. 84.16-85.2): 

\ml Iw mit r Wt m hq 

mh4: pr n lUk Tmn-R^ nswt-ntr.iv 
m hm.w hm.ivt 

Send people to take from the plunder, 

so that you might fill the temple of your father Amun-Re, 

King of the Gods, 

with male and female servants. 

Thus, the grammatical analysis of Iry in the Karnak Inscription as a nominal emphatic 
passive sdm.w^^f coincides with the underlying meaning of "making a great slaughter," as 
the numerous parallels demonstrate. The emphatic verb form indicates that the ultimate 
purpose of military activity is the glorification of the Egyptian deities and their temples, a 
concept which pervades the Egyptians' own ritualistic historiography 

™ Although the original context is lost in the lacuna, it is possible that m-bih is here used as 
an adverb (Wb. 1421.1-6) to describe the previous negative state of Egypt.^^^ But now that 
Merneptah has defeated the Libyans and restored order, "It goes well for Egypt. 

” These two descriptions of the defeated enemy—a participle used as adjectival 
predicate^^^ followed by a stative—are filled with religious imagery.The word Iwd.t(w), 
here interpreted as a stative and translated as "fettered," is defined in Wb. I 59.8 as "im 
Netz fangen," related to the word hd.t, "net" {Wb. I 36.8-11).^^^ The fiery punishment of 
the pharaoh's enemies is also alluded to earlier in line sixty-two, when "fire was placed in 
their camps, their tents were ashes." A similar fate is also met by the Nubians as reported 
in the Amada Stela (Ins. 7-8; KRl IV 35.5-13): 

pi mil hs(i)-hr hb^fpi hh n n^fr U n Wiwiy 
fh(.w) st m sp 
ni Iw^^sn 

st in(.w) r km.t m ^qi 

hi^.(iv) h.tr my^sn ^iy m-hh irw-st 


Hornung, Geschichte ah Test, p. 22. 

For the "time of troubles" topos throughout the Karnak Inscription, see Chapter 3, §2.2 (pp. 110-113). 

For the construction nfr plus dative to mean "it goes well for..." see W&, II 256.3. 

Spalinger, RdE 39 (1988): 129 interprets the first clause as lr.[i] sw, but this overlooks the presence of the 
double-reed leaves following the very iri, which are to be expected for a perfective passive participle. For the 
use of a participle as an adjectival predicate see GEG §374B. 

See Chapter 3, §3.3 (pp. 123-124) for a discussion of the religious background of the passage. 

For the derivation of verbs from nouns (verba denominativa), see Sethe, Das aegyptisdie Verbim, pp. 131-32 (§314); 
note especially the verbs snti and hrti (p. 192) that preserve the f-endings of the nouns from which they derive. For 
hud.t, the Wb. also notes "D. 20," but the Belegstellen I, p. 10 only lists the example from the Karnak Inscription. 
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The fierce lion sends forth the flaming blast of his mouth against the land of Wawat, 
they were destroyed at one time, 

so that they will not inherit (anything). 

They were brought to Egypt immediately, 

after fire was placed against their chiefs before their relations. 

° In many places in the Kamak Inscription, the sdm-ear is barely distinguishable from the km- 
sign.^^^ Thus, "it was heard that the land was exalted" is another possible interpretation of this 
passage. Although there is precious little context preserved, the verb is here interpreted as km, 
because one would expect a negative action against the enemyBut under either 
interpretation, the sentence is an example of the First Present construction with a stative verb. 

P The two groups at the end of the top portion of the line clearly write ms and dr. Perhaps 
the original statement in the Karnak Inscription was related to part of a hymn to 
Merneptah in P. Anastasi II (6,2): "Thou hearest the speech of all countries, thou 
possessest millions of ears {msdr.xo)."^'^ Another possibility, although not likely, is that the 
ms is an enclitic pronoun (Wb. II 142.4), followed by the preposition dr. 

The signs following the declaration "how divine is he" are complex,^^^ but the best 
solution is a nominal sentence with the late Egyptian copula "It is they who bore me 
to be the sole lord."^®° This translation assumes a spelling of the dependent pronoun with 
just the seated man; although that spelling is not attested elsewhere in the Karnak 
Inscription,^®^ it occurs sporadically in Late Middle Egyptian and Late Egyptian texts.®®^ 
This interpretation of the passage in the Karnak Inscription is supported by parallels in 
the texts of Ramesses II:®®® 


For example, compare the fen-signs in the writings of km.t in Ins. 19, 22,27,40, and 70 with the sdm in In. 16, 
74, and 76. 

^^®For fen to "finish (an enemy)," see Wb. V 129.3. 

Translation of Caminos, LEM, p. 49. 

The rendering of Davies, Inscriptions of the Nineteenth Dynasty, p. 167, although creative, does not make sense: 
"How divine is he, for he is the [...] of every God who created me, and those to whom the mouth of the sole 
Lord of Egypt belongs." 

For this pattern, see Groll, Non-verbal Sentence Patterns, pp. 72-73. The spelling m for my in the Karnak 
Inscription is paralleled by the examples from the Kadesh Poem on those pages. 

Another, less likely, interpretation is to take ntw as the plural relative adjective—for the relative adjective 
modifying an undefined antecedent, see J. Gwyn Griffiths, "The Relative nty with Generic Reference," fEA 54 
(1968): 64; J. AUen, "Features of Nonverbal Predicates in Old Egyptian," in G. Englund and P.J. Frandsen, eds.. 
Crossroad; Chaos or the Beginning of a New Paradigm (Copenhagen, 1986), p. 21; but this leaves the m unexplained. 
The only other certain example of the first person dependent pronoun is in In. 71, written with the quail chick 
and seated figure (for the possible example in In. 70 see text note t below [p. 70]). 

P. Der Manuelian, Living in the Past: Studies in Archaism of the Egyptian Twenty-Sixth Dynasty (London, 1994), 
p. 75 and n. 265; Cerny-Groll, LEG §2.3.1; Jansen-Winkeln, Spdtmitteldgyptische Grammatik, §223a. Another 
possibility is to interpret the ntw as an independent pronoim, with a translation like: "it is they, those who 
bore me to be sole lord." For the substantive use of m, see Erman, NAG §119 and passages such as KRI V 
40.15-16. 

These citations are a selection of those found in Meeks, ALEX, vol. Ill, 79.1499 (p. 144). For more examples of 
nh w; in military texts, see Grimal, Les termes de la propagande, pp. 562-63. To GrimaTs examples should also 
be added the following {KRIV 66.1-2): wd.nof siv r nb mn.(w) hr ns.Nf'Eie appointed him to be sole lord, 
established upon his throne." 
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ms siv r nb w' 

Who bore him to be sole lord.^^'*^ 
mtivt n nsiot-ntr.iv r nb 

Seed of the king of the gods to be sole lord.^^^ 

mw ntry n nsivt-ntr.w 

slf^^fhr ns.t^ftp-U r nb n U nb 

Divine seed of the king of the gods. 

It is to be sole lord of every land that he has appeared upon his throne on the earth.^®® 

The f-loaf is uncertain, due to the difficulty in determining whether the sunk area over 
the back of the duck is damage, a carved t-loaf, or a combination of the two. However, if 
the phrase "his daughter" ends a statement before the cartouches begin, it is possible that 
the previous section is a description of Egypt, much like the one occurring in the Victory 
Stela (Ins. 12-13; KRI IV 16.1): 
ir Km.t hr Aw 

dr ntr.io U srl.t n pi-R^ 
siffpi nty hr U Isp.t n pi-Sw 
"As for Egypt," one says, 

"since the (time of) gods, the sole daughter of Pre is she, 
his son being the one upon the throne of Shu." 

®This is a sportive use of the Horus name of Merneptah, h nht M m Ms'.f. The choice of the 
epithet hwi pd.wt psd.t could also be influenced by a variant Horus name of Merneptah, fo 
nht dr pd.ivt psd.t. 

* As with so many other passages, there are several different interpretations of this 
passage. Davies^®® translated 7nstw as "the inheritor," a plausible suggestion based on 
Wb. II 151.10-12. Yet typically, the word mstw is followed by a direct or indirect genitive 
with a god's name.^^^ Another possibility, and the one chosen here, is to read the section 
as: pi ms.t wl, where the t is otiose.^®*^ 

For a similar statement about the king, compare the praise of Seti I from the Kanais 
temple in the Wadi Mia:^^^ 
mnko nfr s^nh 
it mio.t n hr nb 

11480.14. 

KRZn 604.12. 
mil 631.9. 

Von Beckerath, Handbuch der dgyptischen Konigsnamen, p. 157. 

™ Inscriptions of the Nineteenth Dynasty, p. 167. 

In the Belegstellen II, p. 222 and Meeks, ALEX, vol. Ill, 79.1362 (p. 132) all examples are followed by a genitive. 
A common phenomenon in Late Egyptian participles, since gender is no longer distinguished (Winand, 
Etudes de neo-egyptien, §562). The group tiv.l might also bring to mind the so-called "Late Egyptian" direct 
object pronouns listed in Cemy-Groll, LEG, §2.5, although their existence is doubtful prior to Demotic (]unge. 
Late Egyptian Grammar, p. 77 and references therein). 

S. Schott, Kanais, Der Temple Sethos 1. im Wadi Mia (Gottingen, 1961), taf. 19, text A, In. 2 {= KRI I 65.6). For a 
recent translation, see Lichtheim, Ancient Egyptian Literature, vol. II, pp. 52-57. 
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The good herdsman^^^ who maintains his army, 

Father and mother to every person. 

The claim to be more effective than a "mother or a father"^^^ can also cast the king into a 
divine role.^^^ 

'' After Ti-mnj, an m is recorded in the lost block; thereafter in the extant inscription 
Miiller^^^ and Kitchen {KRl IV 10.15) copy , and the best restoration for the available 
space is an s-bolt over a s-lake , , . As von der Way notes, giving the people "freedom on 

the river," relates to the overall image of a peaceful Egypt, when travel is unprohibited.^^^ 

"The people shall love me as I shall love them" represents an interesting example of the 
reciprocal love between subject and king, which is also reflected in the amor dei on behalf 
of the worshipper—an expression that becomes more prevalent during the Ramesside 
period. According to W.K. Simpson, "it is frequently the individual (king or commoner) 
who commissions the text or monument, the one who pays for the result, who is shown as 
the recipient (passive) of the god's or king's love (active).^^^ 


XVI. Speech of the Council of Thirty and Concluding Praise 

nswt bity Bi-n-RF mrl-lmn s; R' Mri.n-Pth Htp-hr-MT.t [^nh wdi snb] 
ddt.n npbiy.(t) tmm.tl m swis nb ninh it U.wy 

nszvt-bity Bi-n-R^ mri-Imn si R' Mrl.n-Pth Htp-hr-Mi<.t <nh zvdi snb 
dd^o 

sthprnkm.t[...] 

^^ [... (at least 3 groups lost?)... drYi-w ^i-w ni nt[y] m-bihm 
bw [ptr] my<m It.iv [...] bh.t r-< m sdm m-di kt-hio 
Pdizo ml spr inzv m [kf]^zo^ 

dhk hprzu^sn ml snhm.zo ml.t nb'^ hnr.(zv) m <n>ny^sn [hi.zvt(?)] 

[... (up to 14 groups lost)...] nhm 
dhk hi.ty [n?] zi nb m h.Uf 


For the image of Merneptah as herdsmen, see text note c to In. 16 above (p. 29). 

Von der Way, Gottergericht und "Heiliger" Krieg, p. 54, n. 358 cites two interesting parallels to pharaohs being 
compared to a "father" and a "mother;" Urk. IV 909.2—4 (autobiography of Amenemheb) and JCRZII 238.14 
(First Hittite Marriage Stela). The latter attestation further supports the "solarizing" aspect of the epithet 
(iCRin 238.14-239.1): 

it miu.t n ti pn ml qd^f 
Siu 11 Mb.ioy 

Father and mother for this entire land, 

Shu of the two banks. 

394 A 

Assmann, Egyptian Solar Religion, pp. 84^85; Hornung, Geschichte als Rest, p. 27, n. 71. 

Egyptological Researches, vol. I, pi. 31. 

Gottergericht und "Heiliger" Krieg, pp. 57-58. Freedom of movement can also be granted by the solar deity 
(Assmann, Egyptian Solar Religion, p. 112). 

"Amor Dei: ntr mrr rmt m h w! (Sh. Sai. 147-148) and the Embrace," in J. Assmann, E. Feucht, and R. 
Grieshammer, eds., Fragen an die altdgyptische Literatur: Studien zum Gedenken an Eberliard Otto (Wiesbaden, 
1977),p.494. 
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Iws^zv r htp (m) hw 

[...] hnjt.tvo [...] h.wA m n sj' sdrm m rsiv.t r tr nlf 
ho zvn bzo-[nfr/nb (?)... (up to 15 groups lost)...] 

[• • •] n\i\\jA shr.zv [m]nh.zo h(^).zvy hr [...] sbt[y ...] 
pi hnizv^ hr sp nb r pr-drl 
ih sdm m my^zv zvsb 

(up to 14 groups lost)...] rrir^k r nhh §i^-rn p.tr [izotjn 
Izv bn gr Ir n[iy^k] nht hr gnzot [...] rnp.zvt ml Tin 
zoih hA loih hr.t-tpA 

hn bzo mn^z st [... (up to 12 groups lost)...] [hr].t-ntr 
<11 dr.t nt hizv [/ir]® nizv.t^f 
in siyfntr.y s<nh rn[^f] 

[ss R< Mrln-Pth] Htp-hr-[M<i.t] <nh.(zo) zodi.(w) snb.(iv) 
pi [hqi(?) ij.dizv Pr< n ti-mry 

nszot bity Bi-n-R< mrl-Imn si R< Mrln-Pth Htp-hr-Mi<.t <nh.(zo) zvdi.(w) snb.(w) 

[...(up to 12 groups lost).. .](>f hr pi rzod^ Imnt.t mlt.t hzo.t-ntr n ntr nb ntr.t nb[.t ...] 

[... inb] 11 hir sphr in hi nb [ni] r d.t 
nszvt-blty Bi-n-R< mrl-Tinn si R< Mrln-Pth Htp-hr-Mi<.t dl <nh ml R< [d.t] 

The King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Baenre-meryamun 

the son of Re, Merneptah Contented-with-Maat, l.p.h. 

What the entire Council of Thirty said, adoring the beneficent lord, who seizes the two lands 
the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Baenre-meryamun, 

the son of Re, Merneptah, Contented-with-Maat, l.p.h., as they say: 

"How great is it, what has happened for Egypt! [...] 

. valorous] and great things are those before us. 

Our fathers did not [witness...] a marvel (like it) nor even just hear from others. 

Rebu is like a petitioner who is brought as a captive. 

You have caused them to become like locusts, 

every road being strewn with their [corpses (?)...] rescue. 

You have placed the heart of every man in his body; 
they will be at rest (in) old age. 

[...] terror [...] your provisions are in the mouth until we sleep in joy, at any time. 
When [everyone/goodness (?)] was [...] 

[...] Your excellent plans are exalted because [...] rampart[s...] 

One who buttresses at every occasion more than a fortified enclosure. 
Hearkening to their replies is effective! 

^^ [... May] your name [endure] forever reaching from the sky to the ground, 
for [your] victories upon the annals shall not be [erased]?)...]. 

[... May you be given] years like Atum. 

As the one who is upon your brow endures, so may you your ka endure! 

Had we not witnessed them [...] necropolis. 

Who turns away the hand of one who descends [upon] his city. 

It is his divine son who enlivens [his] name 

[the son of Re,] Merne[ptah] Contented-with-[Maat], l.p.h. 
the [ruler]?)] whom Pre gave to the Beloved Land. 

The King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Baenre-meryamun 
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the son of Re, Merneptah Contented-with-Maat, l.p.h. 

79 upon the western bank, likewise the temple of every god and every goddess [...] 

[... stone wall], copied in every office [as] a writing for eternity. 

The Bang of Upper and Lower Egypt, Baenre-meryamun 
the son of Re, Lord of Glorious Appearances Merneptah Contented-with-Maat, 
given life like Re forever! 

* The ending of the adjective could be the result of the increasing appearance of otiose t- 
and tiv- endings in Late Egyptian orthography;^^® the superlative .zoi/ probably also 
contributed to the confusion.®^^ Another argument for reading this as simply st — 

"how great is it..." is the parallel statement in the First Hittite Marriage text of 
Ramesses II {KRl II 252.10-13): 

cj.wy st nn n [bhzv.t] firm m hrm dsm 

"How great is it, these [marvels] which we have witnessed with our own eyes." 

Another possibility is to interpret the .y ending as the hortative use of the subjunctive 
sduRff, with the subject referring to the king, resulting in the translation: "May One 
be great! It has happened for Egypt!" 

^ The is interpreted here as a stative, implying that the forefathers neither saw an 
equivalent nor only heard of one as great. For a passage with similar meaning, but more 
clearly expressed, compare the Quban Stela of Ramesses II (In. 14; KRl II 355.14-15): 
tw.n hr ptr qnw m hh.wUk dr h^=dc m nsivt ti.wy 
bio sdm^ bio mn \r.ty<m 

Iw wn hpr mhqd^sn 

We have witnessed the multitude of your marvels since you have arisen as 
king of the Two Lands, 

(but) we have not heard, nor have our eyes seen 
anything that has happened like them. 

Miiller'^'’^ records what appears to be the bottom curve of a Jc-basket, yet hesitantly marks 
"sic?" next to it. Kitchen, KRl TV 11.9 records a /c-basket coming out of damage and 
remarks in a note that this could be a writing "fk^io for kj<io." Kitchen's suggestion is well 
supported by an analogous observation in Wb. II 579, where fk'^ "mit kj< 'entblossen' 
vermischt." 
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Note the otiose t in the word 'j in the Psametik 11 Shellal Stela, 11 (Der Manuelian, Living in the Past, p. 75). 
Winand {Etudes de neo-igyptien, §§68-72) discusses various reasons for the appearance of the otiose tw/tl 
groups. He has also observed that some infinitives exhibit unexpected -t suffixes through comparison with a 
feminine noun of the same root (§81). This observation could also be applied to the odd form of the adjective 
^izvi/.tiu in the Kamak Inscription, with reference to the commonly used word 'j.f (Wb. 1165.18-21). Although 
Jansen-Winkeln does not include the word 'J among groups with an otiose f-ioaf, the number of examples in 
his lists demonstrates that this phenomenon is not imcommon (Spdtmitteldgyptische Grammatik, §31). 

Although earlier in line sixty-eight, the ending was written properly: ntry.wy siu. 

For various writings of this pronoun, including a similarly defective tw-coil over t-loaf, see Erman, NAG §22; 
Jansen-Winkeln, Spdtmitteldgyptische Grammatik, §221. 

Egyptological Researches, vol. 1, pi. 31. 
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The image of small creatures scattered upon roads finds a parallel in the Kom el-Ahmar 
Stela (In. 12) KRIW 21.3):^'^^ 

mhiv.t n.t Rbio hnr hr ml ...] 

The tribes of Rebu were scattered upon the road like [mice...] 

The image of the Rebu being scattered upon the roads may also be a further subtle 
hint to the use of desert tracks by the Libyan forces. Modern desert explorers have noted 
that large locust swarms can come regularly from the Western Desert, especially through 
the oases/'’® and it is likely that the same locust migrations occurred in ancient times. For 
the Egjrptians, the defeated Western Desert dwellers called to mind the ravenous locusts 
that came from the same direction. Although the image of swarms of locusts descending 
upon fertile fields is obvious in the metaphor, further meanings have been explored by 
other scholars. The image of the locust can be both favorably used to describe the 
multitudinous Egyptian army and negatively applied to enemy forces.'*'’® J. Malek'*"^ 
argued that the locusts on the dagger of Ahmose represented boimd and prostrate 
captives, since they have their arms bent much like the legs of locusts. L.D. Morenz,'*'*® on 
the other hand, rejects Malek's interpretation, and sees in the locust a non-threatening 
insect that could be easily trampled, thus a perfect metaphor for the enemies of Egypt. 
While Morenz perhaps underestimates the fear an ancient civilization might have of such 
a destructive insect, both theories provide possible reasons for comparing enemies to 
locust swarms. Yet the other descriptions of the Libyans in the Karnak Inscription indicate 
that their ravenous behavior is perhaps one of the main reasons for the use of the locust 
metaphor later in the text. The crop-destroying insects could be a subtle allusion to the 
portrayal of the Libyans in line twenty-two, where they roam the deserts fighting in 
search for food—also an apt description of the behavior of a locust swarm. 

This entire phrase appears in Wb. IV 409.8 as "deine Speisen sind im hungrigen (?) 
Munde." Although this statement accords well with the topos of "feeding the hungry" 
that appears so often in Middle Kingdom autobiographies,^°^ there is no word root that 
supports the translation of "hungry" for sj'.^*** Here the word sj' is interpreted as the 
preposition "bis" (Wb. IV 408.12), implying that the people are kept well fed tmtil they lie 


For another text linking the activities of mice and locusts, note P. Sallier I 6,3: "The mice abound in the field, 
the locust descends, the cattle devour." (trans. of Caminos, LEM, p. 315). For the use of mice as "an image of 
helplessness," see Edgerton and Wilson, Historical Records of Ramses III, p. 76, n. 14a. 

Wb. II 108.11 has this writing of rni.t, "Weg." The orthography, which includes a road-sign determinative 
(N31) and the parallel use of ml.t in the Kamak Inscription rules against Spalinger's translation (Aspects, 
p. 210) of this word as "canals." 

As Kitchen records, this word is now lost, but was copied by G. Maspero, ZAS 21 (1883); 65. 

Bagnold, Libyan Sands, p. 89. 

Brunner-Traut, "Ffeuschrecke," in LA II, els. 1179-1180, nn. 11-12. 

407 Locusts on the Daggers of Ahmose," in Chief of Seers: Egyptian Studies in Memory of Cyril Aldred, E. 
Goring, N. Reeves, and J. Ruffle, eds, (London, 1997), pp. 207-219, note especially fig. 2 on p. 211. 

"Das Lese-Bild von Konigskartusche, Lowe und Stier versus vier Heuschrecken"—Konigspropaganda und 
Selbstindoktrinierung der agyptischen Elite," ZAS 126 (1999): 135-136; note the parallel from the Year 11 text 
of Ramesses III: ptr<fhfn.w ml Si-nhm.io "He regards hundred-thousands as (mere) locusts." 

D.M. Doxey, Egyptian Non-Royal Epithets in the Middle Kingdom (Leiden, 1998), pp. 196-201. 

The Hamito-Semitic roots for hunger listed by V.E. Orel and O.V. Stolbova, Hamito-Semitic Etymological 
Dictionary, Materials for a Reconstruction (Leiden, 1995) are "*gal-gal" (no. 885) and "*taw-/*tay-" (no. 2381). 
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down to sleep, but the "determinative" ^ remains inexplicable. For the place of peaceful 
sleep in Egyptian theology and its use in the Karnak Inscription, see Chapter 3, §2.4 
(pp. 115-116). 

^ Although the word hnn normally has the meaning "to assent, to nod," especially in the 
contexts of oracles,^^^ a less common meaning of "to support" fits well in this context.^^^ 
The image of "one who buttresses at every occasion more than a fortified enclosure" 
alludes to the frequent depiction of the king as a "rampart" who protects his army and 
pgypt as a whole,"^^^ such as the description of Ramesses III {KRI V 61.2-3): iw^fm sb.ty nht 
rnn.tl in rk [nb] "He is a strong rampart, enduring at all times." 

s For the violent connotations of M hr see text note c to In. 13 (p. 24) above. 

^ Since the Libyan incursions are repeatedly associated with the western border of Egypt, 
it is to this border that the nod should refer. The Karnak Inscription even gives a 

specific toponym—Perire—for the place at which Merey and his troops reached the tiSzo 
Imn.ty (In. 15). In P. Harris I 77,1 the Libyans are said to have "seized the towns of the 
western edge {nod imnt.t)," almost certainly implying the western edge of the Delta. In 
light of the common practice of setting up bormdary stelae (e.g., Thutmose I and 
Thutmose III at the Euphrates, and other boundary stela like that of Sesostris III at 
Semna), the rwd Imnt.t of the Karnak Inscription could refer to the western border of the 
Delta. In fact, Merneptah could have set up a stela along the very road that the Libyans 
used to enter the area.^^^ Another possibility is that the nvd hnntt could refer to the 
western bank of Thebes; just as the text of the Victory Stela was set up both at his 
mortuary temple and at Karnak, a duplicate copy of the Great Karnak Inscription could 
have existed at his mortuary temple.^^^ 


See text note a to In. 26 above (p. 38). 

Compare KRI II 671.11 (Meeks, ALEXEI 79.1833) and OTor 57027, vo. 1 g. Lopez, Ostraca leratici N. 57001- 
57092 (Milan, 1978), pi. 16a = Meeks, ALEX II 78.2504); in both of these examples a building or part thereof is 
the object of the verb hn. 

Grimal, Les termes de la propagnnde, pp. 331-337 and references therein. 

Wb. II 413.8 for examples of a nvd-hank modified by hnntt and hbtt; for another example determined only 
with the book-roll, see P. Bol. 17,3 (Belegstellen II, p. 611). The nud hnntt also occurs in the Kom el-Ahmar Stela 
(vs. In. 7; KRI IV 22.2); [...] ntij hr pi nvd hnnty. Unfortunately, there is no context to help determine how the 
term is being used. 

Compare the series of stelae set up by Psamtek I along the Dashur road (H. Goedicke, "Psammetik 1. und die 
Libyer," MDAIK 18 [1962]: 26^9); see further Chapter 3, fn. 126. 

A final, less' likely possibility is that the nud hnnt.t refers to a location within Karnak Temple itself. The rlt/rivd 
is a term for the socle upon which the temple was built (].C. Darnell, "Two Notes on Marginal Inscriptions at 
Medinet Habu," in B. Bryan and D. Lorton, eds. Essays in Egyptology in Honor of Hans Goedicke [San Antonio, 
1994], pp. 49-51 and n. 93). For the setting up of an inscription at the rid note the statement by Ramesses III in 
P. Harris I 7,1: 

IryA ndi wd.iv ^y.iv n pryNcrld 
I have made for you great stelae at your socle. 

(compare Grandet, Papyrus Harris I, vol. II, pp. 20-21 [note 86] and pp. 33-34 [note 138] where he interprets 
the word lud.iv as zv(i)d.iv —"columns"). 
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§1. Historical Background 

The Libyan invasions of the late New Kingdom signaled a new era of Egyptian history. 
Although the Libyans who attempted to conquer Egypt during the reigns of Merneptah and 
RamessesIII faded in military terms, their Egyptianized descendants were ultimately 
successful in gaining control over the Delta and even became pharaohs of the Two Lands. 
While the Libyan invasions tmder Ramesses III were in some ways repetitions of the Year 5 
invasion imder Merneptah, the earlier offensive led by Merey, chief of the Libyans, was set 
apart by the presence of Sea Peoples in the Libyan army. Merey's probable enlistment of 
Nubian aid to create a distraction on Egypt's southern frontier further differentiates his 
invasion from those of Mesher and Keper under Ramesses III.^ Merey's wide-ranging 
alliances imply a high level of strategic planning, and the events surrounding the Battle of 
Perire, as reported in Merneptah's historical inscription at Kamak, represent the use of 
grand strategy in the 13th century BC. This theory is grounded upon a thorough analysis of 
die identities and military capabilities of the invaders as well as the various places Merey's 
forces conquered prior to reaching the Nile Valley. Additionally, by approaching the Battle 
at Perire and the Kamak Inscription from the broader theme of grand strategy, it is also 
possible to imderstand the interconnectedness of the three spheres of combat under the first 
five years of Merneptah's reign: Syria-Palestine, Libya, and Nubia. Although such historical 
information is often hidden behind difficult phraseology and religious imagery,^ the Kamak 
Inscription reveals that the art of war was not unknown to the ancient Egyptians and Libyans. 


§1.1 Sea Peoples 

The Akawasha, Terusha, Lukka, Sherden, and Shekelesh who appear in the first line 
of the Merneptah Kamak Inscription as allies of the Libyans are all traditionally termed 
"Sea Peoples." The identity of these "People of the Sea"^ has been one of the great 

^ Mesher, chief of the Meshwesh, and his father Keper are the main impetus for the Year 11 invasion (Edgerton 
and Wilson, Historical Records of Ramses III, p. 87); the chief(s) during the Year 5 invasion are not known. For a 
brief overview of New Kingdom conflicts with the Libyans, see B.G. Trigger, B.J. Kemp, D. O'Connor and A.B. 
Lloyd, Ancient Egypt: A Social History (Cambridge, 1983), pp. 271-278. 

^ Note especially the historical implications of the "Time of Troubles" topos discussed in §2.2 (below). 

^ Due to the enormous corpus of material on the Sea Peoples, this is only a sampling of references relevant to their 
general identity and involvement in the invasion during Year 5 of Merneptah's reign: R. Drews, "Medinet Habu: 
Oxcarts, Ships, and Migration Theories," piES 59 (2000): 161-190; idem, Hte End of the Bronze Age: changes in warfare 
and the catastrophe ca. 1200 B.C. (Princeton, 1993); W. Ward and M. Joukowsky, eds.. The Crisis Years: The 12th Century 
B.C. (Dubuque, Iowa, 1992); L. Stager, "Merneptah, Israel and Sea Peoples: New Light on an Old Relief," Eretz Israel 
18 (1985): 56*-64*; R. Stadelmann, "Seevolker," in lAV: 814-822; W. Helck, Die Beziehungen Agyptens und 
Vorderasiens zur Agdis his ins 7. Jahrhundert v. Chr. (Darmstadt, 1979); O. Schaden, "Some Observations on the Sea 
Peoples," in M. Powell and R. Sack, eds.. Studies in Honor of Tom B. Jones (Kevelaer, 1979; includes a response to A. 
Nibbi, The Sea Peoples and Egypt [Park Ridge, NJ, 1975]); N. Sandars, The Sea Peoples: Warriois of the ancient 
Mediteiranean 1250-1150 BC (London, 1978); A. Strobel, Der spdtbronzezeitliche Seevolkersturm: Ein Forschungsilberblick 
mit Toldenmgen zur biblischen Exodusthemdtik (Berlin, 1976); W. Widmer, "Zur DarsteUung der SeevdUcer am Grofien 
Tempel von Medinet Habu," ZAS 102 (1975): 67-77; G.A. Wainwright, "Some Sea-Peoples," JEA 47 (1961): 71-90. For 
a recent, popular overview of the entire topic of the end of the Bronze Age, with current references, see with caution 
M. Robbins, Collapse of the Bronze Age: The Story of Greece, Troy, Israel, Egypt and the Peoples of the Sea (San Jose, 2001). 
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mysteries of Bronze Age archaeology/ for they were the groups largely responsible for 
the demise of that epoch. As Robert Drews has persuasively demonstrated in his seminal 
work The End of the Bronze Age, the Sea Peoples were not masses of migrating Indo- 
Europeans, but rather fierce warriors who introduced a military revolution.^ Although 
the Karnak Inscription does not inform the fierce debate concerning the origin of the Sea 
Peoples,^ their presence at the battle of Perire demands an analysis of their military 
capabilities in order to understand key aspects of the Year 5 Libyan War of Merneptah. 

Of the Sea People groups listed in the first hne of the Kamak Inscription, the Sherden 
deserve special mention, since they are the first of the Sea Peoples to appear in Egyptian 
documents. Egyptians encountered Sherden warriors in Byblos as early as the reign of 
Amenhotep HI, and the Sherden appeared as elite Egyptian troops by the reign of Ramesses E7 
In the Egyptian depictions, the Sherden always appear as infantry carrying either spears or 
swords and sporting their famous homed helmets.^ When Sherden troops appear in battle 
reliefs, they fight as infantry units or as chariot "runners"®—the footsoldiers that accompanied 
a chariot corps into battle, fought against the opposing skirmishers, captured enemy chariots. 


Sandars (Sea Peoples, pp. 81ff.) discusses the Balkan and eastern European origins of Sea People culture. S. 
Wachsmann, Seagoing Ships & Seamanship in the Bronze Age Levant (College Station and London, 1998), pp. 163- 
197; idem., "Paddled and Oared Ships Before the Iron Age," in R. Gardiner and J. Morrison, ed.. The Age of the 
Galley (London, 1995), pp. 28-34, notes similarities between the double bird-headed ships of the Sea Peoples at 
Medinet Habu and the similar decorative motifs in the Urnfield cultures of central and eastern Europe 
(Seagoing Ships, p. 178ff.). Evidence of "Sea People" military culture is also found in Spain and throughout 
North Africa; compare the human figure in the rock inscriptions in M. Brett and E. Fentress, The Berbers 
(Oxford, 1996), fig. 1.5 with the depiction from Spain in K. Randsborg, Hjortspring: Warfare and Sacrifice in Early 
Europe (Oakville, 1995), fig. 57 (references courtesy of Prof. John Darnell). For the pan-European development 
of heavy infantry tactics, see pp. 79-80 and references therein. 

® For a discussion of the alternate theories about the cause of the "Catastrophe" ca. 1150 BC, see Part Two of 
Drews, End of the Bronze Age, especially his refutation of the once popular migration theory in Chapter 4. The 
following understanding of the role of the Sea Peoples is based upon Drews' insightful analysis of the events 
surrounding the Catastrophe. 

There are only two short and relatively uninformative descriptions of the origin of the Sea People in the 
Karnak Inscription: "northerners who come from all lands" (In. 1) and "from the foreign lands of the sea." 
(In. 52). On a cultural level, the plunder list indicates that the Sea People were circumcised (note also the 
statement in In. 46 where the "uncircumcised phalli" are taken from the Libyans, but "severed hands" from 
the Sea People groups). 

^ Helck, Die Beziehungen Agyptens und Vorderasiens zur Agdis, p. 133 and n. 5-7. Helck notes that the Sherden are 
first recorded in an inscription of Amenhotep, son of Hapu (Urh IV, 1821.13ff.). It is likely, though, that the 
had encoimtered the Sherden and other Sea People groups before ethnonyms like "Sherden" 
appear. The term thr.w, pirates," is most likely one of the early ways of referring to the Sea People raiders 
prior to the use of more specific designations (Darnell, SAK 18 [1991]: 135, n. 60). 

® For various depictions, see W. Wreszinski, Atlas zur nltdgyptischen Kulturgeschichte (Leipzig, 1923^5) vol. I, 
pi. 78 (Egyptian allied Sherden troops besieging Amurru); ibid., vol. II pis. 112a, 114a, 127,134, etc. (Sherden 
and other- Egyptian mercenaries on parade); also see the similarly outfitted Mycenaean soldiers on the 
Warrior Vase" (Sandars, The Sea Peoples, fig. 123). It is also possible that phrr could be used to refer to infantry 
outfitted like runners—note the Kadesh Poem, P84-85 (KRJII 31.6-14) where the Hittite runners are 
mentioned and the word phrr is clearly determined by a soldier carrying a small shield and spear. 

® A Sherden runner is depicted in action against the Hittites during the battle of Kadesh (relief from Abydos; 
Sandars, The Sea Peoples, fig. 11) and against the Libyans in Year 5 of Ramesses III (Epigraphic Survey, Medinet 
Habu, vol. I, pis. 31, 32). Other groups of Sea Peoples could also be employed as runners during battles 
(Epigraphic Survey, Medinet Habu, vol. I, pis. 17, 24; note also pi. 36 where Sherden and Pelset accompany 
Ramesses on a lion hunt). For units of Sherden infantry see depictions in fn. 8 above. 
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and performed other duties in support of the main chariot force.^^The employment of Sherden 
as chariot runners foreshadows the infantry tactics that were to make the Sea People groups so 
enormously successful against the armies of the ancient Near East whose military strength lay 
in archery and chariotry.^^ 

During the late Bronze Age, when the Sherden first appear as "nmners" in the Egyptian 
army, aU the major powers of the Mediterranean—the Egyptians, PEttites, Mycenaeans, and 
even die Minoans—concentrated their land-based military force in chariotry. The popularity of 
this fighting style is explicable, because without the use of heavily armored infantry, the only 
way to cormter chariots, acting as mobile archers' platforms, was with other chariots.^^ For the 
highly developed Mediterranean civilizations, the elite chariot forces were the ideal way to 
wage war. The entire enterprise of outfitting a chariot corps was of sufficient expense to insure 
that threats could only come from other major powers. When battles did occur, the mode of 
fighting probably incurred relatively few casualties in comparison to infantry combat. 

The end of this form of chariot warfare was the result of the development of a new 
type of warfare that begins in Late Bronze Age Europe, especially Central Europe and 
Italy. Archaeological and epigraphic evidence in these regions indicates the 
development of a new panoplyd^ spears, long swords,^'*^ body armor (i.e. greaves and 

The "runners" were defined in this way by A. Schulman, "The Egyptian Chariotry: a Reexamination," JARCE 2 
(1963): pp. 89-90; idem, MiUtanj Rank, pp. 38-39; runners also are discussed in detail in Drews, Bronze Age, pp. 141- 
147. Schulman notes that the Hittites had runners, and suggests that it is "possible and plausible" that the third 
person in the Hittite chariots at Kadesh is a runner, but "this cannot be proved." In fact, it is nearly certain that the 
third person in the Hittite drariot is not a runner; the three-man chariots are depicted in battle, and if one person 
were a runner, he would have dismounted prior to the engagement, otherwise he could not fulfill his role as a 
runner! The Kadesh Poem itself states that the three men were fighting m the chariots as a single unit (KRI II 32.6-9): 
hu^sn m hint rmt hr Mr 
Iw Ir^y smii^v 

"They were three men upon the span, 
acting in unison." 

Additionally, all three people in the chariot are outfitted as infantry men (e.g. they carry spears and small square 
shields), not as archers as one would expect for late Bronze Age chariot warriors; a,dose examination of the Hittite 
chariots also shows that the axle is located in the center of the chariot body rather than at the rear of the chariot like 
the Egyptian chariots, indicating that the Elittite chariots were designed to hold the weight of three men (compare 
C. Desroches-Noblecourt, et al.. Grand temple d'Aboti Simbel. La bataille de Qadech [Cairo, 1971], pi. HI, c where the 
three-man Hittite chariots have center-mounted wheels, with pi. HI, where the chariot of Ramesses II and the 
Egyptian troops below have predominately rear-mounted wheels). All this evidence points towards an entirely 
different conception of chariot warfare for the Hittites at Kadesh, because rather than using chariots as the 
traditional "moving archer's platforms," the chariots are now serving to create mounted infantry (a more detailed 
study is in preparation by J.C. Darnell, more provisionally see, idem., "Kadesh," in J. Powell, ed., Magill's Guide to 
Military History [Salem Press, 2001]). 

The following discussion is a summary of the conclusions reached by Drews, End of the Bronze Age, pp. 104ff. 

M.A. Littauer and J.H. Crouwel, "Robert Drews and the Role of Chariotry in Bronze Age Greece," in P. Raulwing, 
ed.. Selected Writings on Chariots, other Early Vehicles, Riding and Harness (Leiden, 2002), pp. 66-74 dispute Drews' 
claims that two chariot forces could clash, arguing thaf a chariot charge "would immediately result in a melee of 
broken legs and wheels since axles projected as much as 25 cm. beyond the wheels" (pp. 68-69). While Drews is 
uncertain as. to the mechanics of the chariot battle, the execution of more choreographed wheeling motions and 
flanking maneuvers—^while shooting arrows into the opposing force (End of the Bronze Age, pp. 128-29)—is a more 
likely scenario than the direct charges and melees he suggests elsewhere (p. 136), and avoids the scenario of utter 
destruction described by Littauer and Crouwel (and to some extent already recognized by Drews, ibid., p. 128). 

R. Osgood and S. Monks, with J. Toms, Bronze Age Warfare (Phoenix MUl, Ltd., 2000), pp. 23-32, 76-84,96-104; 
Randsborg, Hjortspring, pp. 164—177. 

As opposed to the thin, continuously tapering rapiers useful only for thrusting, the new infantry forces are 
equipped with superior Naue Type II sword. The Naue II sword is characterized by a thicker, often "leaf¬ 
shaped" blade that continues into the hilt. While an earlier rapier only shallowly set into the hilt would have 
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corselets)and small round shields. These weapons spread quickly throughout Europe, 
reaching as far west as the Iberian Peninsula.^^ Body armor and close combat weapons 
were infantry equipment par excellence in the ancient world and presuppose the massed 
infantry tactics that become the trademark of late Bronze Age raiders known as the Sea 
Peoples. The massed Sea People infantry, consisting of armored soldiers wielding long 
slashing swords and spears nullified the effectiveness of chariot warfare. The chariot- 
borne archers would have had difficulty penetrating armor, and a span could not 
charge into the massed infantry, but the spears and swords of the Sea Peoples would be 
effective against the other chariot runners and the chariots themselves. The Sea Peoples 
had thus developed the ideal weapon to combat almost every major military force in the 
Mediterranean during the thirteenth century BC. The heavy, massed infantry of the Sea 
Peoples played the role of pirates and raiders in search of loot,^^ and with their new 
military technology they could succeed like no previous group; the plunder-driven 
mentality of the Achaeans who besieged the Trojans was magnified to great 
proportions,^® leading to the sacking, pillaging, and burning of most major cities in the 
Mediterranean. These are neither the actions nor the methods of migrating groups 
seeking land, and there is little evidence that the Sea Peoples were more than 
militarized bands that ended the Bronze Age with a revolution in weaponry and tactics. 

Now that the impetus for the Sea People's incursions is clear, their specific role in the 
invasion of Egypt during Merneptah's reign must be elucidated. Since, as Drews has 
demonstrated,^^ the Sea Peoples did not invade as part of a mass migration to the fertile 
Nile Valley, an alternate explanation must be sought. W. Helck argues that the Sea 


broken if used in a slashing motion, the Naue 11 sword was made specifically to cut off limbs (for sword 
development, see Drews, End of the Bronze Age, pp. 192-208). 

This type of armor stands in contrast to those such as Dendra Panoply, which covered the entire body from the 
neck to below the knees; the tremendous weight of such armor and the limitations upon the mobility of its 
wearer indicates that it could only belong to a charioteer (N.M. Verdelis, "The Metal Finds," in P. Astrom, The 
Cuirass Tomb and Other Finds at Dendra [Goteborg, 1977], pis. 12-15). For another convenient image, see also J. 
Warry, Warfare in the Classical World (New York, 1980), p. 12. Significantly, armor such as the Dendra Panoply 
is not used after the advent of the Sea Peoples, when the lighter armor (i.e. like that depicted on the Warrior 
Vase [see fn. 8 above]) prevails (Verdelis, in Astrom, Cuirass Tomb, p, 45). 

Osgood and Monks, Bronze Age Warfare, pp. 48-61. 

^^In a piece of Amama correspondence (EA 38), the king of Alashiya complains of "men of Lukki" who raid his 
country. The king also protests to the Egyptian ruler that the men of Alasiya are not among the raiders as the 
pharaoh had previously thought (for a translation of this letter, see W. Moran, The Amarna Letters [Baltimore, 
1992], p. 111-12). Since the "men of Lukki" are probably Lycian pirates (H. Ormerod, Piracy in the Ancient 
World [Liverpool, 1978], p. 82), this letter demonstrates the havoc wreaked by the growing groups of 
Mediterranean pirates near the end of the Bronze Age. For further references to pirates in the 18‘^ Dynasty and 
their relationship with t/ir-warriors, see Darnell, SAK 18 (1991): 122-23 (especially n. 60). 

Classical sources also mention the fierceness of the Greek raiders. Homer's Odyssey (XIV, 255ff.) gives a vivid 
account of Odysseus s landing on the shore of Egypt, and the ensuing battle with the Egyptian army caused 
by the behavior of his men. The Egyptians fight with bronze weapons and chariots, and are quite successful 
against the Greek raiders. Herodotus {Histories II, 152ff.) also provides evidence for Greeks raiding the 
Egyptian coast; he describes how Psamtek I goes to an oracle seeking revenge for his exile, and the oracle of 
Buto decrees that Psamtek I's vengeance will come by "bronze men" from the sea. The mysterious bronze men 
are Ionian and Carian sea-raiders who wear bronze armour, and proceed to plunder the Delta. Yet when 
Psamtek I hears that his oracle has been fulfilled, he gains their alliegance for his own purposes (see also the 
commentary of A.B. Lloyd, Herodotus Book II: Commentary 99-182 [Leiden, 1993], pp. 132-135). 

Drews, End of the Bronze Age, pp. 48ff.; idem, }NES 59 (2000): 182-190. 
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Peoples first tried to invade the Libyan coast, but were defeated and forced to serve as 
Libyan allies in their thrust against Egypt.^° Yet it is more likely that the Sea Peoples were 
mercenaries^^ employed by the Libyans,^^ a group whose services the Libyans received in 
exchange for some of the Libyan wealth from intra-African trade.^^ Furthermore, Helck's 
suggestion of a military defeat of the Sea Peoples by the Libyans is problematic for several 
reasons. First, if the Sea Peoples had mounted a serious invasion of the Libyan coast, it 
seems unlikely that they would be defeated by the native Libyan forces. Although the 
Tjemehu appear in a military context as early as the Sixth Dynastyand were militarily 
active during the reigns of Seti I and Ramesses II,^^ only with the aid of the Sea Peoples 
were they ultimately able to mount a large expedition into Egypt.^^ Even if the Libyans 
could have fielded a significant defensive force, the North African coastal plain is suited 
for the barbarian infantry of the Sea Peoples, and without the geographical protection and 
naval forces of Egypt, a Libyan victory is doubtful. In the event that the Libyans did 
succeed in winning, Helck's scenario assumes that they suffered so few casualties that 
they were able to organize a major campaign to Egypt almost immediately. 


Helck, Die Beziehungen Agyptens iind Vorderasiens zur Agdis, p. 133. 

That Sea Peoples could play the role of mercenaries is clear from the Kadesh poem, §§52-53 {KRI 1120.1-10): 
biu zvifyfhd nb m 

sw m hUfnb 

rdl.riffst n ]jis.iot nb.t r in.t<nv r 
He left no silver in his land, 

he releasing it from all his possessions. 

It was in order to bring them with him to fight that he gave it (the silver) 
to every foreign land. 

Directly before this statement, the "foreign lands" are specified and the Lukka are among them. 

^ Evidence for interactions between the Libyans, Sea Peoples, and Egyptians as early as the late Eighteenth 
Dynasty can be demonstrated by a painted papyrus fragment at the British Museum (EA 74100), which 
depicts three groups of men: Egyptians, Libyans wearing their distinctive cloaks and tattoos, and men 
wearing boar-tusk helmets, a feature indicative of Mycenaean warriors (L. Schofield and R.B. Parkinson, "Of 
Helmets and Heretics: A Possible Egyptian Representation of Mycenaean Warriors on a Papyrus from El- 
Amarna," The Annual of the British School at Athens 89 [1994]: 163-69). Schofield and Parkinson have 
interpreted the iconography to refer to the employment of Mycenaean warriors by the Egyptians in a military 
action against the Libyans. Considering the extremely fragmentary nature of the papyrus, it is also possible 
that the second scene (ibid., p. 162, fig. 2) depicts an Egyptian stabbing a Mycenaean soldier, implying that the 
Aegean warriors are fighting alongside rather than against the Libyans. See also R. Parkinson and L. 
Schofield, "Images of Mycenaeans: a recently acquired painted papyrus from el-Amama," in W.V. Davies and 
L. Schofield, eds., Egypt, the Aegean and the Levant: Interconnections in the Second Millennium BC (London, 1995), 
pi. 8 and pp. 125-126 for an excellent photograph and short commentary. 

^^For a full discussion of this, see §1.2.2 below. 

Harkhuf reports in his autobiography that he encounters Nubian tribesman going off to fight the Tjemehu, 
who appear to be located in the far southwestern part of Egypt (Urk, 1 125.16-126.2). For the further 
implications of this passage, see §1.2.1 (p. 83) below. 

Cf. the battle reliefs of Seti I at Kamak showing skirmishes with the Libyans (Epigraphic Survey, Battle Reliefs 
of Sety I, pis. 27-32 [also conveniently reproduced in Heinz, Feldzugdarstelhmgen, pp. 248-50]), and the scenes 
of Ramesses 11 fighting Libyan foes (Abu Simbel = Wreszinski, Atlas II, pis. 180-82; Beit el-Wah = Heinz, 
Feldzugdarstellungen, p. 259). The western forts of Ramesses II also provide archaeological evidence for Libyan 
problems during his reign (see pp. 30,48M;9). For a brief discussion of the Libyan campaigns of Seti I, see W.J. 
Murnane, The Road to Kadesh (Chicago, 1990), pp. 99-100 and n. 190 below. 

The Libyan invasions rmder Ramesses Ill without Sea People assistance is probably due both to increased 
confidence after the Merneptah attacks and the adoption of Sea People weaponry (see the discussion of the 
Libyan adoption of the Naue II Type sword in §1.2.3 below). 
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On the other hand, the use of the Sea Peoples as paid mercenaries is supported by 
evidence of the wealth of Libya, most likely a result of trade with sub-Saharan Africa and 
the Mediterranean. Trade between North Africa and the Mediterranean would have also 
created opportunities for interactions between the Libyans and the Sea Peoples, making 
future alliances much easier.^^ 

§1.2 Libyans 

"One of the least known sections of the earth's surface 
is that part of the Sahara known as the Libyan Desert, 
and certainly it is the most desolate. But strangely 
enough, in the heart of these great wastes there lived an 
ancient people who developed a mighty civilization... 
hidden by the veil of time." 

Byron IChun de Prorok^^ 


The cultures that once occupied the Libyan Desert have remained mostly "hidden by 
the veil of time," even since de Prorok's exciting excavations in the 1920's and the efforts 
of many desert explorers and scholars. Only modest archaeological evidence has been 
identified as late Bronze Age^^ and textual evidence from that period in Libya itself is 
entirely lacking. Thus, the identity of the Tjemehu, Tjehenu, Rebu, and other Libyan tribes 
must be rediscovered through Egyptian reliefs and inscriptions and inferences from later 
classical material. 


§1.2.1 Lexicography of Terms for Libya 

The first attestation of the writing of Tjehenu appeared when nascent pharaonic 
kingship emerged at the end of the Naqada II period.^” Yet the degree of preservation and 
change in the meaning of the word during the more than two thousand years that elapsed 
between the late Naqada II period and the Nineteenth Dynasty is virtually impossible to 
determine. Traditionally, the two major appellations for Libya that occur prior to the New 
Kingdom—Tjehenu and Tjemehu—are considered to be primarily anachronistic by the 
Ramesside Period.While the antiquity of these terms prima facie lends credence to this 
view, there is evidence that the Egyptians intentionally retained those names for such an 
extensive period of time because those terms referred to aspects of their western 


For an exploration of these connections, see §1.2.2. 

Mysterious Sahara: Land of Gold, of Sand, and of Ruin {Santa Barbara, 2001 [reprint]), p. 146. 

For an overview, see D. White, "Before the Greeks Can\e: A Survey of the Current Archaeological Evidence for 
the Pre-Greek Libyans," Libyan Studies 25 (1994): 31-44. One of the few sites in the Sahara with archaeological 
remains'in conjunction with rock inscriptions is Iwelen in the Air region (many of the inscriptions are 
depictions of chariots), which has been dated to the late third millennium 0,P, Roset, "Iwelen—an 
archaeological site of the chariot period in northern Air, Niger," in Leahy, ed., Libya Antiqua, pp. 113-146). 

The farnous "Libya palette" (also called the "Cities Palette," JE 27434 [CG 14238]; H. Asselberghs, Chaos en 
Beheersing, Documenten nit Aeneolithisch Egypte [Leiden, 1961], pi. 92). For the earliest attestations of the term 
Tjehenu, see Holscher, Libxjer und Agypter, pp. 12-14, and p. 25 for the earliest use of the term Tjemehu. 

Osing, "Libyen, Libyer," lA El, cl. 1015; D. O'Connor, in Leahy, ed., Libya and Egypt, p. 30; Kitchen, in Leahy, 
ed., Libya and Egypt, p. 25, n. 18; A. Spalinger, "Some Notes on the Libyans of the Old Kingdom and Later 
Historical Reflexes," JSSEA 9 (1979): 140^1. 
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neighbors that had remained valid. The proliferation of various tribal names in the 
Nineteenth Dynasty, the result of increased economic and military contact, is a layer of 
ethnographic information added to the '^Traditional" designations based on other criteria. 
If the terms Tjemehu and Tjehenu did in fact refer to fundamental qualities of Egypt's 
western neighbors, then their use in the Karnak Inscription would transcend mere 
archaizing tendencies. 

Of the two terms, Tjemehu refers to a much wider geographical range; in the Sixth 
Dynasty, Tjemehu are found as far south as the third cataract,^^ and a few centuries later, 
Sesostris I leads a campaign against Tjemehu west of the Delta.^^ In the New Kingdom, 
Tjemehu are attested again both in Nubia^'‘ and west of Egypt itself.^^ In contrast, Tjehenu 
is used almost exclusively for Libyans in the Western Desert north of the latitude of 
Oxyrhynchus.^'’ The attacks on the Tjehenu by other Libyan tribes en route to Egypt^^ 
further support the location of the toponym Tjehenu immediately to the west of Egypt. 
The divergent distributions of these two terms suggest that Tjemehu and Tjehenu refer to 
different aspects of the Libyans. While Tjehenu is most likely a geographically-based term 
for northern Libyan groups, Tjemehu apparently refers to any nomadic group inhabiting 
the western desert. Like the linguistically based designation '^mnu (Wb. I 167.19-20) for 
Western Asiatic Semitic speakers,^® it is possible that Tjemehu is a reference to the Berber 
language shared by the geographically dispersed Libyan groups.^^ The adoption of 


Spalinger, /SSEA 9 (1979): 144ff., discussing Harkhuf s journeys. For a list of further references of the use of 
Tjemehu and Tjehenu, especially in the Old Kingdom, see Doret, Narrative Verbal System, p. 61, n. 639. 

Sinuhe R12-15. For the location of Sesostris I's Libyan campaign around the Wadi Natrun, see H. Goedicke, 
"The Route of Sinuhe's Flight," ]EA 43 (1957): 84-85, Vandersleyen's proposal (L'Egypte et la vallee du Nil, 
pp. 563-64) that all Libyan groups originate in the south does not do justice to the available evidence both 
textual and archaeological (i.e. Marsa Matruh). Admittedly, the Libyans have strong ties to the southwestern 
desert and affinities with the Nilotic Nubian groups, but if there were no threatening Libyan groups in the 
north, it would be difficult to explain the existence of the western chain of forts built by Ramesses II; a block 
found at Zawiyet Umm el-Rakham explicitly mentions the Thmv (see Chapter 2, fn. 273) and a stela at el- 
Alamein refers to a victory over the Rbzu (KRI II 475.7). 

In Year 44 of Ramesses H, the Viceroy of Kush Setau seizes Tjemehu to work on the Wadi es-Sebua temple 
(KRI III 95.13—stela IX of Ramose). 

Merneptah Karnak Inscription, 11. 26 and 44; since the invasion under Merneptah encompasses several 
different routes leading into Egypt (especially the northern area), the use of Tjemehu in the Karnak Inscription 
further indicates its wide-ranging application. 

Osing, LA ni: 1015; Spalinger, /SSEA 9 (1979): 137-38; see also O'Connor, in Leahy, ed., Libya and Egypt, pp. 33- 
37 for references about the geographical area encompassed by the Tjehenu. 

This occurs both in the Merneptah Karnak Inscription and the Year 11 War of Ramesses III (see text note c to 
In. 13 above, p. 24). 

D. Redford, Egypt, Canaan, and Israel in Ancient Times (Princeton, 1992), p. 32; Darnell, SAK 22 (1995); 68-69, 
n. 114; for further discussion see J.C. Darnell, "The Rock Inscriptions of Tjehemau at Abisko," ZAS 130 
(2003): 37. 

39 T 

I would like to thank Prof. John Darnell for originally suggesting this line of research. A similar proposal based 
oir geographical distribution rather than a common language was also proposed by E. Edel, "Die 
Landernamen Unternubiens und die Ausbreitung der C-Gruppe nach den Reiseberichten des Hr-hwjf," Or. 36 
(1967): 156. Edel argued that just as mnv refers to all groups living in Western Asia, Tjemehu refers to all 
groups living west of the Nile. For an early compilation of the evidence for Berber being the original language 
of the Libyan Desert, see Bates, Eastern Libyans, pp. 79ff. Oire of the most remarkable pieces of evidence is 
preserved on a First Intermediate Period stela: one of the dogs on the "Hound Stela" of Antef H is called 
"Abaikur," meaning "hotmd" in the Berber language (see J.M.A. Janssen, "Uber Hundenamen im 
pharaonischen Agypten," MDAIK 16 [1958]: 180, no. 19 for a list of references). Further evidence of the 
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Berber loan words into Nubian'^® and the close connections between the Tjemehu and 
Nubian C-Group culture^^ indicate that by the time of the New Kingdom, Egypt's western 
inhabitants could be divided amongst the northern Libyan groups (called Tjehenu and 
Tjemehu) and the southern Libo-Nubian groups (also called Tjemehu). This distribution 
of Libyan and Libo-Nubian populations coincides with the description of the Year 5 
invasion in the Merneptah's historical inscriptions, with a northern Libyan thrust in 
conjunction with a revolt by the Libo-Nubians in the south. 

Thus, the terms Tjemehu and Tjehenu are not just anachronistic designations, but 
were used because the characteristics they described still held true during the Nineteenth 
Dynasty. Tjehenu continued to refer to the geographically l im ited northern Libyans, 
while Tjemehu retained its wide-spread and possibly linguistic associations. These broad 


linguistic thrust of Tmhw as an ethnonym can be found in sources as diverse as a Pyramid Text passage and a 
stela of Ramesses III. In Pyramid Text utterance 301 (§§455-456) states: 

It n^k wrr.t m wr.w 

hntijw Thnw Sbk nb Bihw 

Take the wrrt-crown from the great and mighty 'foreign speakers/ 
who preside over Libya and (from) Sobek, Lord of Bakhu 
(Translation of Spalinger, ]SSEA 9 [1979]: 130). In his article, Spalinger does not explain this passage further, 
but only notes that the Libyans "did not speak Egyptian." L. Bell, Interpreters and Egyptianized Nubians in 
Ancient Egyptian Foreign Policy: Aspects of the History of Egypt and Nubia (Ph.D. Dissertation, University of 
Pennsylvania, 1976), p. 39 presents a completely different interpretation of this passage, reading as 9'—"a 
watery place," but this interpretation requires rearranging the signs and damages the parallelism of the 
passage. For the as "Egyptianized foreigners, who were used not only as interpreters but as scouts, spies, 
agents, couriers and foremen of mercenaries" see Fischer, Coptite Nome, pp. 29-30; Bell, Egyptianized Nubians, 
pp. 74-84. Thus, it is quite likely that this obscure Pyramid Text passage is referring specifically to the Berber 
language with the term J", Another, even more explicit, reference to the non-Egyptian language of the Libyans 
is found in a stela of Ramesses III from Deir el-Medina {KRI V 91.5-7): 

Jiiq.nffhis.t [TmJm] Rbiv MkuS 
diofdnji^w Itnu In r land 
st Ir.zu m nht.w n nswt nht 
sdnitnu md.t rrnt hr Sms nswt 
Iry^fszuh md.Usn p[nM?)^ns^v 
snmo hr ti nii.t \wty hnv^w st 

He has captured the land of the [Temehu], Libu, and Meshwesh, 
he made them cross the Nile, carried off into Egypt, 
they are settled into strongholds of the Victorious King, 
they hear the language of the (Egyptian) people, serving the King, 
he makes their language disappear, he changes (?) their tongues, 
they go on a way they have not descended before. 

(Translation of Kitchen, in A. Leahy, ed., Libya and Egypt, p. 21). These disparate, yet persuasive pieces of 
evidence all suggest that the designation Tjemehu may have a linguistic basis, but the Egyptian material does 
not provide definitive proof for this theory. 

P. Behrens, "Language and migrations of the early Saharan cattle herders: the formation of the Berber branch," 
in A. Leahy, ed., Libya Antiqua (Paris, 1986), pp. 40-50. See also the expanded discussion by idem., 
"Wanderungsbewegungen und Sprache der friihen saharanischen Viehziichter," Sprache und Geschichte in 
Afl'ika 6 (1984/85): 135-216. It is also quite significant that the ethnonyms "Libyan" and "Nubian" are based on 
the same root as shown by M. Bechhaus-Gerst and P. Behrens, '"Libyans'—^'Nubians' Mutations of an 
Ethnonym," Afrikanistische Arbeitspapiere 4 (1985): 67-74. 

For the connections of the C-group and Tjemehu Libyans, see M. Bietak, Studien zur Chronologie der nubischen 
C-Gruppe: Ein Beitrag zur Friihgeschichte Unternubiens zwischen 2200 und 1550 vor Chr. (Wien, 1968), pp. 147ff.; 
Edel, Or. 36 (1967): 154-157; for evidence that the C-Group also spoke a Berber language, see M. Bechhaus- 
Gerst and P. Behrens, Afiikanistische Arbeitspapiere 4 (1985): 72. For a discussion of another Libo-Nubian group, 
the Mnty.iv, see Darnell, SAK 22 (1995): 66-70. 
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linguistic and geographical terms were then supplemented by more specific tribal/ 
political designations such as Rebu, Meshwesh/^ and Qeheq.'^ Yet the rise of specific tribal 
names during the New Kingdom should not foster claims that the use of the two earlier 
terms Tjemehu and Tjehenu is devoid of historical information.'^'^ Rather, by 
understanding the cultural and linguistic continuities, one may demonstrate why the 
used the same terms to refer to their geographically dispersed western 
neighbors for thousands of years. 


§1.2.2 Libyan Trade and Wealth 

On the western Mediterranean coast of Egypt are the remains of a large Late Bronze Age 
settlement area on "Bates's Island" near the city of Marsa Matruh.^ In addition to Libyan 
pottery, excavations have uncovered extensive ceramic remains from Cyprus, Crete, Greece, 
Palestine, and Egypt dating to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries BC, indicating that Bates's 
Island was a thriving emporium during the late Bronze Age.^® The ceramic evidence at Bates's 
Island thus indicates that the Libyans had connections with the geographic areas associated 
with the Sea Peoples. Corresponding pictorial evidence from Thera further suggests that the 
Libyans were in contact with the major power centers of the Mediterranean.^^ Although there 


The term Meshwesh is traditionally associated with the Machlyes tribe who lived in eastern Tripolitania 
mentioned by Herodotus (Osing, LA III: 1016), but as O'Connor notes (in Leahy, ed., Libya and Egypt, p. 35) 
"this equation is by no means certain." For a discussion of the term, see K. Zibelius, Afrikanische Orts- und 
Volkernamen in hierogbjphsichen und hieratischen Texten (Wiesbaden, 1972), pp. 129-132. 

‘‘^For a distribution of the terms Tjehenu, Tjemehu, Meshwesh, Qeheq and Rebu in the Karnak Inscription, see 
the corresponding entries in the glossary. A listing of their occurrences in the first and second Libyan War 
texts of Ramsses III at Medinet Habu, can be found in Widmer, ZAS 102 (1975): 74-77; B. Cifola, "The 
Terminology of Ramses El's Historical Records, With a Formal Analysis of the War Scenes," Or. 60 (1991): 47- 
50. See also O'Connor, in Leahy, ed., Libya and Egypt, pp. 40-41 for a discussion of the distribution of the 
different Libyan "components" in these texts. 

For example, Spalmger, fSSEA 9 (1979): 141 claims that the use of Ttpno in the Merneptah Victory Stela 
"indicates its (the stela's) non-historical nature." 

D. White, 1987 Excavations on Bates's Island, Marsa Matruh: Second Preliminary Report" JARCE 26 (1989): 
87-114. There are also a variety of hilltop settlements, hut foundations, and tent emplacements in the Libyan 
desert that cannot be precisely dated (G. Barker, "Prehistoric Settlement," in G. Barker, ed.. Farming the Desert: 
The UNESCO Libyan Valleys Archaeological Survey [Paris, 1996], pp. 104-107). The hilltop settlements often have 
early Roman pottery associated with them, yet were probably constructed several centuries earlier (ibid., 
p. 105). In the other, less substantial structures, only flints and coarse, hand-made pottery has been found,' 
which could date anywhere from the late prehistoric to post-Roman periods. Thus, the archaeological 
evidence that could further support interpretations of Libyan civilization in the Nineteenth Dynasty could be 
concealed by the inability to date such structures. 

L. Hulin, "Marsa Matruh 1987, Preliminary Ceramic Report," ]ARCE 26 (1989): 125. In the most recent survey 
of the potential port sites around Marsa Matruh, D. White and A.P. White conclude that only at Marsa Matruh 
IS there evidence for significant Bronze Age activity ("Coastal Sites of Northeast Africa: The Case Against 
Bronze Age Ports," JARCE 33 [1996]: 11-30). Thus, they do not argue against the trading connections between 
Libya and the Aegean world during the Bronze Age; however, they see the interactions limited geographically 
to the one well-protected port from which archaeological evidence has been recovered. 

S. Marinatos, Excavations at Thera, vol. VI (Athens, 1975), pp. 44-57; it should be noted that the presence of 
circumcision that he cites on p. 44 as a reason for considering a figure to be a Libyan is flawed, since the 
Karnak Inscription clearly indicates that the Libyans were uncircumcised (Ins. 50,51,55). Yet the identification 
of this featare in the fresco is by no means certain and should not be used as evidence to decide for or against 
the depiction of Libya in the miniature fresco. For large color reproductions of the fresco with detail shots, see 
also C. Doumas, The Wall-Paintings of Thera (Athens, 1992), pis. 26-29. 
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is much controversy surrounding the "miniature fresco" at Thera,^ the original excavator and 
several other scholars'^^ have more recently upheld the view that it depicts some form of 
contact between the Aegean world and Libya. 

The wealth resulting from Libya's trade connections and native industries is most 
clearly attested in the plunder list of the Kamak Inscription. After the Battle of Perire, 
Merneptah captured thousands of metal vessels, livestock, and weapons.A similar, but 
less extensive plimder list also accompanies the Year 11 Libyan War of Ramesses III.®^ 
Along with the strong evidence provided by the plunder Usts, several other Egyptian reliefs 
and inscriptions provide evidence for Libyan wealth and trading connections. In the 
inscription on the base of her obelisks at Kamak, Hatshepsut records (Urk. IV 373.6-11): 
liv \n.(iv) nA inxv mo Thniv 
m ib.iv Ihh 700 ion Im 

[m Imn.io] 'sj.ra n ibio n mh 6 hr psd mh 4 m snzoffn ib\ sot' 

The tribute of Tjehenu has been brought to me, 

consisting of ivory and 700 tusks which were there, 

[consisting of] a multitude of panther [skins] 

from Upper Egyptian leopards six cubits along the back 

and four cubits in circumference. 

While it is possible that the toponym Tjehenu was mistakenly carved in the place of the 
more expected Nubia,^^ there is evidence to support a prima facie reading.^^ By the time of 
the New Kingdom in Egypt, Libya would have reached almost modern desiccation levels,^^ 
but the Libyans could have either hunted elephants in the Atlas Mountains^^ or acquired 
ivory from trade with the elephant territory in sub-Saharan Africa. A tableau in the tomb of 
Huya at Amarna, of previously unrecognized significance, also lends credence to 
Hatshepsut's obelisk inscription in particular and Libyan wealth in general. An inscription 
accompanying a large scene of foreign tribute proclaims: "King of Upper and Lower Egypt 


For a total rejection, of the connection between Africa and the Bronze Age Aegean, see A. Knapp, "The Thera 
Frescoes and the Question of Aegean Contact with Libya During the Late Bronze Age," JMAA 1 (1981); 249- 
279. He claims that "there are no known Bronze Age archaeological deposits in Cyrenaica, nor anywhere else 
in Libya" (p. 251), however, excavations at Marsa Matruh and the discovery of a late Bronze Age trading post 
at Bates's Island contradict Knapp's claims. In general, Aegean connections to North Africa in the thirteenth 
and twelfth centuries BC are overshadowed by the well-documented trade with Egypt; for example, G. 
Kopcke, Handel (Gottingen, 1990), pp. 53ff. discusses the different trade partners of Crete and the Greek 
mainland from 1300-1200 BCE, yet does not discuss any of the African material outside of Egypt. 

O. Negbi, "The 'Libyan Landscape' from Thera; A Review of Aegean Enterprises Overseas in the Late Minoan 
lA Period," Journal of Mediterranean Archaeology 7.1 (1994); 73-112 and the extensive bibliography therein. 

For details on the plunder, see the text notes following the plunder list (Ins. 50-61) in Chapter 2, pp. 55-61. 

KRl V 53.2-9 and 53.14-54.8; Epigraphic Survey, Medinet Hahn, vol. II, pl. 75, Ins. 15-38. To the plunder lists of 
Merneptah and Ramesses III, the spoils of Seti I after his Libyan campaign should also be included. The scene 
of Seti I presenting Libyan prisoners and plunder is not accompanied by an official plunder list, but the items 
he offers before the Theban triad are labeled; "silver, gold, lapis lazuli, turquoise (and) every precious 
gemstone." (trans., Epigraphic Survey, Battle Reliefs ofSetyl, p. 100 [of pl. 32]). 

O'Connor, in Leahy, ed., Libya and Egypt, p. 102. 

Without citing additional evidence, scholars such as Osing, LA III, cl. 1020 have previously accepted its veracity. 
^ D. Gilbertson, et al. "Quarternary Geomorphology and Palaeoecology," in G. Barker, ed.. Farming the Desert: 
The UNESCO Libyan Valleys Archaeological Survey (Paris, 1996), pp. 57ff. 

H.H. Scullard, The Elephant in the Greek and Roman World (Ithaca, 1974), pp. 24-28. 
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]SJeferkhep6rure and the Great Queen Nefertiti appeared in glory upon the great palanquin 
of [electrum?] to receive the tribute of Kharu, Kush, the West, the East, and every foreign 
land.... In the commentary to the scene, Davies mentions only the Nubians and Syrians 
(representing north, east, and south), but in the third lowest register on the west waU,^^ there 
are feather-wearing Libyans^^ carrying several long gold-ring chains and animal skins.^^ 

Finally, on a much less luxurious level, the textual evidence, both pharaonic and 
classical, emphasizes the enormous numbers of livestock owned by the Libyans.^” Despite 
the advanced state of Egypt's civilization, it depended upon agriculture, and the Libyan 
herds would have been the equivalent of a large fortune.®^ 

texts also suggest that the Libyans were not entirely nomadic, but possessed 
some form of permanent dwelling, even if only used seasonally, In both the Merneptah 
texts and the Medinet Habu Year 5 and Year 11 texts, the words clml(zu) and zuh.iut are 
used in conjunction with the Libyans.^^ In the Victory Stela of Merneptah,^^ those of "his 
[Merey's] town" speak of the evil fate of their ruler. 

This evidence of Libyan wealfh and trade connections in the thirteenth century BC can 
also be compared with the later classical material. Evidence for the ivory trade through 
Libya seen in the inscription of Hatshepsut is attested in classical texts, and the Chad- 
Tripoli road was a major caravan thoroughfare in ancient times.^'^ During the New 
Kingdom, the Libyans would have been in control of this flourishing trade route, and 
long-distance trade centers such as Marsa Matruh could have produced a considerable 
amount of wealth for the Libyans. The wealth of the Libyan tribes may also have been 
related to the trade of a medicinal plant known as silphium, which was a popular product 
in the classical world and grew only in the Cyrenaic highlands; silphium may also have 
been traded as early as the New Kingdom and could have been a factor in Libo-Egyptian 
relations during the wars of the Nineteenth and Twentieth Dynasty.^^ 


“N. de Garis Davies, El Amarm III: The Tombs ofHuya and Altmes (London, 1905), pi, XIII. 

Davies, Amama III, pi. XV. 

They are dressed similarly to the Libyan soldiers in the same scene. Although one may argue that they are 
merely Libyan auxiliaries, they are carrying tribute, and the Nubians carrying elephant tusks in the register 
below also wear military sporrans. Compare also a scene in the tomb of Meryra, where the Libyans bring 
ostrich eggs and feathers (Davies, Amarna II, pi. XL). 

® Davies, Amarna HI, p. 11 mistakenly identifies these as Nubians. Herodotus, Histories, II 32 remarks on the 
wide variety of game present in Libya, including panthers, adding further credence to the present 
interpretation of the Huya reliefs and Hatshepsut obelisk. 

“Bates, Eastern Libyans, pp. 95-96. 

O Connor's comparison of size the Libyan herds and the number of animals included in gifts of Ramesses IE to the 
temples of Egypt illuminates their potential value (in Leahy, ed., Libya and Egypt, pp. 96-97); the interest in Libyan 
Hvestock appears as early as the reign of Amenhotep HI, where "fresh fat of bulls of the Meshwesh" appear on the 
docket of a jar dating from his Year 34 jubilee festival (Kitchen, in Leahy, ed., Libya and Egypt, p. 16). 

For a collection of all the relevant references, see O'Connor, in Leahy, ed., Libya and Enipt, pp. 63-66 
IV 14.16-17. 

E.M. Ruprechtsberger, Die Garamanten, Geschichte iind Kultiir eines libyschen Volkes in der Sahara (Mainz, 1997), 
pp. 26-28; Bates, Eastern Libyans, pp. lOlff. Many of the north-south routes from Libya to more southerrr 
Africa survive into the medieval period as thoroughfares for slave caravans 0. Thiry, Le Sahara libyen dans 
TAfrique dii nord medievale [Leuven, 1995], pp. 432ff.). 

® S. Richardson, JARCE 36 (1999): 152ff. Another possible product from Libya is olive oil, see Gardiner, AEO, 
vol. 1, p. 117*. For more information on silphium, see E. Fabbricotti, "Silphium in Ancient Art," Libyan 
Studies 24 (1993): 27-33 (he suggests that the Libyans may have also traded silphium with the Minoans). 
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The archaeological and textual evidence—including the plunder list at the end of the 
Karnak Inscription—portrays the Libyans as a wealthy culture astride major trade routes 
with connections throughout the Mediterranean world. As such, they would have both 
had the resources to recruit mercenaries and the incentives necessary to mount one of the 
largest military invasions yet attempted against the Nile Valley from the West. 

§ 1.2.3 Libyan Military 

Despite the lack of archaeological evidence from Libya itself, Egyptian documents 
and reliefs contain evidence of the military capabilities of the Libyan groups of the Late 
Bronze Age.®^ The Egyptian evidence in turn sheds light upon the rock depictions found 
in the Tassili-n-Ajjer and other remote Saharan regions, many of which may date to the 
New Kingdom in Egypt and relate to the Libyan incursions under the reigns of 
Merneptah and Ramesses III. 

Primarily, the late New Kingdom Egyptian material portrays the Libyans as loosely 
organized infantry armed as archers, along with sword-bearing troops known textually 
from the Karnak Inscription and Medinet Habu and pictorially in evidence from the Year 
11 War reliefs of Ramesses III at Medinet Habu.^^The rise in the number of sword-bearing 
Libyan infantry appears to be directly related to their contacts with the Sea Peoples at the 
beginning of the 13th century BC, and the Meshwesh Libyans seem to be the specific 
group serving as intermediaries between the Mediterranean groups and the other 
Libyans. The first evidence for swords in any plunder list relating to a Libyan campaign is 
during the reign of Merneptah, and in his documents, the number of swords is 
surprisingly high. The text on the Heliopolis Victory Column shows that the Egyptians 
captured, from both the Libyans and Sea Peoples, a total of 9,268 swords, 6,860 bows, and 
128,660 arrows.^® Admittedly, the large number of sword-bearing Sea Peoples^^ certainly 
contributed to the high proportion of swords relative to bows. But the otherwise 
enigmatic "9,111 swords of the Meshwesh" in the Karnak Inscription (In. 58) alludes to 
the Meshwesh Libyans' special role, and by the time of the Year 11 battle of Ramesses III 
against the Libyans, the main opposition comes from the Meshwesh, who are depicted 
brandishing their long swords.^° The Meshwesh were only one among many Libyan 
groups in the invasion under Merneptah, but seem to already be linked with swords 
production and trade.^^ As stated earlier,^^ the lengths reported for the swords in the 

^ For an overview, see O'Connor in Leahy, ed., Libya and Egypt, pp. 81-89; and the earlier summary with 
classical citations found in Bates, Eastern Libyans, pp. 144—152. 

For a few examples, see Epigraphic Survey, Medinet Habu I, pi. 18; the depictions of the Libyans as bowmen 
stretch back into the late Eighteenth Dynasty (The Epigraphic Survey, Reliefs and Inscriptions at Luxor Temple 1: 
The Festival Procession of Opet in the Colonnade Hall, Translatiori and Commentary [Chicago, 1994], pi. 93 and 
commentary, p. 35 and references therein). 

KRI TV 38.6; unfortunately the number of bows is not preserved in the Karnak Inscription, but the number of 
swords is given as 9,111 and arrows as 120,214, so it is almost certain that the number of bows would have 
been similar to the number in the Fleliopolis Victory Column. 

See pp. 78-80 (§1.2.3) above for a discussion of the armaments of the Sea Peoples. 

Epigraphic Survey, Medinet Habu, vol. II, pi. 71. 

The link between the Meshwesh and trade is probably due to their location close to the Mediterranean coast, 
but except for the equation with the Malchyes tribe, there is no direct evidence for assigning them to a precise 
geographical area (for an overview of previous speculations, see O'Connor, in Leahy, ed., Libya and Egypt, 
pp. 33-36). 

See Chapter 2, text note g to In. 58 (59-60). 
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Medinet Habu text indicates that the term sf.t in the Karnak Inscription (Ins. 58 and 61) 
refers to swords similar to the Naue II swords associated with the Sea People groups.^^ 
Thus, the high number of swords from the Kamak Inscription is most likely due both to the 
involvement of the Mediterranean groups, and the adoption of the sword by the Meshwesh. 

Just as the Libyans may have adopted the use of a slashing sword from the Sea 
Peoples, their talents as archers may have been honed through mercenary service in the 
army prior to their invasion of Egypt during the reign of Memeptah.^'^ Libyan 
auxiliaries seem to be especially common during the reign of Akhenaten, although there 
is no evidence that they were prisoners from a previous Libyan campaign.^^ The Libyan 
troops under Harnesses II have a clear origin as prisoners of war (fCHlII 289.15-16). 

Thmi) htb.(iu) hr rd.ivi/ff(y) 
shm.n s^.t^fhtLfsn 
hiq.nffhs.t hnn.ty 

shpr.(iv) m ms^ r sms^f 

The Tjehenu are overthrown beneath his feet, 

his slaughter having had power over them. 

With the result that they are transformed into soldiers for 

his entourage, has he captured the western desert land. 

The Meshwesh also appear as one of the groups of auxiliary troops mentioned in the 
fictitious campaign in P. Anastasi 17.4.^^ Thus, the threat of the Libyan invasion would 
have been greatly increased by the fact that some of the Libyans and the Sea Peoples may 
have previously served with the Egyptian army, a quintessential example of "Icnowing 
your enemy." 

The contact between Libya and Egypt also added another important piece of 
equipment to the Libyan arsenal: the chariot. The dating of the chariot in Libya has been a 
topic of debate, but the late second millennium BC is the traditional date given to the 
painted and carved images of two horses shown in the "flying gallop" pulling a chariot.^^ 


^^See p. 79 and n. 14 (§1.1) above. 

O'Connor, in Leahy, ed., Libya and Egypt, pp. 88-89 


Note their presence in many of the Amarna tombs (for a discussion of the weaponry carried by these Libyans 
with plate references to the Amarna publications, see the commentary in The Epigraphic Survey, Festival 
Procession of Opet, pp. 35-36). The papyrus from Amarna depicting Libyans slaying Egyptians (see fn. 17 
above) could even be another example of the use of Libyans as mercenaries if the scenes are intended to depict 
some sort of civil war during the reign of Akhenaten. This is quite speculative, but is supported by the 
appearance of Libyans in the Amarna tombs. Under Amenhotep III, though, there is definite evidence for 
Libyan captives, but whether they were employed as mercenaries is unknown (Lfr/c. IV 1656.12-17; quoted 
above in text note h to In. 65 above ([pp. 65-66]). 

Fischer-Elfert, Anastasi 1, p. 120 and Anastasi I: Qbersetzimg und Kommentar, pp. 149-151. 

For a basic overview see, H. Lhote, Les chars rupestres Sahariens, des Syrtes an Niger, par le pays des Garamantes et 
des Atlanles^^ (Toulouse, 1982); G. Camps, "Le cheval et le char dans la prehistoire Nord-Africaine et 
Saharlenne," in Les Chars prehistoriques dii Sahara, G. Camps and M. Cast, eds. (Aix-en-Provence, 1982), pp, 9- 
22; and the interesting experimental archaeology of J. Sprnytte, Attelages antiques libyens (Paris, 1996). For the 
relationship between the tribes inhabiting the central Sahara and the Libyans that invaded Egypt during the 
New Kingdom, compare the rock paintings from Tassili that show men dressed exactly as the Libyans 
depicted in Egyptian reliefs (Ruprechtsberger, Die Garamanten, pp. 67-70). The dating of the "flying gallop" 
representations of animals throughout the Mediterranean world, can be found in H. Kantor, The Aegean and 
the Orient in the Second Millennium B.C. (Bloomington, 1947), pp. 92ff. A. Muzzolini, "Les chars au Sahara et en 
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This date is supported by the textual evidence from Egypt describing the invasions that 
occurred in the reigns of Merneptah and Ramesses III. For example^ the plunder list of the 
Karnak Inscription reports that 12 spans of Merey and the Libyan chiefs were captured 
(In. 59), and the Heliopolis Victory Column (KRITV 38.3) records that 42 horses were 
seized.^® The list of plimder captured after the Year 11 Libyan War of Ramesses III gives the 
much more impressive numbers of 92 chariots and 184 horses.Additionally, the Libyans 
appear actually carrying four-spoked chariots after their defeat at the hands of 
Ramesses III,^° probably a conscious portrayal of the Egyptians' own earlier chariot style.®^ 

Another rock inscription from Nubia depicting a chariot whose span assumes the 
"flying gallop" position, provides an important clue to the dating of Saharan rock-art 
depictions and further evidence for the cormection between the Libyan groups and the 
Nilotic Nubian populations. At Nag Kolorodna (between Korosko and Amada) there is a 
tableau depicting bound prisoners and a chariot;®^ the way in which the prisoners have 
their arms bound behind their backs betrays the influence of Egyptian motifs, but the 
chariot has the same features and perspective as the chariots found in the Sahara.®^ This 
important parallel with its powerful blending of Nilotic and Saharian traditions of chariot 
and span representation indicates that at least some of the flying gallop chariots in Libya 
are to be dated to the Egyptian New Kingdom. 

Finally, one of the rock depictions from the central Sahara appears to show a Libyan 
charioteer accompanied by a Sherden warrior.®'^ The carving clearly depicts the same 
chariot with span in the "flying gallop" as seen in the other inscriptions, but running 
before the chariot is a man armed with a spear and wearing a horned helmet. The dating 
of many of the Saharan chariots to the New Kingdom based on the Nag Kolorodna 
parallel and the appearance of a horned warrior all relate these depictions to the Libyan 
incursions under Merneptah and Ramesses III. Although no single piece of evidence cited 
above is alone entirely convincing, the combination of these various facts conclusively 
demonstrates that the Libyans used chariots both in their own territory and in their 
attacks on Egypt in the late second millennium BC. 


Egypte. Le chars des «peuples de la mer» et la «vague orientalisante» en Afrique," RdE 45 (1994): 207-234 
disputes both the Egyptian origin of the Libyan chariots and the traditional dating of the "flying gallop" 
depictions to the second millennium BC, instead placing them in the mid-first millennium. While it is certain 
that some of the inscriptions do belong to the mid- to late first millennium, he does not present any conclusive 
evidence that all the "flying gallop" chariots are the result of Greek influence. Furthermore, he ignores the 
textual reference to Libyan chariots in the Karnak Inscription and depictions of Libyans using chariots at 
Medinet Habu, in addition to the important inscription from Nag Kolorodna (cf. following discussion and 
references). Finally, the present author is completely unaware of any evidence for the so-called "chariots of the 
Sea Peoples" that Muzzolini claims had no bearing on the Libyan chariots. 

For this reading, see Chapter 2, text note a to In. 30 (especially n. 232). 

KRI V 53,8. Compare also the general mention of "horses along with cattle" in the Year 11 Inscription (KRI V 
62.1). - 

Epigraphic Survey, Medinet Hnbii II, pi. 75. 

Egyptian chariots are depicted with four spokes through the reign of Thutmose IV, when the number changes 
to six (C. Manassa, "Two Unpublished Memphite Relief Fragments in the Yale Art Gallery," SAK 30 [2002]: 
260-61 and references therein). 

M.A. Basch and M.A, Gorbea, Estiidios de Arte Rtipestre Nubio I, Yacimientos situados en la Orilla Oriental del Nilo, 
entre Nag Kolorodna y Kars Ibrim (Madrid, 1968), pis. III-FV. 

^^Ibid.,pp. 50-57. 

^‘*Lh6te, Les chars rnpestres Sahaiiens, p. 108 (fig. 40) and p. 178 (commentary). 
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§1.3 Egyptian Military 

Although no miHtaiy "treatises" survive from ancient Egypt historical texts and 
documents Uke Pap 3 Tus Anastasi I provide information about troop types and strategy that 
can be integrated to create general conclusions about military organization.*^ The different 
military units mentioned in the Kamak Inscription represent the major components of the 
New Kingdom military, and in order to elucidate the events of any ancient Egyptian battle, it 
is crucial to examine the role each component served in combat. 

The first unit mentioned is the pd.zvt, traditionaUy translated as "bowmen" or "host." The 
word can be used to refer to a large army unit, hence the translation "host,"**’ but when 
mentioned in conjunction with other troop types designates archers in particular. During the 
Nineteenth Dynasty, the archers would have been armed with powerful double-recurved 
bows—a formidable weapon against lightly armored troops.*^ Even without support from 
other types of forces, the Egyptian archers would have been quite effective against the 
nomadic tribes to the east and west (i.e. Shasu and Libyans). 

The extension of Egyptian influence over major parts of Syria-Palestine in the early 
Eighteenth Dynasty coincided with the expansion of the Egyptian military—most notably the 
creation of a chariot corps.®* By virtue of their effectiveness as mobile archery platforms, the 
chariotry became the backbone of the Egyptian army, as was true with the other civilizations 
of the Mediterranean.®^ Yet the description of the battlefield as the "fields of Perire" in the 
Memeptah Kamak Inscription (In. 15) also subtly refers to a chariot's weakness—^it could only 
be effective in certain terrain, and it traveled best on well-maintained roads.^° Since the 

The main study to date on this topic is Schulman, Miiitanj Rank, Title, and Organization in the Egytpian New 
Kingdom and the overview by S. Curto, "Krieg," LA III, 765-786. Another useful source for the understanding 
of various titles and the people who held them is P. Chevereau, Prosopogrnphie des cadres militaires egyptiens du 
Nouvel Empire (Paris, 1994). An analysis of the evidence from P. Anastasi, can be found in Fischer-Elfert, 
Papyrus Anastasi I: Ubersetzung und Kommentar, pp. 148-153, passim. For the possible existence of military 
"schools," compare the passage in the literary tale "The Blinding of Truth by Falsehood" 5,1-2 (Gardiner, LES, 
32.12-13): Iwi^fhr Ir.t h.wt nb.t n <lmo huffhr tnj m my^flry.w 9.i/w nty m h H-shy.t Irm^f'He practiced all the 
skills of fighting, surpassing his elder companions who were in school with him." 

Schulman, Military Rank, pp. 30-32. 

^^For Eighteenth Dynasty bows, see W. McLeod, SelfBoivs and Other Archery Tackle from the Tomb ofTutankliamun 
(Oxford, 1982) and idem.. Composite Bozvsfrom the Tomb of Tutankhamun (Oxford, 1970). 

Concerning the use of Egyptian chariots, W. Decker ("Bemerkungen zur Konstrucktion des agyptischen 
Rades," SAK 11 [1984]: 476) maintains that: "Seine grofite Bedeutung hat er jedoch nicht als Streitwagen, 
sondern als eine Art Statussymbol erlangt. Seine representative Fuirktion reichte vom "Taxi" bis zum 
koniglichen Zeremonial- und Triumphwagen." Although chariots were certainly used for the purposes that 
Decker lists, their use as a status symbol was not the main purpose of chariots in the Bronze Age. Too many 
chariots are depicted in battle scenes and a chariot corps was too expensive to be used only as status symbols 
and for royal pleasure (for a discussion of representations of horses in battle, see S.C. Heinz, Die 
Feldziigsdarstellungen des Neuen Reiches, pp. 116-119). Even for those scholars who accept the military use of 
chariots, some have argued that the warriors dismounted once they had reached the battlefield via chariot; for a 
refutation of the view of chariots in the Bronze Age as "battle taxis" and evidence in support of the chariot as 
"mobile archer's platform," see Drews, Bronze Age, pp. 113-129. 

Drews, End of the Bronze Age, pp. 104ff. 

* This could be alluded to in In. 11 of the Karnak Inscription, where the chariotry is conducted "upon every 
road." Obviously, all military units travel best on maintained roadways, but the precautions needed for a 
horse's hooves and fragile chariot wheels was much greater than for infantry. An example of a weU- 
maintamed road in conjunction with a military outpost is the Alamat-Tal Road on the west bank of Thebes; a 
cleared path leads from two mud-brick towers, and from textual evidence along the stretch of road atop the 
high plateau, it is clear that another branch of the same road system was intended for the rapid movement of 
horses (Darnell, in Friedman, ed., Egypt and Nubia, pp. 135,139—40). 
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concentration of Memeptah's forces would have been at Pi-Ramesses and Memphis, the 
chariotry from the Delta capital might have traveled along an extension of the road that 
Piye used to reach Heliopolis.^^ Since a chariot force required flat expanses and well- 
maintained roads to fight effectively, such limitations on terrain thus nullified the 
usefulness of the chariot in battles against irregular forces who would fight in rough 
terrain using guerilla-like tactics rather than engaging in combat on a flat plain.^^ 
Memeptah's strategy at the battle of Perire demonstrates a method by which to avoid the 
inherent limitations that unsuitable terrain places on chariot forces: he engages with the 
enemy at the "fields" of Perire, a location that appears to be well-suited for chariots; this is 
further evidenced by the fact that after the defeat of the Libyans, the chariots are used to 
pursue the fleeing enemy (Ins. 38-39).^^ Pursuit would only be advantageous in flat, even 
terrain, otherwise the risk to the chariot corps would outweigh the benefit of killing the 
already fleeing enemy. 

Considering the great effectiveness of chariot forces functioning as mobile archers, 
one might doubt the need for large quantities of infantry archers in conjimction with the 
more mobile horse-drawn archers; yet during the battle at Perire, it is the pdxut that "spent 
six hours destroying" the enemy (In. 33). Since the pd.f-archers would have been 
primarily stationary, their most effective deployment in any battle—not only Perire— 
would have been on the wings of the army where they could fire their projectiles into the 
greatest number of the enemy. If the archers were placed as a block directly m front of the 
enemy army, then their arrows could only directly penetrate into the very first rank; to 
reach the rear ranks, a steeper trajectory would have to be used, thus limiting the power 
of the arrow. Archers as the right and left wings of the army could both cover the 
maneuvers of the chariots with timed volleys and would create a constant attrition of 
enemy forces. Fire from the wings would also greatly decrease the effectiveness of any 
enemy charge. This use of Egyptian archers is difficult to prove based purely on textual 
evidence,^'^ because their exact position in a battle is not specified, but comparisons with 
armies that also use a combination of archers with a central body of troops—either 
cavalry or infantry—can provide instructive parallels.^^ 


Cf. text note f to line 7 above (p. 16). 

Drews, End of the Bronze Age, pp. 138-141. This phenomenon was experienced by civilized forces fighting less- 
civilized armies all the way through the 19* century; for an examination of the different methods by which 
more recent civilized armies have similarly adapted to guerilla tactics, see Col. C.E. Callwell, Small Wars: A 
Tactical Textbook for Imperial Soldiers (London, 1990 [reprint]; reference courtesy of John Darnell). 

The pursuit of an enemy by Egyptian chariots is also depicted in battle reliefs. For references, see A. R. 
Schulman, "The Egyptian Chariotry: a Reexamination," JARCE 2 (1963): 85, n. 67. 

^'^For example, even with a fairly detailed description of the army in the Konosso Stela of Thutmose IV it would 
be difficult to sketch out the disposition of the different troops (Ins. 11-12 = Urk. IV, 1546.9-12): 
htr.w in skw tp-tm^ef 
niSc^fhm^f 

nht.iv-’- r Itr.ty rn nfr.zv hr-gs^f 
p} di' ^pr.w m sms^f 

Cavalry in battle formation to his side, 
his army with him, 

the ones victorious of army at the two flanks, 
with the ne/en (-recruits at his sides, and 
the equipped ships in his following. 

(for a discussion of the identification of the neferu troops, see Chapter 2, fn. 292 above). 

See the discussion on the battle in §1.5 below. 
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In addition to the archers and chariotry, two further components of the Egyptian 
army are mentioned: mtr.iv and mnfyt. As the analysis above demonstrated,^^ mtr.io are 
almost certainly used for reconnaissance and intelligence. They fill the same function as 
the geographically knowledgeable mhr-scouts in Papyrus Anastasi and the Jpptho in 
the battle of Kadesh.^® Since the Libyan war occurs in Egj^t itself, it is possible that the 
mtr-scouts were trained in more local geography and employed for conflicts within 
Egypt's borders against groups like the Libyans and Shasu.^^ Unfortunately, since mtr- 
scouts occur only in this text, their distinction, if any, from the other types of scouts are 
difficult to determine. 

The designation mnfy.t, on the other hand, is one of the most common terms for the 
Egyptian army, and by the time of the Nineteenth Dynasty seems to refer primarily to 
infantry troops.^^'’ In the Karnak Inscription, at the time of entering into battle with the 
Libyans, the mnfy.t have just returned "bearing plunder," probably the result of a 
campaign in Syria-Palestine (In. 12)}^^ In the two other attestations of mnfy.t in the 
Karnak Inscription (Ins. 30 and 45), the mnfy. t-troops occur only within lists of other 
military forces. Although the battle narrative is not fully preserved, the extant text does 
not give the mnfy.t a large role within the battle itself; they are "in rank and prepared 
before" the enemy, but their function during the battle is not elucidated. This is probably 
an intentional omission on the part of the ancient author, because Merneptah would have 


Chapter 2, text note e to In. 11 (p. 21). 

^^Fischer-Elfert, Papyrus Amstasi I: Ubersetzung and Kommentar, pp. 244-246. 

In the upper right portion of the Kadesh battle scene at Abu Simbel (C. Desroches-Noblecourt, et at. Grand 
temple d'Abou Sirnbel. La bataiUe de Qadech, pi. Illd = KRl II 133.13.-14), a mounted solider is labeled as: 

(1) pj Inp.tyw n Pr-^i Liu.s. (2) ]y r is pi ms^ n Pth... 

The scouts of Pharaoh, l.p.h. coming in order to overtake the army of Ptah.... 

Although depictions of mounted Egyptians are rare (A. Schulman, "Egyptian Representations of Horsemen 
and Riding in the New Kingdom" JNES 16 [1957]: 263-271; C. Rommelaere, Les chevaiix du Nouvel Empire 
egyptien [Brussels, 1991], pp. 123-134), this label indicates that mounted scouts certainly existed in the New 
Kingdom, and may have had a much larger role than pictorial and textual records indicate. The long texts 
describing the battle of Kadesh made no mention of the scouts being mounted, even though the scenes clearly 
show this to be the case. Thus, the mfr-scouts in the Karnak Inscription could also be mounted reconnaissance 
without being described as such in the text. Unfortunately, since no pictorial record of Merneptah's Libyan 
war survives, this theory cannot be proven, yet it is an important facet of military organization to consider. 
Compare also Spalinger's ("Psammetichus, King of Egypt: I," JARCE 13 [1976]: 140) suggestion the Psamtek I 
used hnl-ii nw.iv "overseers of the hunters" in his Libyan campaign because of their desert associations. 
Schulman, Military Rank, p. 13. C. Vandersleyen, Les guerres d'Amosis, fondateur de la XVIIIe dynastie (Brussels, 
1971), p. 179 mentions the line 12 Karnak Inscription example of mnfy.t as the spelling that succeeded the 
older mnfi.t. Vandersleyen further notes that mnfy.t has both civil and military uses (pp. 180-190), but denies 
an active military role for them. In fact, the improved translation of line 12 above indicates that at the very 
least, the mnfy.t were active enough to transport booty from a prior campaign, contra Vandersleyen, Les 
guerres d'Amosis, p. 188, n. 2 who states that the obscurity of the passage in the Karnak Inscription does not 
provide evidence for their military role. Vandersleyen's extensive analysis of the term and wide-rangmg 
examples contribute to an understanding of the designation mnfy.t, but nonetheless do not persuasively 
prove that they did not have an active military role (Spalinger, Aspects, p. 96, n. 64). 

This position counters Vandersleyen's claim "La Grande Inscription de Karnak ne contient pas d'allusion a la 
partie asiatique des guerres" {L'Egypte et la vallee du Nil, pp. 561-62), but does provide evidence for his 
argument that the Asiatic campaign occurs directly before the Libyan and Nubian invasion. Eor the 
connection between all three conflicts, see also the discussion of the Amada Stela in Niccacci, in Sigrist, ed.. 
Etudes egyptologiques et bibliques, pp. 94-97. Eor references relating to the debate concerning the Karnak reliefs 
which possibly depict the Syrian campaign of Merneptah, see Chapter 2, fn. 116. 
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been foolish to have his more lightly armored infantry^®^ directly engage with the Sea 
People troops. Instead, as was suggested above (and explained in depth below), the 
archers were deployed on the wings, and the logical role of the infantry would be as bait 
for the opposing infantry to bring them into the deadly crossfire of the archers. 
Considering the large number of Libyan and Sea People casualties, this tactic seems to 
have worked remarkably well, and when the enemy forces began to flee, then the chariots 
were put to use in pursuing the routed army. 

Thus, the Kamak Inscription indicates that Memeptah was fully aware of the strengths 
and weaknesses of the various components of his army and was able brilliantly to deploy 
his troops so as to counter the threat of the heavily armored Sea Peoples and Libyans.^°^ 

§1.4 Grand Strategy 

"For the role of grand strategy—higher strategy—is to 
co-ordinate and direct all the resources of a nation, or 
band of nations, towards the attainment of the political 
object of the war." 

—B.H. Liddel Hart^°^ 


The Karnak Inscription of Memeptah is known for its account of the Battle of Perire, 
but the "higher" strategy that led up to the battle has remained unrecognized. Although 
the text gives only sparse details concerning the events of the battle itself, there are 
numerous clues throughout the text that both the Libyan-Sea Peoples coalition and the 
used grand strategy to achieve their goals. When one gathers these diverse 
facts from the Karnak Inscription of Memeptah and the other Libyan War texts, a 
fascinating, albeit fragmentary, series of grand strategic events unfolds. 

Although the precise geographical origin of the Libyan groups is not known, they 
necessarily traveled through the Western Desert to reach the Nile Valley. Some 
interpretations of "the mountains of the Oasis," the first stage of the Libyans' journey 
reported in the Karnak Inscription, have identified the toponym as a reference to Bahariya 
Oasis.^°^ There are, however, several reasons for identifying "the Oasis" with Siwa; 
Bahariya Oasis is commonly referred to as loh.t mh.ty or dsds; the term whi.t is used 
elsewhere to refer to lesser known oases; Siwa is called simply "the Oasis" in later 
geographical lists; and Siwa has always had strong connections with the Berber language, 
a form which was spoken by the ancient Libyans.^^^ Libyan connections with lesser- 
known western oases are also attested in Psamtek I's Libyan counter-offensive, which 
probably involved a raid on Siwa or another small oasis.^°^ 

bSypb^u armor is infrequently depicted, but was probably used by most branches of the military during the New 
Kingdom. Mail shirts are mentioned among the Syrian plunder in the Gebel Barkal Stela of Thutmose IH (In. 22; 
Urk. IV 1235.9); such armor is also depicted in the tomb of Ken-Amun (Davies, The Tomb ofKen-Amun, pl. 16). For 
a brief discussion of Egyptian armor, see Wolf, Bewaffnung des altdgijptischen Heeres, pp. 96-98. Yet these bits of 
armor differ significantly from the heavier Sea People armor, for which see pp. 79-80 above. 

For the tactics employed at Perire, see §1.6 below. 

Strategy, 2”'^ ed. (New York, 1991), p. 322. For a more general discussion of grand strategy in the ancient and 
modern world, see the references cited in fn. 15 of the Introduction. 

See Chapter 2, fn. 168 above. 

See text note i to In. 20 above (pp. 31-32, 83-84). 

“^Goedicke, MDAIK 18 (1962): 43-44. 
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From Siwa, the Libyans reach the "the shadu of the district of Farafra," which may 
refer to the knife-edged dunes arormd the oasis.There are several known routes from 
Siwa to Farafra, and a series of smaller oases link the two larger depressions (pi. 
Although traveling directly to Bahariya from Siwa would have been the shortest route to 
the Nile Valley, there are more important strategic reasons for controlling Farafra 
Oasis.Farafra is "a focal point for inter-Oases routes"^^^^—^by controlling Farafra, the 
Libyans could move throughout the great ring of oases in the western desert and threaten 
all Egyptian territory at the ends of the desert routes leading into the Nile Valley from 
both the northern and southern oases. The Libyans always had a strong association with 
the southern oases,^^^ an indication that they were capable of using routes between the 
oases to communicate with Nubian groups, some of whom were themselves a Libo- 
Nubian mixture.^^^ For example, roads such as the Darb el-Arbain, leading from Kharga 
Oasis directly into Nubia, would have allowed the swift transport of messages between 
Merey and the leader of Nubian resistance in the south.^^"*^ By moving out to Farafra, the 
Libyans also concealed from the Egyptians the direction of their attack; if they had based 
their operations out of Bahariya Oasis, the Libyans would have unnecessarily indicated 
that their attack would be primarily along the northern routes. Thus, control of Farafra 
was a prerequisite for securing the lines of communication that would allow the Libyans 
to coordinate their advance on northern Egypt with a (possible) simultaneous Nubian 
thrust in the south, while masking their final plans from the Egyptians. But before moving 
directly onto a discussion of the southern theatre of war, one must first determine what 
impact the control of the oases had on the Libyan thrust into Egypt. 

Although Merey may not have possessed detailed knowledge of all the desert routes, 
it is likely that he knew of the three options open to the Libyan army once it reached 
Farafra Oasis: 1) threaten the Nile Delta by moving through Bahariya and the northern 
Fayum,^^^ 2) attack the Thebaid via Dakhla, and Kharga Oases along routes like the Girga 


See text note j to In. 20 above (pp. 22-23). 

W. Jennings-Bramly, "A Journey from Farafra to Siwa, 1898," Ro}/a! Geographical Journal 19 (1902): 73-75 and 
the accompanying map; one of the stopping points along the way could have been the small oases of Bahren, 
to the south-east of Siwa (A. DeCosson, "Notes on the Bahren, Nuwemisah, and el-A'reg Oases in the 
Libyan Desert," JEA 23 [1937]: 226-227; Fakhry, Siwa Oasis, pp. 15,135^2). 

It should also be noted that whether one interprets "the Oasis" as Siwa or Bahariya the following analysis of 
the capture of Farafra further to the west as part of grand strategy still holds true; either way, the Libyans are 
taking an indirect approach and securing control of desert routes. 

Giddy, Egyptian Oases, p. 13. 

J. Yoyotte, "Un document relatif aux rapports de la Libye et de la Nubie," BSFE 6 (1951); 9-14. Yoyotte locates 
the Tjemehu mentioned in the Harkhuf texts near the small southern oases of Kurkur and Dunqul, an 
observation which he persuasively supports with the stela of Ramose from the Wadi es-Sebua, describing the 
activities of Setau. 

See discussion of Tjemehu and Tjehenu above §1.2.1. 

Compare the use of the Western Desert routes in an attempt to transport a message between the Hyksos ruler 
and the Nubian king during the reign of Kamose, who captures Bahariya Oasis specifically to prevent such 
communication (D. O'Connor, "The Flyksos Period in Egypt," in E.D. Oren, ed., The Hyksos: Nezv Historical 
and Archaeological Perspectives [Philadelphia, 1997], p. 45 and references therein). 

Although there is no direct evidence of this in the Karnak Inscription, it is also possible that Merey could have 
sent some of his troops directly from Siwa through the Wadi Natrun and into the Nile Valley. For a 
description of this route and relevant sources, see Giddy, Egyptian Oases, pp. 17-18. 
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road/^'’ or 3) use the Darb el-Arbain and other routes from Kharga to invade southern 
Upper Egypt or northern Nubiad^^ Even if the Libyans could exploit only two of these 
possibilities, the uncertainty of the location of their attack would have given the Libyans 
the element of surprise. The almost identical use of the Western Oases by the Senussi in 
WWI vividly demonstrates the feasibility of this strategy; the following description is 
quoted in extenso because of the striking similarities between two attacks separated by 
three millennia:^^® 

The coast route was not the only one by which the Senussi could advance 
against Egypt. Over three hundred miles west of the Nile at the latitude 
of Beni Suef is the great Oasis of Siwa.... From Siwa are two routes to the 
Nile Valley, through chains of oases. The northern leads east, with 
several small oases and wells upon its course, to the great Oasis of 
Bahariya, of which the eastern edge is less than one hundred miles from 
the Nile at Minya. The southern runs southeast, through Farafra and 
Dakhla, to another large oasis, that of Kharga, which is one hundred 
miles from the Nile at Suhag and rather more from Isna. Siwa had long 
been one of the chief centres of the Senussi's influence. 

Those behind the Senussi contemplated a double attack upon Egypt: 
along the coast and from Siwa through the oases. These operations were, 
moreover, to coincide with an attack upon the Sudan by the Sultan of 
Darfur. The Senussi's influence extended through the heart of the desert 
down into Darfur, and there is evidence that, despite the vast distance 
which separated the two potentates, there was coordination in their 
measures of hostility. The strategic conception behind their actions was 
remarkable...." 

The grand strategy of Merey in 1208 BC was no less remarkable, and like the Senussi, 
he may have employed the help of Nubian groups in areas of what is now the Sudan. The 
Amada Stela's description of an attack on Upper Egypt^^^ indicates that the Libyans used 
both the northern and southern routes in an attempt to coordinate a joint attack that 
would engage the Egyptian armies simultaneously in the north and south.^^° Although an 
explicit description of the alliance between the Libyans and the southern Libo-Nubians 
does not occur in extant records, the Amada Stela states that the report of the southern 
attack occurred two days prior to the battle of Perire.^^^ The near simultaneity of the 


^^'’The claim in P. Harris I that fortifications were necessary at Thirds (57.12-13) and Hermopolis (58,6) to defend 
against Libyan incursions supports the view that Libyan raiders did threaten Upper and Middle Egypt. 
Giddy, Egyptian Oases, pp. 13-15 and maps 1 and II. 

G. Macmunn and C. Falls, Military Operations: Egypt & Palestine from the Outbreak of War ivith Germany to June 
1917 (London, 1928), p. 135.1 would like to thank Prof. John Darnell for this reference. 

Lns. 3-4 {KRl IV 1.11): \wAw r dd n w n lirw n Wnoi hr thni m pi rsi "One came to report to his Majesty; 'The 
Wawatian enemies have attacked in the south.'" 

The coordination between the northern and southern attacks has also been noted by Kitchen, in A. Leahy, ed,, 
Libya and Egypt, pp, 19-20; idem., "Historical Observations on Ramesside Nubia," in E. Endesfelder, Agypten 
und Kusch (Berlin, 1977), pp. 221-224; and Vandersleyen, L'Egijpte et la vnllee du Nil, p. 559. 

See text note e to In. 31 (p. 44) above for a translation of this line of the stela and a discussion of the dates 
involved in the Libyan invasion. 
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events combined with the references to the oases earlier in the Karnak Inscription 
provides temporal and geographical evidence for concerted action between the northern 
and southern thrusts. Since both the Libyans and the Nubians lived on the fringes of 
Egyptian-controlled territory, a successful Libyan invasion and Nubian revolt would 
have served each group well; the northern Libyans would have gained fertile land in the 
Delta, while the southern Libo-Nubians could have achieved control over the Nubian 
gold-mines by cutting the region of lower Nubia off from southern Egypt. While these 
sweeping goals can only remain conjecture, Merey's implied alliance with the southern 
Libo-Nubian groups indicates that the Libyan commander formulated and executed 
strategic maneuvers that transcended the goals of a single conflict. 

Once Merey was in control of the oases and the routes therefrom, he could keep the 
Egyptians unaware of his exact intended entrance point into the Nile Valley. The Karnak 
Inscription indicates that Merey actually reached the western border of Egypt at Perire, 
probably near the apex of the Delta.^^^ Yet, the text specifically states that he (i.e. Merey) 
reached the border at this place; this leaves open the possibility that elements of his forces 
may have used several different routes.In fact, such dispersion is strategically 
advantageous, because it would have prevented the Eg 3 q?tians from being able to stop the 
full momentum of the Libyan and Sea People coalition in a single counterattack. 
Additionally, a dispersal of invading forces along a number of attack routes would have 
decreased the problems created by sheer numbers: since over eight thousand Libyan and 
Sea Peoples were killed during the Battle of Perire, the number involved in the entire 
attack must have been larger. Considering the famine already taking place in Libya and 
the desert environment through which the Libyans were traveling, it would have been 
extremely difficult for the entire army to move along a single route. Evidence within the 
Karnak Inscription and knowledge of Egyptian topography allow one to suggest three 
main routes used by the Libyans and Sea Peoples in their invasion of Egypt: Farafra- 
Bahariya-Fayum, entering the Nile Valley around Dashur and going into the Western 
Delta, a second group splitting off at Bahariya, crossing the Nile in Middle Egypt and 
infiltrating the eastern Delta, and finally a smaller raiding party moving along the 
Mediterraean coast. 

The main starting point of the invasion was an "oasis" (probably Siwa) and the 
district of Farafra. From Farafra, it is likely that most of the Libyan forces proceeded 
through Bahariya to the Fayum.^^'^ Evidence for the northern group going from the 
Fayum into the Memphite region is a poetic reference in the Karnak Inscription (In. 10): 


a discussion of the location of Perire, see text note e to In. 15 above (pp. 25-27). 

Since only part of the hv^tw report is preserved, it is possible that the following details would have been 
contained in the now lost portions. 

A trip from Bahariya Oasis to the Fayum could have taken advantage of a branch of the route from the Fayum 
to the Wadi Natrun that had several watering points along the way; for example, G. Caton-Thompson and 
E.W. Gardner describe such a site known as "Abu Balias" as "a stage on the Nile Valley-Wadi Rayan- 
Bahariya caravan route." (The Desert Fayum [London, 1934], p, 158). For a complete description of the route, 
see Kuhlmann, in Gamer-Wallert and Helck, eds., Gegengabe, pp, 199-205. These routes and their use by 
Libyan invaders were probably one of the main reasons for building fortresses near the Fayum during the 
19‘*' D 5 masty and again in the 21®‘ Dynasty (for a brief description of the fortresses, see M. Mokhtar, Ihndsya el- 
Medina (Herakleopolis Magna), [Cairo, 1983], pp. 23-25). Compare also the fortification of areas in Middle 
Egypt specifically to control Libyan incursions as described in P. Harris (see fn. 116 above). 
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"It was stormy in the vicinity of the ancestors, 

with the result that all the kings sat in their pyramids." 

The reference to the pyramids immediately brings to mind the ancient road leading 
directly into the pyramid fields of Dashur and south Saqqara.^^^ Several stelae from the 
reigns of Taharqa and Psamtek I have been found along this road;^^^ one of the best- 
preserved stelae records a Libyan campaign during the reign of Psamtek I and the need to 
patrol routes between the 19th Upper Egyptian nome and the Mediterranean Sea.^^^ The 
Dashur road and its connections with combat against the Libyans suggests that the image 
of the pyramids may have been specifically chosen to allude to the Dashur road as 
another entrance point by some of the Libyan forces. 

In addition to the Libyan and Sea People troops entering the Nile Valley near Dashur, 
another part of the Libyan army probably split off at Bahariya Oasis, crossed the Nile in 
Middle Egypt (possible near Oxyrh}mchus) and preceded to the eastern Delta, enabling 
them to reach Perbarset^—where the Karnak Inscription informs us that the vanguard of 
the enemy is camped^— without confronting any major fortified cities. Such a giant arc 
through middle Egypt into the eastern Delta would have disrupted communications 
between the three major military bases in Egypt: Piramesse, Memphis, and Thebes; 
crossing the Nile between Memphis and Thebes would have created panic in Middle 
Egypt, while camping in the eastern Delta would have caused problems for the Egyptian 
troops stationed at Memphis and Piramesse.Attacking the eastern Delta would have 
put the Libyans in a precarious position, and invading so far into Egyptian territory 
would have been a foolish decision for Merey unless a definite strategic aim was 


126 


M. Basta, "Excavations in the Desert Road at Dashur," ASAE 60 (1968): 57-63. Note also Basta's reference to 
Petrie's theory that the road might have originally led to Siwa (p. 63). 

H. Goedicke, MDAIK 18 (1962): 26-29, note especially the sketch-map on p. 27; O. Perdu, "Prologue a un 
Corpus des Steles Royales de la XXVP Dynastie," BSFE 105 (1986): 23-38; A.M. Moussa, "A Stela of Taharqa 
from the Desert Road at Dashur," MDAIK 37 (1981): 331—334; H. Altenmuller and A.M. Moussa, "Die 
Inschriften der Taharkastele von der Daschurstrasse," SAK 9 (1981): 57-84. M. Basta discovered another stela 
dating to the reign of Psamtek I, which specifically refers to the king inspecting his army and smiting his foes 
(ASAE 60 [1968]: 57-63). It is thus possible, that the Dashur road was a heavily patrolled route that was also 
used for preventative attacks against the Libyan foes. Another spur of this same track may have also led to a 
possible fortress at Abu Rowash (M.R. Macramallah, "Une forteresse du Moyen Empire (?) a Abou-Rawach," 
ASAE 32 [1932]: 161-173); very little is known of this fortress, but Macramallah believed that it would have 
been crucial in controlling the routes to Tripolitania to the north and the oases to the south (ibid., p. 169). 

Stela VII of Psametik I, Ins. 6-7 (Der Manuelian, Living in the Past, pi. 14). 

Pi-Ramesses is attested both textually and archaeologically as a military base. In P. Anastasi III 7,5-7,6, (A. 
Gardiner, Late Egyptian Miscellanies [Brussels, 1937], p. 28,11.13-15) Piramesse is described as: 
fist Ir slino n Uy^k nt-htrl 
ti st snh piyA mS'^ 
ti st nml n hi/A pdt mnS.iv 
The marshalling place of thy chariotry; 

The mustering place of thy army; 

The mooring place of thy ships' troops. 

(Translation of Caminos, LEM, pp. 101-102). For a discussion of the archaeological evidence indicating that 
Piramesse was a primary base for the chariot corps, see E. Pusch, "Qantir als '...Hauptquartier deiner 
Streitwagentruppen...,"' in A. Herold, Streitwagentechnologie in der Ramses-Stadt: Bronze an Pferd und Wagen 
(Mainz, 1999), pp. VIII-XIX. 
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involved. But if the Libyan leader was trying to sever communications between Memphis 
and Pi-Ramesses as yet another attempt to distract the Egyptian military, his decision 
would be justifiable. Since Merey's troops probably came into Egypt along several 
different routes, if his vanguard was attacked along the eastern Delta, other troops could 
either retreat back to regroup or the dispersed forces could quickly march en masse into 
the Delta. 

Finally, the Karnak Inscription indicates that one more route was used by the Libyans 
in their invasion of Egypt—the Mediterranean coast. Although a major impetus behind 
the use of the oasis routes is the presence of fortresses along the Mediterranean littoral, 
the Karnak Inscription describes the plundering of fortresses (In. 19). It is possible that 
these fortresses are as of yet undiscovered Ramesside fortresses in the oases, but it would 
be logical for Merey to send a small force along the coastal road to attempt to disrupt 
communications along the northern front, further distracting and fragmenting the 
Egyptian army. A limited northern thrust would also provide Merey with a useful 
counterpart to the probable Nubian revolt in the south. 

Since many of Merneptah's texts indicate that Memphis was the ultimate goal of the 
Libyan ruler,^^° these elaborate maneuvers indicate that Merey attempted to achieve this 
objective through the indirect approach^^^—rather than directly attacking a fortified city, 
Merey set out to attack other key locations first to weaken the Egyptian army. By placing 
their tents next to the Ati canal, Merey's vanguard also strengthened their defensive 
position, in case the division of the Libyan forces were exploited by the Egyptian army. 

Although Merneptah's Karnak Inscription provides only sparse details of the 
movements of the Libyans and the grand strategy that motivated them, the evidence cited 
above suggests the following reconstruction of events. After capturing Siwa Oasis, the 
Libyans proceeded to Farafra Oasis, the lynchpin of the great ring of oases in the Western 
Desert. From Farafra, the Libyans could descend upon Egypt using a variety of routes 
leading into the Delta, Middle Egypt, or the Thebaid; Farafra Oasis was also a stepping 
stone to Kharga and the southerly routes into Nubia. Thus, Farfara Oasis is the ideal 
starting point for the Libyan invasion, because it keeps the Egyptians uncertain as to their 
next move, while allowing the Libyans the opportunity to communicate with potential 
Nubian dissidents in the south. Evidence indicates that Merey ultimately chose a 
predominately northern route, with some forces traveling through Middle Egypt en route 
to the eastern Delta. Merey himself is said to arrive at Perire in the western Delta, and his 
forces were probably divided into two groups: one traveled from Bahariya and the 
northern Fayum, entering Egypt around the areas of the pyramid fields, while the other 
split off at Bahariya, crossed the Nile in Middle Egypt, and camped in the eastern Delta. 
The latter contingent would have successively disrupted commxmication between 
Memphis and Thebes and then between Memphis and Pi-Ramesses. A final group may 
have further distracted the northern forces by plundering the coastal fortresses. Thus, the 
path of the Libyan invasion cuts across the links between the three major military centers 
of Egypt and further disrupts the northern armies by infiltrating both sides of the Delta; to 


For information on these forts see text note g to In. 19 (p. 30), text note a to ki. 41 {pp. 48-50). 
See text note k to In. 6 in Chapter 2 (pp. 12-13). 

As set forth by B.H. Lidell Hart, Strategy. 
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insure that the southern armies do not compensate for the problems in the north, Merey 
contrives a nearly simultaneous revolt in Nubia. 

While the grand strategy of Merey's military offensive is based on these sweeping 
movements through the Egyptian Western Desert and control of the oasis routes, the 
essentially defensive nature of Merneptah's position brings an entirely different set of 
strategies into play, especially those of psychological warfare and the use of buffer states. 
Although the evidence for Merneptah's use of psychological warfare occurs after the 
Battle of Perire, it is directly related to the route of Merey's invasion. The Amada Stela 
vividly relates the pharaoh's treatment of his defeated Libyan enemies {KRI IV 34.13-14): 
spy hr-tp-ht hr rsy Mn-nfr 

The remainder were impaled south of Memphis. 

The use of impalement is known from other Egyptian texts,^^^ but it is rare enough to 
indicate that the Amada Stela does not mention impalement as a mere literary topos.^^^ 
Although impalement is a particularly gruesome and extreme form of execution, the 
impalement of Libyans south of Memphis served a concrete military goal: deterring the 
Libyans still in Egypt after the Battle of Perire from inciting another rebellion.^^'^ 
Impalement could instill terror into an enemy army by increasing the perceived force of 
the military, despite their actual strength,^^^ and Merneptah uses this tactic effectively.^^^ 
The Amada Stela's emphasis upon the area south of Memphis is also a further indication 
that the Libyans used the desert roads leading into southern Memphis—such as the 
pyramid field of Dashur. An immediate and brutal response such as impalement would 
have been visible to any Libyans coming in or out of Egypt through desert routes south of 
Memphis. Thus, Merneptah's impalement of the Libyans is geographically suited to the 
Libyan invasion and surely sent a powerful message to Merey and his defeated army. 

In addition to psychological warfare, Merneptah uses other tactics to combat the 
increasing effectiveness of the Sea Peoples in their raids throughout the Mediterranean 
world; in the conclusion of Merneptah's address after the report of the Libyan invasion, 
he describes his aid to the Hittite Empire (In. 24): 

It is in order to vivify the land of Khatti^^^ 


references to textual attestations, see W. Boochs, "Uber den Strafzweck des Pfahlens," GM 69 (1983): 7; D. 
Lorton, "The Treatment of Criminals in Ancient Eg3q3t," JESHO 20 (1977): 26-28,34-35. 

Boochs, GM 69 (1983); 10—11 concludes that the motivation behind impalement was based on Egyptian 
conceptions of the afterlife; impalement represented both the earthly death of a criminal and the dreaded 
second dead. 

Compare the equally extreme measures taken by Amenhotep II after a campaign in Takhsy: he hangs six 
princes from the walls of Thebes and a seventh from the walls of Napata (P. Der Manuelian, Studies in the 
Reign ofAmenophis II [Hildeshiem, 1987], p. 50, lines 18-19 [= Urk. IV 1287-99]). Thus, Amenhotep II makes a 
strong statement to Asiatics within Egypt's borders and to the Nubians to the south. 

For impalement as military scare-tactic, compare also its use as part of the "psychological warfare" waged by 
the Assyrians (W. Mayer, Politik und Kriegkunsl der Assyrier [Munster, 1995], p. 479; I would like to thank Prof. 
Benjamin Foster for this reference); for a gruesome depiction of impalement from the siege of Lachish, see D. 
Ussishkin, The Conquest of Lachish by Sennacherib (Tel Aviv, 1982), p. 104. 

A similar strategy is used by the Romans at Masada—although there were only a few Jewish rebels atop the 
mountain, Vespasian dedicates an entire legion to their destruction. As Luttwak explains, this is almost 
certainly an example of intentional psychological warfare; "The entire three-year operation, and the very 
insignificance of its objective, must have made an ominous impression on all those in the East who might 
otherwise have been tempted to contemplate revolt." (Grand Strategy, p. 3). 

Vandersleyen (L Egypte et la vnllie du Nil, p. 571) argues that Ht! here in Karnak Inscription refers not to the 
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that I have caused grain to be sent in ships. 

As Wainwright noted, Merneptah "had no doubt been informed of the terrible 
conditions in Asia Minor, and moreover was himself suffering from attacks by Asianic 
tribes (scil. Sea Peoples) at the very time that he sent the grain.... He would, therefore, 
have been glad to do what he could do to buttress anyone who might stand between him 
and further assaults.By aidmg the Hittites, Merneptah is strengthening a military 
power between Egypt and the invading Sea Peoples. Aid to a geographically intermediate 
power recalls Egyptian foreign policy in Syria-Palesttne during the Eighteenth Dynasty; 
from the reign of Thutmose III, Eighteenth Dynasty pharaohs maintained a series of 
vassal states throughout Syria-Palestine to create several buffer states between Egypt and 
Mittani and then between Egypt and the Hittites.Just as Egypt attempted to use 
Amurru as a buffer state against the growing Hittite threat in the late Eighteenth 
Dynasty,^^° the menacing Sea Peoples forces the Hittites (and possibly the "neo-Hittites" 
in Syria-Palestine) into such a role during the reign of Merneptah. 

Besides the textual evidence of aid to the Hittites, there is also archaeological and 
textual evidence that may indicate a use of buffer states in Syria-Palestine under 
Merneptah. Merneptah's campaign in Syria-Palestine, known from his Victory Stela, the 
military journal in P. Anastasi III, reliefs in Karnak Temple, and an allusion in the Karnak 
Inscription (In. 12), suggest the importance of that area.^^^ In fact, Merneptah's campaign 
may have been an attempt to secure the loyalty of a region between Egypt and the 
increasing Sea People threat. Interest in Syria-Palestine is further attested by the presence 
of a bronze sword with Merneptah's cartouche foimd at Ras Shamra.^^^ This evidence 
suggests that directly prior to the Libyan campaign, the Egyptian army was returning 
from successful combat in Syria-Palestine, and at some point in Merneptah's reign Egypt 
may have sent further aid to Ugarit. 

Merneptah's use of buffer states to protect Egypt from the Sea Peoples may also be 
related to an attempt by Ramesses III to create a client state amongst the hostile Libyan 
tribes; the affair is recorded in the Year 5 Libyan War Inscription at Medinet Habu (KRIV 
22.16-23.4): 

1st i.lr ntr pn nb ntr.w n hn.t r nhh hr nht 
rdlAw dbh his.wt ivr.w m [Ib^sn hr hm] n nswt ^.t nsy.t 
hmi^lp whs ml Dhty 


Hittite homeland around Hattousa, but rather to the "neo-Hittite" kingdoms in Palestine. There is no direct 
evidence to deny or support such a conclusion, and it is quite conceivable that Merneptah is sending grain to 
Asia Minor. Yet whether the Hti to which Merneptah sends grain is interpreted as Asia Minor or Syria- 
Palestine, the following analysis of its strategic importance still applies. 

G.A. Wainwright, "Meneptah's Aid to the Hittites," JEA 46 (1960): 24. 

™ For a multi-disciplinary analysis of international relations during the Amarna Period, see R. Cohen and R. 
Westbrook, eds., Amarna Diplomacy: The Beginnings of International Relations (Baltimore, 2000). 

For the use of Amurru as a buffer state, see Murnane, Road to Kadesh, pp. 13-21. 

For evidence relating to Merneptah's Syro-Palestinian campaign, see p. 22 (especially n. 116 on the Karnak 
reliefs) and p. 93 (especially n. 101). 

C. Schaeffer, Ugaritica III (Paris, 1956), p. 172 fig. 124 and pi. VIII for detail; idem. "Une epee de bronze 
d'Ugarit (Ras Shamra) portant le cartouche de Mineptah," RdE 11 (1957): 139-143. Schaeffer links the sword 
both with the historical inscriptions of Merneptah and his strategies in Syria-Palestine {RdE 11 [1957]: 142- 
43), and is used by Wainwright, ]EA 46 (1960): 25 in claiming that Merneptah probably sent mercenaries to 
Ugarit along with grain to the Hittites. For an overview of Ugarit's problems with the Sea Peoples at this time, 
see M. Yon, M. Sznycer, and P. Bordreuil, eds., Le pays d'Ongarit aiitour de 1200 av. ].-C. (Paris, 1995), pp. 113-140. 
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hhwt^m shr.iv ptr.(iv) wd'^.(zo) m-hhif 
In hm^fkt n Tmhw 

m ms [din] n hps.wy^^f 
dhn r ivr r grg hi>sn 
bio sdm(w)^f dy-^ dr nsy.ivt 

Meanwhile, it was so that Egypt be great and victorious forever 
that this god, lord of the gods acted. 

One caused the foreign lands to request rulers [from their hearts 
before the majesty] of the king, great of kingship, 
his majesty being as wise and clever as Thoth. 

Their hearts and their plans were viewed and judged before him. 

His majesty brought a young man of the Tjemehu, 

as a child [protected] by his two strong arms, 

appointed to be ruler for them in order to establish their land. 

It had not been heard^'^^ previously, since the (time of) the nsref-kings. 

The overall thrust of this passage is strikingly similar to the education of "hostage" 
Syro-Palestinian princes for the purpose of installing leaders loyal to Egypt.^^ By placing 
a Tjemehu child—raised by the king himself^—^in charge of one or more Libyan tribes, 
Ramesses Ill was hoping to prevent future invasions and possibly provide a buffer against 
other hostile tribes such as the Seped and Meshwesh. While the strategy ultimately failed, 
it is probably another unrecognized use of client states in Egyptian strategy. 

During and after the Libyan-Sea People invasion, Merneptah was not merely reacting 
to an immediate threat, but rather planning grand strategy with far-reaching 
consequences. One might not be amiss in suggesting that the aid Merneptah sent to the 
Hittites and Ugarit to assist in fighting off the Sea Peoples contributed to the later success 
of Ramesses III against the northern invaders. With militarily strong allies in the eastern 
Mediterranean and Asia Minor sustained by Egyptian grain and weaponry, the pharaohs 
had a much greater chance to defeat the powerful barbarian troops. 

Despite lacunae throughout the text and the resulting obscurity within many of the 
passages in the Karnak Inscription, enough survives to demonstrate that grand strategy 
flourished much earlier than has thus far been recognized. Although Merey ruled over a 
semi-nomadic civilization with no known written language at the time, the Libyan 
commander used his practical knowledge of the desert and its inhabitants to formulate an 
invasion plan that encompassed many of the traditional aspects of grand strategy. Rather 
than encouraging the Nubians to join him in his northern thrust, evidence indicates that 
Merey cleverly used them to create a distraction for the southern Egyptian army. The 
number and distribution of desert routes available to Merey contributed to the confusion 
the Nubian alliance created^—^from Farafra, Merey could control the entire ring of Western 
Desert oases and threaten nearly all the major cities of the Nile Valley. When Merey 
approached the Nile Valley, his troops infiltrated Egyptian territory using various routes. 
He placed the vanguard of his troops at Perbarset in the eastern part of the Delta, in order 


For other Ramesside examples of a passive sdm.(w)i>f with a suffix pronoun as object, see Chapter 4, §4.7. 
E. Feucht, "Kinder fremder Volker in Agypten," SAK 17 (1990): 199-202. 
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to separate the forces of Pi-Ramesse from Memphis. All these decisions represent a 
strategic sophistication that transcends the battlefield tactics of massed charges and 
confused melees one often associates with "barbarian" skirmishers. Since the Egyptians 
had no need for elaborate maneuvering in their own territory, there is less direct evidence 
for grand strategy on the Egyptian side. Yet Merneptah exploits the psychological aspects 
of warfare with the impalement of Libyans south of Memphis, and the strategic use of 
buffer states by sending aid to Asia Minor and Syria-Palestine. hollowing the strategy that 
forms the background of the Battle at Perire, it is important to turn next to the actual 
battlefield tactics that were used on the 3 Shomu 3,1208 B.C. 

1.5 The Battle at Perire 

"Let there be no mistake about this—the theory of 
attack when regular troops are pitted against 
irregulars, differs fundamentally from the theory of 
attack designed to meet the case of great operations 
between armies of the first class." 

—Col. C.E. Callwell^'^^ 


The strategic maneuvers of the Egyptians and the Libyans culminated at Perire, 
where the famous six-hour battle ensued. Although Merneptah's historical texts do not 
specify exactly how the Egyptian forces were deployed, certain tactics are made more 
likely by the inherent strengths and weaknesses of the Egyptian army in comparison to 
the Libyan and Sea Peoples troops. Additionally, one can test these dispositions through 
comparison with other battles throughout history. 

Since the Karnak Inscription does not give explicit information regarding the tactics 
employed by either force at the Battle at Perire, the events that took place on day three of 
the third month of Shomu, 1208 BC must be reconstructed using indirect evidence from a 
variety of sources. The composition of the New Kingdom Egyptian army is attested both 
textually and pictorially, and was divided into two major parts: the infantry and the 
chariotry. However, neither of these groups were homogenous^^^—a Ramesside infantry 
force would have included archers, close-combat warriors, and various mercenary 
components,^'^^ and the chariotry employed both chariot warriors (i.e. drivers/archers 
and shield-bearers) and runners. The units which fulfilled these various functions were 
not mutually exclusive; for example, the foreign Sherden warriors, who fought as heavy 
infantry with metal armor and long, slashing swords or spears, could be used either as 
units of infantry or as chariot runners. Although most late Bronze Age battles against 
other major powers were primarily a clash of chariotry, the Egyptian infantry often 


Small Wars, p. 151. 

Schulman, Military Rank, pp. 10-16. 

Note the distribution of these three different types of soldiers from New Kingdom battle reliefs; for a few 
examples, see Epigraphic Survey, Medinet Habit, vol. 1, pis. 17 and 31 (Pelset, Sherden, and Nubian auxiliaries 
preceding chariots also accompanied with Egyptian rurmers) and pi. 24 (bowmen, spearmen, and foreign 
auxiliaries). See also the discussion of the Ramesside military by P. Grandet, Ramses III, histoire d'lin regne 
(Paris, 1993), pp. 164r-75, and the description of the Egyptian military, pp. 91-94 above. 
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played a greater role in conflicts with the forces of semi-nomadic populations, who 
tended to fight primarily as foot soldiers and often employed guerilla tacticsd"^^ The Sea 
Peoples provide an extreme example of reliance upon infantry tactics, and at the Battle of 
Perire, the Sea People contingents recruited by Merey would have fought entirely as 
heavily armored infantryThe large number of swords captured from the Libyans in 
comparison to the trivial amount of chariots strongly suggests that the main Libyan army 
was also deployed as infantryd^° 

The Battle of Perire can thus be summarized as the clash between the Egyptian 
archers (both on foot and mounted in chariots) and the Libyan-Sea Peoples close-combat 
infantry. Although there are only a few details concerning the deployment of these two 
forces, the Karnak Inscription provides two important clues about the use of foot archers 
and chariotry during the battle: 1) the "bowmen" spent six hours destroying the enemy, 
and 2) the chariotry pursued the fleeing enemy.^^^ 

The preeminence of the bowmen on foot rather than those in chariots in the beginning 
of the battle is a direct result of the impossibility of chariots charging into massed infantry 
formations. Although the Egyptians might have mustered many chariots for the battle, 
the light vehicles would have been of only limited use against the armored Sea People 
infantry and large Libyan forces. Although not specifically stated in the text, an initial 
chariot maneuver could have harassed the enemy's front lines, with lethal effect on the 
less-armored Libyan troops, who probably only wore long leather cloaks. Such a 
maneuver would have possibly incited Merey's forces to charge the Egyptian army. 
However, if the Sea Peoples and Libyans had succeeded in engaging in a melee with the 
Egyptians, it is possible that they could have overwhelmed the lightly-armored Egyptian 
infantry, unequipped to fight against long slashing swords and heavy armor, However, 
as the Karnak Inscription reports, it was the bowmen who destroyed the enemy. This 
indicates that rather than allowing Merey's forces to engage with his own infantry, 
Merneptah might have deployed his archers as two massed units on either side of his 
infantry. As the enemy charged, the archers to either side could have poured raking fire 
into the Libyans and Sea Peoples. Unable to use their close combat fighting techniques, 
the Libyans and Sea Peoples might have charged several times into the Egyptian 
formation. The few that succeeded in surviving the arrow cloud would have been 
outnumbered by the Egyptian infantry and promptly cut down. After several such 


See fn. 92 above. 

See the discussion to pp. 78-80 above. 

See §1.2.3 (pp. 88-89) above on the Libyan military. 

A. Schulman, "Chariots, Chariotry, and the Hyksos," JSSEA 10 (1980): 131 uses the evidence of Egyptian 
chariots chasing a fleeing enemy to conclude that chariots were primarily deployed after the infantry had 
been broken. While pursuit was an important function of the chariot corps and the Karnak Inscription does 
not provide explicit evidence for an initial chariot charge, their mobility was probably also instrumental in 
breaking up the enemy infantry in the first place. A few wheeling charges would help to weaken the enemy 
and possibly induce them to come forward to engage with the infantry—where they were then met by the 
barrages of Merneptah's well-positioned bowmen. In fact, in an earlier article, Schulman (JARCE 2 [1963]: 86) 
vividly describes this function of the chariotry: "[the chariotry] first charged the enemy head on, and then, 
when within effective arrow range, fanned out and traveled parallel to the exposed enemy front and raked it 
with a searching fire. In such a situation the hostile infantry was relatively immobile and provided a compact 
target. Accurate archery would not have been necessary, but rapid fire of missiles into the close-packed mass 
of the foe could hardly have failed to find a target." For chariot tactics, see also fn. 12 above. 
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charges and the flight of the Libyan chieh Merey, the enemy probably fled the battlefield, 
at which point Merneptah's chariot corps were deployed to kill as many of the retreating 
enemies as possible. 

Battles throughout history where armies with large numbers of archers fought forces 
that relied primarily on close-order combat provide support for this reconstruction of the 
battle of Perire. In the battles described below, the consistency with which the archers 
triumph in these conflicts also lends credence to Merneptah's account of the numbers of 
dead and captured enemies after the Battle at Perire, In AD 552, the Byzantine general 
Narses engaged a Gothic army at a plain near the village of Taginae;^®^ like the Egyptians, 
Narses recognized that his great strength lay in his archers, while his infantry, the 
Lombard and Heruli feoderati, served as the bait to an enemy bent on close combat. The 
Gothic army opposing Narses was primarily heavy cavalry that concentrated its force in a 
single block for a massive charge, the goal of which was to break through the enemy 
ranks and force a complete melee;^^^ although the Gothic tactic may seem unsophisticated, 
it proved amazingly successful against late Roman troops at the battle of Adrianople in 
AD 378.^^'*' Narses' innovation was to deploy his archers curving out and forward from his 
central infantry, forming two horn-like crescents—intending the shower of arrows from 
both flanks to break the initial Gothic charge and nullify their skill at hand-to-hand 
combat. Narses tactic was amazingly successful—the Goths aimed directly for the central 
infantry and were decimated by the Byzantine archers. After several hours of repeated 
Gothic charges,^^^ Narses' cavalry pursued the fleeing remnants of the Gothic army, while 
six thousand Goths already lay dead on the battlefield. The battle of Taginae represents 
precisely the same strengths and weakness of the opposing combatants as those of the 
two forces at the Battle of Perire; although the Goths had cavalry, unlike the Sea Peoples, 
both forces relied on weapons best suited for close-order combat with the enemy. In order 
to use their long slashing swords, the Sea Peoples at Perire were forced to engage 
Merneptah's infantry in close combat, but if Merneptah and his generals deployed the 
Egyptian archers on the wings like Narses at Taginae, the Egyptian army could have 
inflicted enormous casualties on the Sea Peoples and Libyans before the enemy was able 
to exploit their effectiveness as close-combat infantry. 

The tactics employed by Narses and almost certainly by the Egyptian forces of 
Merneptah are used again almost nine hrmdred years later in two battles involving 


The discussion of the battle of Taginae is based on the accounts presented by L. Fauber, Narses: Hammer of the 
Goths (New York, 1990), pp. 87-97 and J.F.C. FuUer, A Military History of the Western World (New York, 1954), 
vol. 1, pp. 323-329, itself relying on the description given by the ancient author Procopius. The schematic 
diagram of troop deployment in Fuller, Military History, p. 325 is especially useful, because it probably resembles 
quite closely the deployment at the Battle of Perire. I would hke to thank Prof, lohn Darnell for suggesting this 
comparative material. 

It should also be noted that unlike the parallels from Crecy and Agincourt discussed below, Narses' troops 
actually outnumbered the barbarian forces; but it was his tactics and not numerical superiority that secured 
his victory (for figures, see Fauber, Narses, p. 88). 

For a general description of this battle, see Fuller, Military History of the Western World, vol. 1, pp, 270-274; for 
the Gothic tactics, see also H. Elton, Warfare in Roman Europe, AD 350-425 (Oxford, 1996), p. 81. 

The battle began in the mid-afternoon and did not conclude until the evening (Fauber, Narses, pp. 92-93); this 
time span is comparable to the six hours of the Battle of Perire—^while each individual melee would have only 
lasted a short period of time, the repeated charges of the opposing barbarian troops in each of the battles 
stretched out over several hours. 
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similar differences between the tactical strengths of two opposing forces. At the battles of 
Crecy and Agincourt during the Hundred Years War, the English bowmen faced the 
French cavalry with deadly effect.^^^ Upholding the chivalrous code, the French knights' 
main intention in combat was to engage in combat with the opposing English knights. In 
each of these battles, the English deployed their renowned long-bowmen on the flanks of 
their central infantry force^^^ in order to shoot at the French cavalry as they charged. At 
the battle of Crecy, the French outnumbered the English at least three to one,^^® yet the 
French were overwhelmingly defeated, demonstrating the potency of archers even 
against armored opponents. The results of these battles lend credence to the numbers of 
dead reported in Merneptah's texts and also demonstrate that the Egyptians could have 
been outnumbered greatly by the Libyans and Sea Peoples without casting doubt on their 
complete victory. At the Battle of Agincourt the English again employ the same tactics as 
at Crecy, with a nearly identical result; once again, the French charged between the 
archers in an attempt to engage in hand-to-hand combat with the English men-at-arms. 
When the Battle of Agincourt was over, nearly ten-thousand French soldiers lay dead, 
while the English had only incurred a few hundred casualties, despite the fact that once 
again the French greatly outnumbered the English, probably four to one.^^^ At both Crecy 
and Agincourt, the English long-bowmen demonstrate the potential superiority of 
projectile weaponry when properly used in massed formation against a tightly packed 
enemy. The comparison of Perire to battles during the Hundred Years War is further 
supported by similarities in weapon capabilities; Egyptians archers could have approached 
the piercing ability and firepower of their medieval English counterparts: three of the 
composite bows foimd in the tomb of Tutankhamen are as long as the English long-bow 
and their range would have been about three-quarters of that of the later long-bow.^^^ 

The account of the Battle of Perire presented in the Karnak Inscription is probably the 
first in a long line of successful battles fought by armies relying primarily on massed 
archers against armored infantry. Although we may never know exactly what happened 


For surv^eys of the use of archers in the Hundred Years War, see M. Bennett, "The Development of Battle Tactics 
in the Hundred Years War," in A. Curry and M. Hughes, eds., Anns, Armies and Fortifications in the Hundred Years 
War (Woodbridge, 1994), pp. 1-20; 1. Bradbury, The Medieval Archer (Woodbridge, 1985), pp. 91-115. 

Although scholars such as Fuller {Military History of the Western World, vol. 1, p. 459) and Burne {The Crecy War 
[London, 1955], p, 172) have proposed that archers were also deployed in triangular shaped formations 
within the center infantry (as an explanation of the term "en herse" formd in the contemporary chronicles), 
the presence of archers among the infantry is not supported by the evidence (for references to this debate, see 
A. Curry, The Battle of Agincourt: Sources and Interpretations [Woodbridge, 2000], pp. 403-404). As M. Bennett 
notes, the "herce" probably refers to the positioning of the archers behind defensive stakes and not their 
overall deployment on the battlefield (in Curry and Hughes, eds.. Arms, Armies and Fortifications in the 
Hundred Years War, p. 15). Additionally, the debate concerning the obscure term "herse" has drawn attention 
away from the most common use of archers during the Hundred Years War: "on the wings, forward and 
fannmg outwards, so that when the enemy attacked against the main body in the centre, the archers were able 
to close on them from the flanks" (Bradbury, The Medieval Archer, p. 115). 

Bume, Crecy War, pp. 175-76. 

For a discussion of the tactics of the battle of Agincourt and the deployment of troops, see A. Burne, The 
Agincourt War (New Jersey, 1956), pp. 80ff; Bradbury, The Medieval Archer, pp. 129-134. Note also the review 
of modern descriptions of the battle (including Burne's) in Curry, The Battle of Agincourt, pp. 394—405. 

Burne, Crecy War, p. 87 and p. 94; Burne also notes that even among these few hundred casualties, most of 
them were wounded and not killed. 

McLeod, Composite Bows, p. 30 (length of bows) and p. 37 (performance). 
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in the fields of Perire in 1208 BC, a close study of comparative military history offers the 
best means to create the most plausible reconstruction the battlefield tactics of 
Merneptah's officers and their Libyan and Sea Peoples counterparts. 


§2 Literary Themes 

Although the Victory Stela is considered to be the most "literary" of Merneptah's military 
texts, the Karnak Inscription also incorporates literary topoi into its narrative of the 
Libyan invasion. Some of the more limited allusions have already been discussed in the 
text notes,^^^ but the important larger themes are united in the following sections. While 
some have maintained that the Karnak Inscription is not a unified composition, the use of 
the same themes in several different sections of the text demonstrates otherwise.^®^ 

§2.1 Konigsnovelle 

The term "Konigsnovelle" refers to a particular genre of texts, often defined by the 
presence of certain motifs, such as the appearance of the king upon the throne, a royal 
discussion with a council, and rage of pharaoh at the council's decisions.The 
application of the term "Konigsnovelle" to the Karnak Inscription will use the four 
essential elements of the Konigsnovelle genre as defined by Jansen-Winkeln:^^^ 

1. the theme is based on an important event with the king as "hero" 

2. the text is publicly displayed 

3. the language is characterized by "Bericht" 

4. the composition serves the purpose of "royal propaganda" 

The first element is present throughout the Karnak Inscription—as in most Egyptian 
military texts, the king is ultimately the force behind the Egyptian victory over dangerous 
foes. It is Merneptah who saved Egypt from its deplorable condition and defenselessness 
at the hands of the Nine Bows (Ins. 10, 40). Additionally, the gods work their marvels 
specifically through the agency of the king.^^^ Yet the Karnak Inscription differs from texts 
such as the Kadesh Battle texts of Ramesses II, which places nearly exclusive emphasis on 
the prowess and personal presence of the king; Merneptah's army does not abandon him 
in the face of the enemy, and several parts of the battle narrative discuss the actions of the 
Egyptian army in quite favorable terms. In fact, when the army marches into battle, 
Amrm-Re and Seth are specifically said to be with them (ha. 32).^^^ The difference in the 


For example, the comparison of the enemy and their leader Merey to various animals; fish (has. 23 and 46), a 
dog (In. 23), and locusts (In. 74). 

Aspects, p. 213; to Spalinger's claim that the Karnak Inscription is only a conglomerate of forms, note also K. 
Kitchen's response in his review of Spalinger's book (Bib. Or. 44 [1987]; 638); "Eclectic it may be, mere 
conglomerate it is not." 

A. Hermann, Die iigyptische Konigsnovelle (Gliickstadt, 1938) originally coined the term Konigsnovelle, but it 
has been profitably reanalyzed by K. Jansen-Winkeha, "Die agyptische 'Konigsnovelle' als Texttyp," 
WZKM 83 (1993): 101-116, who also collects the relevant earlier bibliography. 

w/ZKM 83 (1993): 108. Note also the more general discussion of the Konigsnovelle by A. Loprieno, "The 
"King's Novel,"" in A. Loprieno, ed.. Ancient Egyptian Literature (Leiden, 1996), pp. 277-295, whose basic 
definition of the Konigsnovelle is "an inquiry into the king's position towards mankind and history" (p. 295). 
See text note c to ha. 47 (p. 54). 

^®^See §3.2 below on divine participation in battle. 
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focus of the Karnak Inscription and the Kadesh texts lies not in the personalities or 
military abilities of Merneptah as opposed to Ramesses II, but is probably a result of the 
more strategic implications of the Libyan invasion. Since Ramesses II must immediately 
and personally respond to a battlefield crisis, the narrative revolves around the specific 
actions of the king. In Merneptah's case, the Egyptian ruler must respond to an attack 
founded upon grand strategy and encompassing a large geographical area; thus, the 
deployment of Egyptian troops and even the sending of grain to the Hittites (In. 24) are 
the heroic actions of Merneptah which correspond to his father's daring charge against 
the Hittites. Thus, the praise and divine aid to the Egyptian army do not detract from 
Merneptah being the central "hero" in the Karnak Inscription, because the pharaoh's 
army is an extension of the means by which he accomplishes his victory. 

The public display of the Karnak Inscription and Memeptah's other Libyan War texts 
is supported both archaeologically and textually. Although no duplicate copy of the 
Karnak Inscription has been formd, other texts describing the military events of Year 5 are 
known from the Delta, Upper Egypt, and Nubia.^^® Even more telling is the statement at 
the end of the Karnak Inscription, which makes provision for setting up copies of the 
battle account in "the temple of every god and every goddess" (In. 79). Although the 
Karnak Inscription was not visible to the public, it would have been quite noticeable to 
many priests and officials participating in festival processions along the north-south axis 
of Karnak Temple.^^^ Finally, the battle reliefs on the south wall of the Cour de la Cachette 
publicly proclaimed Memeptah's victory over the Syrio-Palestinians,^^° and similar 
scenes depicting his Libyan victories may have originally existed in Karnak Temple or 
Memeptah's mortuary temple. 

The third characteristic of the Konigsnovelle requires that the text possess a narrative 
framework, which can include speeches by the king, gods, and councils, provided that the 
composition still maintams a chronological progression of events.^^^ The Karnak 
Inscription provides ample proof of its narrative framework: after the (restored) izv^^tw 
report, troops are deployed,^^^ the battle occurs, and the plimder is brought back to Egypt. 
Speeches by Merneptah and the dream sequence are intertwined with the narration of the 
military events and so become historical events themselves. Grammatically, the battle 
narrative uses traditional Middle Egyptian narrative forms such as sdm pzo Ir.n^f, and the 
compound narrative <\f.n sdm.mf introduces the dream sequence.^^^ These syntactical 
markers further relate each of the events (i.e. the battle or the divine dream) to the 
narrative sequence; furthermore, the use of 1st throughout the inscription allows 
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For a list of all the texts dealing with the Libyan invasion of Year 5, see fns. 5-6 in the Introduction. 

F. LeSaout, in Cahiers de Karnak VII, p. 248 discusses the ritual importance of the Cour de la Cachette. 

For the debate over these reliefs, see fn. 116 in Chapter 2. 

Thus, Jansen-Winkeln rules out "encomia" such as Memeptah's Victory Stela, WZKM 83 (1993): 108-109. 
Although Jansen-Winkeln does not there elaborate on the various persons involved in narrative sequences, 
the following discussion will use the criteria outlined by Doret, Narrative Verbal System, pp. 13-14 where 
narrative sequences can occur in both direct and indirect discourse. See also Jansen-Winkeln's discussion of 
narrative forms in Late Middle Egyptian in Spdtmitteldgyptische §§689ff. For an interesting examination of 
historical "narration" in direct speech without actual narrative forms, see S. Israeli, "Narrative in the Medinet 
Habu War Inscriptions," LingAeg 1 (1991): 155-64. 

The text even states that the deployment occurred 14 days prior to first contact with the enemy (In. 28). 

For these forms within the context of the grammar of the Karnak Inscription see Chapter 4, §8. 
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simultaneous events to be reported in a single flowing narrative/^'^ placing the Karnak 
Inscription firmly into the category of "Bericht." 

Finally, all Konigsnovelle compositions serve functionally as royal propaganda, 
specifically focused upon actions performed by the king in order to preserve cosmic 
order. This criterion thus includes such texts as the Piye Stela and the Chronicle of 
Osorkon, previously excluded from the genre of the Konigsnovelle, while insuring that 
literary texts such as P. Westcar and the Prophesies of Neferti are not included.^^^ The 
Karnak Inscription fulfills this fourth criterion, because the Libyan invasion is portrayed 
throughout the inscription as a "cosmic" threat by chaotic forces that must be overcome 
by the pharaoh, champion of Maat.^^^ The participation of Sea Peoples troops, the 
probable alliance with the Nubians, and the strategic approach that led to Libyan control 
of the oases, all made the Libyan invasion especially threatening to the ordered rmiverse, 
both in earthly, political terms and on a divine level. These historical facts are then 
emphasized for religious effect—Merneptah truly does defend the funerary cults of the 
kings trapped in their pyramids and destroys the threat that would prevent the peaceful 
sleep of the Egyptians. An invasion by enemy forces is the perfect setting in which to 
stage a cosmic drama with the king as hero, and the author(s) of the Karnak Inscription 
brilliantly exploited a threatening invasion to demonstrate the efficacy of Merneptah's 
kingship. 

Assigning the Karnak Inscription to the genre of the Konigsnovelle also raises 
important questions about the relationships between the military texts of Merneptah and 
the history of their composition. Evidence available for other military texts demonstrates 
that at least portions of many ancient Egyptian military documents were adapted from 
the actual day-books of military scribes.^^^ Spalinger has divided New Kingdom military 
documents into those with and those without a day-book core; while the grammatical 
structures of the "literary" accounts certainly supports his view, the vivid details of the 
Karnak Inscription^^® could have still been extracted directly from the day-book. In fact, 
the actual text of the report from the frontier fort (Karnak Inscription, Ins. 19-20)—or at 
least a summary—^might have appeared in the day-book of Year 5, along with details of 
the preparations for the battle and the fighting at Perire. For the Karnak Inscription, the 
following scenario can be proposed: to the terse narrative infinitives of the day-book, 
literary forms were added, along with the additional sections of praise in the beginning 
and end of the text and non-military parts like the dream sequence. Texts with a higher 
level of religious imagery such as the Victory Stela could have then been based on the 
historical account of the Karnak text, while the Kom el-Ahmar Stela may represent an 
abridged version of the historical account. Although there is no concrete evidence to 
prove the process by which the Karnak Inscription was composed, the similarities 
between Merneptah's historical texts provide tantalizing hints at the complex 
compositional history of Ramesside military texts. 

™ See Chapter 4, §2 on the particle 1st. 

Jansen-Winkeln, WZKM 83 (1993): 108-111. 

For a full discussion of this, see §3.3 below. 

Spalinger, Aspects, pp. 120ff. 

Spalinger classifies the Karnak Inscription as a "literary account," Aspects, p. 207. 

For example, see Chapter 2, pp. 13, 38-39, 44, 46, 47, 51, 54-55, 59. Compare also the analysis of the 

transmission of the year 3 inscriptions of Amenhotep II by W. Helck, "Verfassen einer Konigsinschrift, in J. 

Assmann, et al, eds. Fragen an die altdgyptische Literahir (Wiesbaden, 1977), pp. 241-256, especially 249-250. 
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2.2 Time of Troubles Topos 

Throughout the Karnak Inscription, there are references to an abandoned and 
desolate Egypt, overrun by invaders and lacking a champion to lead her. The most vivid 
description of the dissolution of Egypt occurs in lines 8-9: 

® [... Egypt was as] that which was not defended. 

It was abandoned as pasture for cattle 
because of the Nine Bows. 

It was stormy in the vicinity of the ancestors, 

with the result that all the kings sat in their pyramids. 

^ [... The Upper Egyptian kings] and Lower Egyptian kings were 

opposite their towns, surrounded by "He-who-guides-the-Two-Lands" 
through lack of military forces. 

They had no bowmen to champion them. 

Yet this theme is resumed by shorter allusions to a time of desolation in line 18 and lines 

39_40:180 

[...] and abandoned on account of the campaigns of every foreign land. 

The Nine Bows are robbing its borders. 

Rebels are attacking it every day. 

Every man takes... 

It was not seen in the annals of the blhj-kings. 

Now when this land of Egypt was in their possession in 
a state of pestilence in the time of the nswt-kings, 
none were able to repel them [... plund]ering these [...] 

These "times of trouble" vividly described in the three passages above are certainly not 
without paraUel,^^^ but a precise interpretation of their particular historical context is 
frustrated by the omnipresent lacunae in the Kamak Inscription. Fortunately, a careful 
analysis of other texts which use the same motif can provide an explanation for why the kings 
"sat in their pyramids" amidst a raging storm when Egypt was in a "state of pestilence." 

In most examples of the "time of troubles" topos, the pharaoh laments the pitiful state 
of a sacred institution—be it a building, cult, necropolis, or the Egyptian religious tradition 
as a whole.^^^ Often an earlier lack of military efficacy is related to neglect of temples; two 
examples of this juxtaposition occur in the Speos Artemidos inscription of Hatshepsut:^®^ 


Another possible reference to the "time of troubles" topos that is only barely preserved can be found in In. 67 
(for a brief analysis, see text note m, p. 68). 

J. Assmann, "Kotiigsdogma und Heilserwartung. Pohtische und kultische Chaosbeschreibungen in 
agyptischen Texten," in D. Hellmohn, ed,, Apocalypticism in the Mediterranean World and the Near East 
(Tubingen, 1989), pp. 364-368; D. Redford, Pharaonic King-Lists, pp. 259ff. To Redford's examples should also 
be added the description of the reign of Akhenaten in the first lines of the stela of Seti I for Ramesses I at 
Abydos {KRIl 110.15-112.2; S. Schott, Der Denkstein Sethos' I. fiir die Kapelle Ramses' I in Abydos [Gottingen, 
1964], pp. 36^2) and the passage from the annals of Thutmose III discussed by W.J. Murnane, "Rhetorical 
History? The Beginning of Thutmose Ill's First Campaign in Western Asia," JARCE 26 (1989): 183-189. 
Redford, Pharaonic King-Lists, pp. 259-275. For a brief view of the components of each of his examples, note the chart 
on p. 274. 

Urk. IV 386.1-5; slight alteration of the translation of A. Gardiner, "Davies's Copy of the Great Speos 
Artemidos Inscription," JEA 32 (1946): 46. 
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mnfy.tA zont nn st <pr.(tl) hr spss 
dr JftA m nsiot 

hiv.t-ntr n nb.t Qs zont zvitl rfh... 

My troops, which were (previously) not equipped, (now) possesses wealth, 
since I have appeared in glory as king. 

The temple of the Mistress of Cusae which had fallen into dissolution... 

and the Restoration Stela of Tutankhamen:^®^ 

1st rffh^.n hm^f m nszot 

^i\zo n.zo-pr.zo nzv ntr.zv ntr.yt m ibzo [nfry.tl r Sit Mh[.zot] 

[... zoizo\ r stp... 

ir hibAtzo mS^} r DM r szvsh tiS.zv Km.t 
nl hpr.n rzvdUsn nb 

Now when his majesty appeared as king, 

the temples of the gods and goddess from Elephantine [down to the 
marshes of the Delta [... had fallen] into ruin... 

If an army was sent to Djahi to widen the borders of Egypt, 
they were never successful. 

After presenting details of the state of the temple of Pakhet at Cusae, Hatshepsut then 
declares that she built it anew (In. 19); the same scenario occurs in the Restoration Stela of 
Tutankhamen—he appears on the throne, restores all the temples, endows them lavishly, 
and insures that they will be protected. In the preserved portions of the Karnak 
Inscription, no temples are mentioned in conjunction with the lack of military forces, but 
the imagery of the pyramids and their neglected funerary cults could take the place of the 
vivid images of the deplorable state of a particular temple.^®^ 

Yet the question of historicity remains—Tutankhamen's account is verified by 
evidence from the rule of Akhenaten,^®^ and Hatshepsut's inscription could refer to the 
rule of the Hyksos at Avaris.^®^ In these two instances, as in other examples of the same 
genre,^®® the lamentable state of Egypt is blamed on prior kings; often the term hnv is 
invoked to refer to previous reigns,^®^ and it is possible that the term is to be understood 
in the same way in In. 8 of the Karnak Inscription—"it was stormy in the reigns of the 
ancestors." Assuming such an interpretation, then Merneptah is either referring to prior 
Libyan invasions not attested elsewhere in our corpus of Egyptian historical texts^^'* or 


Urk. IV 2027,1-5 (line 6) and 2027.13-14 (line 9). 

For further discussion of the pyramid motif, see §2.3 below. 

For the failure of Akhenaten's military expeditions, see Murnane, Road to Kadesh, pp. 18-20. 

D.B. Redford, "Textual Sources for the Hyksos Period," in E.D. Oren, ed.. The Hyksos: New Historical and 
Archaeological Perspectives (Philadelphia, 1997), pp. 16-17, 

A few examples include: Amun's Injunction to Hatshepsut, Ramesses II's description of the former state of the 
Hypostyle Hall at Karnak and the Abydene Necropolis, and Ramesses TV's description of the neglect of Osiris (all 
cited by Redford, Pharaonic King-Lists, pp. 263-270). Note also the "politically motivated use of history" as an 
important aspect of the KonigsnoveUe (Loprieno, in Loprieno, ed.. Ancient Egyptian Literature, p. 287). 

Redford, Pharaonic King-Lists, p. 139, n. 55. See also the discussion of hnv on pp. 17-18. 

Although incursions into the Egyptian Delta or nearby regions could have occurred prior to the reign of 
Merneptah, no clear textual evidence of such Libyan activities have survived. Although information relating 
to the Libyan war of Seti I is sparse, there is no evidence that it occurred on Egyptian soil rather than Libyan 
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simply using the topos of neglect of Egypt during previous reigns without a historical 
basis. But evidence within the Karnak Inscription itself indicates that the incursions into 
the pyramid fields happen during Merneptah's reign for the first time because records of 
prior invasions on a similar scale are not found in the earlier annals. 

Therefore, two possibilities present themselves concerning the interpretation ofhm in 
the description of the pyramid fields in In. 8 of the Karnak Inscription: either the scene of 
desolation is based upon events during the reign of Merneptah and ahistorically projected 
into a distant past (demanding a temporal translation of hnv), or the description is actually 
set in the time immediately before Merneptah's accession to the throne or within the early 
years of Merneptah's actual reign (implying a spatial translation of hnv). Redford claims 
that during the reign of Merneptah "certain territories, (certainly in the western Delta) 
had long been abandoned by agriculturalist in the face of the enemy," and that "this 
situation had prevailed for a considerable length of time."^^^ yet there is no evidence- 
textual or otherwise that the Western Delta was overrun by Libyans in the reigns prior 
to Merneptah. In fact, there is archaeological evidence that fortresses were actively 
guarding the western Delta during the reign of Ramesses II,These fortresses together 
with the battle(s) already fought under Seti I^^^ demonstrate the growing problems with 
Libyans, but do no necessarily imply that they had gained control of the Western Delta 
nor that the Egyptian inhabitants along the border had fled from their land. Additionally, 
the "days and months" which the Libyans spent dwelling in the Delta, does not imply a 
time before Merneptah's accession to the throne five years earlier. Thus, unless 
Merneptah is using the topos of the "reigns of the ancestors" without an actual historical 
antecedent, the use of hnv in In. 8 of the Karnak Inscription should refer to the physical 
area around the pyramids. Under such an interpretation, the threat against the "kings in 
their pyramids" would not be a long-standing condition. With either interpretation of the 
passage, although especially with the spatial rendering, the image of the kings sitting in 
their pyramids probably serves as a poetical reference to the use of desert routes by the 
Libyans to avoid the Egyptian fortresses as they invaded the Nile Valley.^^® 

The recent occurrence of the invasion, but growing threat during the two reigns prior to 
Merneptah, implies that the language used in the Karnak Inscription is intended to express 
both a historical fact—the invasion of the Libyans and their arrival at the ancient pyramid 
fields-and to present a "ritual" concept of history.^'^^ Casting the Libyan invasion in more 


191 


territory (as Murnane, Road to Kadesh, p. 99 notes, the texts accompanying Seti's Libyan battle rebels contain 
virtually no specific information relating to the campaign). Moreover, the forts set up by Ramesses II quite far 
into Libyan territory (see text note a to In. 41 above and references therein) indicate that skirmishes were not 
takmg place near the Delta. For a general description of Libyan activities in the early 19«' Dynasty see 
Holscher, Lihyer undAgypter, pp. 60-61 (he states on p. 60: "Sethos I. mulS zum ersten Mai sein Land ernstlich 
gegen emen Libyeremfall schutzend," but does not cite any specific evidence—the campaign of Seti I could 
instead have been a preemptive strike). 

^he nsicf-kings. One was unable 

to fmd It] (for the restoration, see text note k to that line above, pp. 33-34); compare also the statement in 
in. 39: It was not seen m the annals of the bity-kings." 

Pharaonic King-Lists, p. 267. 

^®Seepp. 30,48-50. 

See fn. 190 above. 

See §1.4 (p. 98) above. 

Hornung, Geschichte als Rest (Darmstadt, 1966), p. 18 states: "Nach unseren Kriterien lage in solchen 
Darstellungen wie m entsprechenden Aussagen der Texts eine Verfalschung der Geschichte vor; fiir den 
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cosmic terms (see §3.3 below) allows the accession of Merneptah to parallel the role of 
Horns who must establish order after the chaotic effects of Seth. The seeming tension 
between historical fact and ritual performance (a tension that would not have existed in 
the minds of the Egyptian authors) can also be seen in the speech of Ramesses III in 
P. Harris I concerning both the accession of Setnakht^^^ and the Libyan invasions.^^® 

Since the "time of troubles" topos with its religious imagery is not uncommon, yet 
seems to refer almost exclusively to specific historical events, its use is simultaneously a 
record of factual events and a reference to the religious connotations of chaos within Ti-miy. 
This dichotomy is fully exploited in the Kamak Inscription. The image of a flooded 
necropolis—or a "stormy" pyramid field—plays upon the fundamental Egyptian belief in 
the watery aspects of the chaos that surrounds the ordered world;^^® as R.B. Finnestad noted 
in cormection with Edfu temple: "The enemy mythologem is thus applied to the inundation 
when destructive, to the earth which has not been inundated, and to the foreign foes when 
attacking Egypt.This symbolic mixing of flooding, desert, and invading enemies is also 
present in the Kamak Inscription—the enemies come from the desert like a stormwind. 
Merneptah thus arises as king and representative of cosmic order to drive away the chaotic 
forces who threaten the rule of M?'. f; he is "Shu who dispelled the storm cloud that was over 
Egypt. But although these lines of the Kamak Inscription call to mind vivid religious 
themes, their historical importance is undeniable—a very real military event forces the 
kings of antiquity to "sit in their pyramids" without the proper funerary rites.^°^ 

2.3 Pyramids 

The word "pyramid" appears three times in the Kamak Inscription,and represents 
one of the notable literary motifs of the inscription. Not only does the pyramid serve as a 


Agypter aber gehoren auch sie zur Maat, zur Wahrheit und Richtigkeit der Weltordnung; in seiner Weltschau 
kdnnen sich auch in Inschrift und Darstellung, in der magischen Wirklichkeit von Bild und Wort, notwendige 
Dinge ereignen. Zur Maat gehort es, dafi der Konig die Feinde Agyptens vernichtet; die Wirklichkeit, in der er 
es tut, bezieht den Tempelkult mit ein." Although Hornung is referring here to the seeming falsification of 
military events, this view also perfectly captures the possibility that the chaos-topos in inscriptions like 
Merneptah's Karnak text might "exaggerate" the degree of destruction to emphasize the ruler's own defense 
of Maat. In contrast, Redford (Pharaonic King-Lists, p. 275) claims that of the examples he uses (including the 
Karnak Inscription), "all follow and refer to periods of political and social distress the severity of which can 
be verified on other evidence." 

P. Harris I 75, 6ff. The historical background behind the P. Harris account is particularly interesting in light of the 
stela of Sethnakht from Elephantine (R. Drenkhahn, Die Elephantine-Stele des Sethnacht und ihr Historischer 
Hintergrund [Wiesbaden, 1980]). See also, Grandet, Papyrus Harris I, vol.2, n.902 (pp. 226-232) and references 
therein. To the references of Grandet should be added the new epigraphicaHy based examination and translation 
by S.J. Seidlmayer, "Epigraphische Bemerkungen zur Stele des Sethnachte aus Elephantine," in H. Guksch and D. 
Polz, eds., Stationen: Beitrdge zur Kulturgeschichte Agyptens (Mainz, 1998), pp. 363-386. The stela of Sethnakht 
demonstrates that while P. Harris might be filled with "bombastic" speech, it also contains very real historical facts. 
^®®P. Harris 176,11-77,2; Grandet, Papijrus Harris 1, vol. 2, n. 924 (pp. 245-251). 

See Darnell, ZAS 124 (1997): 103-106, for a detailed discussion and references. 

Image of the World and Symbol of the Creator: On the Cosmological and Iconological Values of the Temple of Edfu 
(Wiesbaden, 1985), p. 15. 

KRl W 13.10, following Lichtheim, Ancient Egyptian Literature, vol. II, p. 74, but amending "cloud" to "storm 
cloud," as SIP connotes (Wb. IV 507.3). 

For an in depth discussion of the Libyan movements and how this influences the location of the actual battle, 
see §1.4 above. 

The occurrences of the term are in Ins. 8,55, and 70. 
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metaphor for a heap of slain corpses, but one of the references to the pyramids seems to 
allude to the genre of texts known as the "harper's songs." The image of the pyramid in 
Merneptah's Great Karnak Inscription further demonstrates the intentional repetition of 
certain themes to aid in the creation of a rmified composition. 

The first mention of pyramids occurs in a description of the chaotic state of Egypt 
prior to the action of Merneptah against the Libyan invaders (In. 8): 
iw^s d^.tl m hiw tpiw-^ 
hms nswt nb m my^ mr.iv 
It was stormy in the vicinity of the ancestors, 
with the result that all the kings sat in their pyramids. 

The image of the ancient kings "sitting" in their pyramids finds an illuminating 
parallel in the "Harper's Song" of King Antef (P. Harris 500 6,3-6,6):^‘’^ 

"Bodies pass on while others endure, 

since the time of those who came before. 

The Gods and those who came into being before me. 

And who rest in their pyramid tombs. 

The nobles and spirits too, being entombed in their pyramids. 

They built chapels, but their cult stations are no more. 

What became of them?"^**® 

The context of the Karnak Inscription passage provides an answer to the question 
posed by the harper: the kings are still in their pyramids, but the chaotic intervention of 
foreigners prevents the proper funerary rituals from being performed. Yet the image of 
the kings sitting in their pyramids is not merely a literary device, but probably also 
conveyed concrete historical information about the Libyan invasion.^^^ Additionally, 
although the image of the pyramid appears only once in the descriptions of the "time of 
the troubles" within the Karnak Inscription, the thematic continuity of the chaos within 
Egypt is maintained with other metaphors such as attacks by the Nine Bows (In. 18) and a 
state of pestilence (In. 39). The pyramid metaphor then appears in the later lines of the text 
referring specifically to the heaps of enemy corpses:^°^ 
ivnw m Rbiu.w hr loiioi bin r \rr<^o hr kind 
ptr hr^[l] sn smiA sn 
Ino m mr.iv 

These Libyans plotted evil in order for them to act against Egypt, 

Behold, I felled them, I slew them, 

(they) being turned into pyramids (of corpses). 

W.M. Muller, Die Liebespoesie der alien Agypter (Leipzig, 1899), pi. 13, Ins. 3-6. For a fascinating depiction of a 
king "sitting in his pyramid," see J. Capart, Reciieil de monuments egyptiens (Brussels, 1902), pi. 45—a New 
Kingdom statue with a relief showing a man worshipping an image of Teti standing inside his pyramid (on 
the other side, his wife worships the same image of the Old kingdom pharaoh). 

Translation of Simpson, Ancient Egyptian Literature, p. 306. Note also the parallel statement in the harper's 
song of Khai-inheret: "They that built houses and tombs as well, they are the men who rest in their 
pyramids." (M. Lichtheim, "The Songs of the Harpers," JNES 4 [1945]: 201). 

^°®See §1.4 above on the routes of the Libyan invasion. 

^°^Ln. 70 (KRIJV 10.13-14). The other attestation occurs in In. 55 emerging from the damage at the top of the line. 
But the presence of the word amidst the numbers of dead in the plunder list indicates that it was most likely 
another comparison of heaps of corpses and pyramids. 
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This use of the word "pyramid" is not common and has its closest parallel in the texts 
of RamessesIII at Medinet Habu.^”® The pyramid of Libyan corpses in the Karnak 
Inscription may specifically allude to the earlier "kings sitting in their pyramids"—heaps 
of enemy dead now honor the very ancestors whom the Libyans made defenseless. 

For the New Kingdom Egyptians, the pyramids of the (even then) ancient pharaohs 
made an enticing literary motif. The image of the "kings who sat in their pyramids" 
without the proper funerary rituals was a powerful symbol for the overall neglect of the 
"Beloved Land," but the Egyptians could also use the pyramid to describe the destruction 
of their enemies. Combining both of these images into a single text demonstrates the talent 
of the scribe(s) who composed the Karnak Inscription and their ability to craft complex and 
meaningful metaphors which retain their effectiveness three thousand years later. 

2.4 Peaceful Sleep 

A proper appreciation of the theological background of the dangers that lurk in the 
dark of night is a necessary prerequisite to understanding the concept of "peaceful sleep" 
in Egyptian literature. One of the most eloquent descriptions of the perils of the night 
occurs in the Great Hymn to the Aten,^^° and in many other texts, sleep can be equated 
with death.^^^ In addition to the threatening animals mentioned in the Hymn to the Aten, 
malignant spirits can also attack people in the defenseless state of imconsciousness.^^^ 
These dangers of the night are not merely the result of darkness, but owe their ultimate 
origin to the infiltration of chaos into the ordered world.^^^ Thus, the guarantee of 
peaceful and safe sleep is important in Egyptian theology, because it is equated with the 
greater cosmic order—once the enemies of Egypt are defeated, the entire land can rest. 
These images serve as the background to the description of Merneptah in In. 5: "He 
causes the sleeping people to forget terror." The sleep topos provides the ancient author 
yet another image to describe Egypt in a state of Maat.^^'*^ 

The ruler's positive effect on the peaceful sleep of U-tmiv —all the people (of Egypt)— 
can also be contrasted with the discomfited nights pharaoh creates for his enemies. One of 
the architrave inscriptions in the hypostyle hall at Karnak, says of Ramesses II:^^® 
hrlwffht his.t nb 

sdrif[sn] hr smxjmy m rn^j 


N. Grimal, "Le roi, les ermemis, et la pyramide," in H. Guksch and D. Polz, eds., Stationen: Beitrtige ziir 
Kultiirgeschichte Agyptens (Mainz, 1998), pp. 263-271. 

The connection between the heaps of corpses and heaps of offerings burnt in holocausts also supports this 
interpretation, for the enemies are compared to burnt offerings only a few lines before the pyramid metaphor 
(for the religious connotations of these burnt offerings, see §3.3 below). 

Sandman, Texts from the Time ofAkhenaten (Brussels, 1938), pp. 93.17-94.2. 

J. Zandee, Death as an Enemy, According to Ancient Egyptian Conceptions (Leiden, 1960), pp. 81-85; H. Grapow, 
Die bildlichen Ausdriicke, pp. 139-140. 

Darnell, SAK 22 (1995); 59, n. 64. For the dangers of night in general see, C. Cannuyer, "nox in ea nocetur... 
Les dangers de la nuit dans la litterature didactique de rancienne Egypte," CM 73 (1984): 13-21. 

E. Hornung, "Chaotische Bereiche in der geordneten Welt," ZAS 81 (1956): 29-30; Assmann, Egyptian Solar 
Religion, pp. 99-100. 

For a collection of other references to the peaceful sleep of Egypt and their application to Merneptah's texts, 
see von der Way, Gottergericht nnd Heiliger Krieg, pp. 55-58. 

V. Rondot, Le Grande Salle Hypostyle de Karnak: Les architraves (Paris, 1997), p. 14, 2*. 
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His terror is throughout every land, 

so that they spend the night calling out his name. 

Although not specifically described in the Karnak Inscription, this is almost certainly 
what the Egyptians envisioned happening to the defeated Merey and his routed army 
after the battle of Perire. However, the peaceful sleep of the Egyptians is again affirmed at 
the end of the Karnak Inscription (In. 75); "your provisions are in the mouth until we 
sleep in joy, at any time;" this combination of phraseology continues both the theme of 
peaceful sleep and Merneptah as "the one to whom the gods gave all nourishment" 
(In. 24).^^^ Once again, this demonstrates that the paeans in the Karnak Inscription are not 
randomly selected traditional phrases, but are purposely chosen to coincide with the 
historical events being reported (i.e. sending the god-given grain to the Hittites) and to 
create continuous motifs throughout the text. 

The theme of peaceful sleep in the Great Karnak Inscription is also reminiscent of the 
ending of the Victory Stela, where the serene state of Egypt is described in vivid detail— 
the fortresses are imlocked and soldiers sleep until awakened by sunlight.^^^ In each 
inscription, after the battle has been won and the invaders destroyed, Merneptah is 
extolled in similar terms. The Karnak Inscription also introduces the topos of king as 
guarantor of peaceful sleep among the epithets concerning his military prowess (In. 5). 
The repetition of themes contributes to the view that the praise portions of Ramesside 
inscriptions are not merely rhetoric and bombast, but meaningful statements about a 
pharaoh's duty to his people. 


§3 Theological Content 

"Sie alien stehen vereint in einem Kampf, der niemals 
endet; sein Ziel wie das der Geschichte ist, der Welt 
die Vollkommenheit zuriickzugeben, die sie im 
Augenblick ihrer Erschaffung besessen hat. Ein Teil 
dieses Kampfes spielt sich als zeitloser Mythos in der 
Welt der Cotter ab; ein anderer ist auf Erden 
aktualisiert, ist Kult, ist Fest, ist Geschichte." 

—Erik Hornung^^^ 


The fundamental religious significance of historical events in the Egyptian world-view implies 
not only that historical treatises have theological content, but that even in those of pri mar ily 

Compare the praise of Seti I in his Larger Aswan Stela (Ins. 6-7; KRl I 74.11): 
nn sdr Jn‘ hqrw m Inwof 
None sleep while hungry in his time. 

Emphasizing the peaceful sleep of the people could also obliquely refer to the sleepless ruler who watches 
over the people of Egypt (Darnell, Thehan Desert Road Survey I, pp. 116-17); for the connection between sleep 
and food, compare the statement in the early Seventeenth Dynasty Wadi el-Hol literary inscription: "he 
spending the night hungry until day breaks." (ibid., p. 109). For the king as producer and controller of 
foodstuffs, see also Assmann, Konig als Sonnenpriester, pp. 58-59. 

KRITV 18.5-16 is the section of the Victory Stela describing the wonderful condition of Egypt; for a 
comparison of various texts, including the Victory Stela and P. Harris, vividly describing the peaceful state of 
®8yph see Grimal, Les termes de la pivpogande, pp. 310—317. Also see von der Way, Gottergericht und Heiliger 
Kiieg, p. 55—58 for a discussion of the various aspects of sleep, especially how chaotic periods are 
characterized by sleeplessness. 

Geschichte als Fest, p. 29. 
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religious import, hints of historical fact may be found. Several of the religious images in the 
Kamak Inscription can be interpreted on a variety of levels, indicating that the ancient author 
exploited theological principles to give a greater significance to the historical narrative. Some of 
these images, such as the storm over the pyramids and peaceful sleep of Egypt, relating to the 
Icing's mUitaxy prowess, have been discussed above (§§2.3, 2.4). Other religious topoi in the 
Kamak Inscription relate more specifically to the relationship between the gods, the king, and 
the enemy. Parts of the Kamak Inscription, such as the divine dream, highlight the relationship 
between the earthly and spiritual world, especially during the potentially fatal prospect of battle. 
As in other cultures, the Egyptians sought divine sanction for warfare, especially through the 
agency of the sun god's son on earth—pharaoh.^^^ 

§3.1 Divine Dream 

Accoimts of dreams occur in many Egyptian texts, ranging from royal inscriptions to 
private books of dream interpretation.^^° Since the creation of the term "Konigsnovelle," royal 
inscriptions—^including descriptions of dreams, whether commandments by gods or 
revelations concerning the future—^have been included in that corpus.^^^ In the Kamak 
Inscription, the god Ptah appears to Memeptah in a dream as a statue, whose height is 
mentioned, but the actual number is not preserved. The heights of deities do appear in other 
Egyptian texts, including dream accounts, and such detail contributes to the image of a 
towering omnipotent deity, and possibly alludes to an actual cult statue.^^^ 

This image of the god handing the khepesh scimitar to the king is a ubiquitous motif in 
New Kingdom reliefs and inscriptions,^^^ and on the south side of the wall upon which the 
Great Kamak Inscription is inscribed is a scene of Amun presenting the scimitar to 


^^^Note the contrast that von der Way draws between the "epiphany" witnessed on an Egyptian battlefield and 
the "theophany" in the Israelite and Assyrian texts {Gottergericht und "Heiliger" Krieg, p. 45). 

For references to other dreams in Egyptian texts see Sauneron, Les Songes; K. Zibelius-Chen, "Kategorien xmd 
Rolle des Traumes in Agypten," SAK 15 (1988): 277-293; P. Vernus, "Traum," LA VI, 747-749. A few of the 
more interesting parallels to the dream in the Karnak Inscription include the account of the dream of Sethos 
reported by Herodotus {Histories II, 141) in which the king falls asleep in the temple of Hephaestus (=Ptah) 
and dreams that the god urges him not to "lose heart" in the face of an imminent invasion by Sennacherib. A. 
Oppenheim, The Interpretation of Dreams in the Ancient Near East (Philadelphia, 1956), p. 192 also notes that the 
presentation of the khepesh sceptre to Merneptah in a dream is similar to the dream of Judas Maccabeus in 
which the prophet Jeremiah hands the Jewish warrior a golden sword (Macabees 15:11). The Raphia Decree 
also records a dream proclamation in Memphis of an oracle predicting Egyptian victory (H.-J. Thissen, 
Studien zum Raphiadekret [Meisenheim am Gian, 1966], pp. 52-53); this suggests that Ptah maintained an 
association with dreams and military oracles. P. Kaplony includes dreams in the "Wundergeschichten" 
category of "schonen Literatur" ("Die Definition der schonen Literatur im alten Agypten," in J. Assmarm, ed. 
Fragen an die altdgyptische Literatur [Wiesbaden, 1977], pp. 308-09). 

^^’■Hermarm, Die agyptische Kdnigsnovelte, p. 12; M. Gorg, Gott-Konig-Reden in Israel und Agypten (Stuttgart, 1975), 
pp. 66-69 on the Thutmose IV Sphinx Stela in particular. 

For references to the heights of deities and statues of Ptah, see text note c to In. 28 (p. 41) above. 

For a compilation of the texts that accompany depictions of granting the sword in stelae, see A. Schulman, 
"Take for Yourself the Sword," in B. Bryan and D. Lorton, eds.. Essays in Egyptology in honor of Hans Goedicke 
(San Antonio: Van Siclen Books, 1994), pp. 265-277; Morschauser, in Goedicke, ed.. Perspectives on Kadesh, 
pp. 129-130; for a theological interpretation of this motif, see O. Keel, Wirkmdchtige Siegeszeichen im Alten 
Testament (Freiburg and Gottingen, 1974), pp. 51ff. For a 17‘^ Dynasty example, compare the description of 
the presentation of the sceptre to Kamose by Amun (In. 34 of the Second Kamose Stela; L. Habachi, The Second 
Stela of Kamose, and his struggle against the Hyksos ruler and his capital [Gliickstadt, 1972], p. 43). 
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Memeptah.^^"^ Alm ost without exception, the presentation of the khepesh scimitar is 
accompanied by statements proclaiming the inevitable victory of the king over the 
enemies to be smitten with the divinely given weapon.^^^ In Merneptah's dream, the 
presentation of the scimitar is accompanied by the words: "and expel the foul heart from 
yourself" (hr. 29). If the expulsion of the "foul heart" is related to the other 
pronouncements of victory made during the presentation of the scimitar, the heart in 
question would not be Merneptah's, but rather the organ of his enemy Merey;^^^ in other 
words, the "expulsion of the foul heart" can be equated with victory over the enemy. 
While no other texts indicate that Merneptah's heart ever possessed the quality of 
there are many indications that the word would perfectly describe the wretched Libyan 
chief. In the Victory Stela, Merey is said to be "one who furtively does evil to all the 
Memphite gods" {KRIIY 16.6-8) and evidence of his sinful nature appears in all three 
major Libyan War inscriptions of Merneptah.^^^ Since the heart for the ancient Egyptians 
was the instrument of moral judgment,^^® the epithet "foul" describes Merey precisely, 
but in a subtle fashion, without Ptah even needing to utter the enemy's name. 

Although the occurrence of the dream is introduced by a literary Middle Egyptian 
sdin.n^f, the description of the events within the dream are characterized by Late 
Egyptian forms.Unfortunately, Merneptah's reply is not preserved, but one may 


Sourouzian, Les monuments du roi Merenptnh, pi. 26 b; Edel, ZAS 86 (1961): 102-103; K.A. Kitchen and G.A. 
Gaballa, "Ramesside Varia II," ZAS 96 (1969): 23-4. The close relationship between this relief and the 
accompanying text also reaffirms the argument of W.K. Simpson in "Eg)rptian Sculpture and Two-Dimensional 
Representation as Propaganda," JEA 68 (1982): 266-271. Compare also the lunette of a stela now in the Musee de 
Florence (unfortunately the text is not extant), showing Memeptah with a bladed mace about to smite a Libyan 
before the god Ptah (Sourouzian, Les monuments du roi Merenptnh, pi. 43; cover of current volume). 

As Schulman claims: "it [the presentation of the sword] illustrates two distinct concepts: the commissioning of 
the king to undertake a war and, on the other hand, the triumphal outcome of a war" (in Bryan and Lorton, 
eds.. Studies Goedicke, p. 267). 

The preposition hn can imply both "within" and "from"—the latter being a preposition of separation 
{GEG §162.8). 

An interesting passage describing the relationship of Ramesses III to the gods provides a hint as to how such 
a description would appear for the pharaoh (Epigraphic Survey, Medinet Habu II, pi. 37-38; KRl V 42.13-14): 
dr.iutM m Ikm n snhtA 

r shr dtvl {d]iyt hmj ip.wA 
Their hands are as a shield for my breast, 

in order to drive out the evil and malignancy from my body. 

While the overall tone of this passage is similar to the description of "driving away" the foul heart in the 
Karnak Inscription, the distinction between a sickness in the body and a bad quality of the heart should not be 
underestimated. Compare also the statement in KRl V 107.5: 
dr.tA m Ikm n snb.tA 
hr shri dw.t hr Ac 

My hand is as a shield for your breast, 
driving evil away from you. 

All the relevant examples from the Victory Stela, Karnak Inscription and Kom el-Ahmar Stela have been 
collected by von der Way, Gottergericht und 'Heiliger' Krieg, pp. 35-36 (the fourth text in the corpus—the 
Amada stela and its parallels—describes the crimes committed by the Nubians but does not mention the 
name of Merey). Also compare the motif of Merey's rejection by his own tribe (Victory Stela, line 8 [KRIIV 
14.16—15.1] and Karnak Inscription line 44 [KRTIV 7.9-10]). 

A. Piankoff, Le «cceur» dans les textes egyptiens depids I'Ancien juscju'd la fin du Nouvel Empire (Paris, 1930), pp. 78ff. 
Following the introductory clause, the narrative is continued by a series of hotfhr sdm's —the Late Egyptian 
non-initial main sentence. In Ptah's speech to Memeptah, the Imperative of sd has a prothetic jod, and the 
imperative is continued by a conjunctive mtWff sdm. 
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suggest that his speech also reflected later grammatical forms. The distinction, between 
the grammar of the dream sequence and that of the rest of the Karnak Inscription also 
suggests that it was composed as a separate unit.^^^ One can almost see Merneptah 
reporting his dream to the court scribe composing this text and having the pharaoh's 
exact words form the foundation of this portion of the inscription.^^^ 


3.2 DIVINE Participation in Battle 

The divine world is closely linked with earthly combat from fhe earliest depictions of 
warfare in Egypt/^^ and the xmderlying theological basis of warfare became even more 
explicit as Egyptian history progressed.^^”^ Two different types of divine participation in 
battle can be distinguished within Egyptian texts: initial endorsement and continued 
support during combat.^^^ The participation of several different deities in these two 
processes within the Karnak Inscription also corresponds to the geographical distribution 
of divine involvement, focusing on the two main religious capitals of New Kingdom 
Egypt: Memphis and Thebes. Unlike the Syro-Palestinian or even Nubian campaigns of 
the Nineteenth Dynasty, Merneptah must defend Egypt itself; just as the Libyans use 
grand strategy to threaten the entire territory of Egypt, so too do gods from disparate 
places in Egypt bestir themselves to defend the Beloved Land. 

The first example of divine endorsement in the Karnak Inscription is the visitation of 
Ptah to Merneptah in a dream, in which the extension of the khepesh-sword from god to 
king represents the call to arms and a guarantee of its successful outcome.^^^ Unfortunately, 
the precise setting for Merneptah's dream is not preserved and the surviving text preserves 
no indication of how it relates to the Theban oracle just a few lines earlier: 


This view is also expressed by Spalinger, RdE 39 (1988): 116, but he goes on to reach the conclusion that the 
"the style of writing and mode of presentation had not yet reached a stage at which a well-organized and 
thought-out composition could be achieved." Although the grammar does change between sections and 
various elements—like the dream sequence and plunder list—are combined in a single text, many themes 
introduced earlier in the text are purposely resumed in later sections (for examples, see §2.3 on the pyramid 
motif and §2.4 on the topos of peaceful sleep). 

A similar observation is made by Zibelius-Chen, SAK 15 (1988); 290-91. She notes that most royal dreams, like 
Thutmose TV, which contain large segments of dialogue are either literary fictions are literary reworkings of 
dream reports, because dreams normally have few words, but vibrant images, as is even attested in Egyptian 
dream books. The colloquial grammar of Merneptah's dream, on the other hand, could point towards a real 
antecedent to the dream in the inscription. 

The two oldest smiting scenes. Tomb 100 and the Scorpion Tableau at Gebel Tjauti are both accompanied by 
divine images. The religious context of the latter is made especially explicit with the three falcons floating 
above the scene (Darnell, Theban Desert Road Survey I, pp. 10-19). 

^ For a collection of 18* and 19* Dynasty references to the god protecting the king in battle see von der Way, 
QadeS-Schlacht, pp. 183-197; references to divine counsel in battle can also be found in Morschauser, in 
Goedicke, ed.. Perspectives on Kadesh, p. 143-144. For a discussion of "Gottergericht" specifically in the texts of 
Merneptah and their relationship to "holy" wars in ancient Israel, see von der Way, Gottergericht iind Heiliger 
Krieg, pp. 35^8; von der Way notes that whereas the wars of the Israelites or the Assyrians were less tied to 
the person of the king than Egyptian representations. Van Seters, In Search of History, pp. 124-125 also notes 
examples of Flittite texts which express divine sanction for royal actions. 

For an example of the distinction between these two events, compare Amcm's commandment to Ramesses III 
at the begiiming of the first Libyan War (Epigraphic Survey, Medinet Habu I, pi. 13, Ins. 6-7; pi. 14, Ins. 3-4) 
and the king's prayers in the temple for a successful battle (ibid, pi. 16, in. 9) with the statement later in the 
text the gods are on either side of him when he "casts down the Nine Bows" (ibid., pi. 28, In. 69). 

^^^See §3.1 above (pp. 117-118). 
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"Amun assents/' one says in Thebes, 

"To the Meshwesh has he turned his back, 

[not even] looking at the land of Tjemeh ...." 

The form of this oracle is also different from other "oracles" that occur prior to battles. In 
the texts of the first Libyan campaign of Harnesses III at Medinet Habu, Amun is said to 
"command (zud)" the destruction of the enemies,^^^ but the form of this command is not 
specified. The Karnak Inscription does not specify to what Amun is assenting, but one 
must assume that it is a declaration of war by Merneptah against the Libyans. 

This oracle of Amun in conjunction with the dream of Ptah also demonstrates a 
conscious inclusion of several different cult centers.Since all of Egypt was threatened 
by the incursions of the Libyans, it is fitting that deities pertaining to cities throughout 
Egypt aid Merneptah in his defense of the Nile Valley. The same combination of the gods 
of Memphis and Thebes occurs in the Victory Stela, with further reference to the Ermead 
of Heliopolis.^^° In the beginning of the Victory Stela, the Libyan chief Merey is said to be 
"in the power of the gods, the lords of Memphis,"^'^^ because of the sins and abominations 
he has committed against the ancient capital of Egypt. The northern milieu is soon 
extended across the Nile, when the Heliopolitan Ennead judges Merey and predictably 
finds him guilty of his crimes.^'^^ A few lines later, the lords of Heliopolis fulsomely praise 
Merneptah; a speech of Ptah about the wretchedness of the Libyan ruler follows, but in 
the copy of the Victory Stela text at Karnak, Amun delivers these words. Interestingly, the 
last line of Ptah's speech contains an explicit reference to Amun and Thebes:^'*^ 
m Imn w^fsiv m dr.t^f 

lody^fn hi^fm dzvmu-sm^.iv 
"It is Amun^'^'^ who vanquishes him with his hand, 

so that he might commend him to his ka in Southern Heliopolis. 

Thus, the Karnak Inscription and the Victory Stela indicate that gods from Upper and 
Lower Egypt sanction the battle against the Libyans and condemn the insidious actions of 
Merey. In the Karnak Inscription, there are also numerous passages portraying the gods 


Medinet Habu I, pi. 12, In. 13; KRl V 10.9. 

For a speech of a god preceding an oracle, compare the example in the Chronicle of Osorkon cited above (text 
note a to In. 26 [p. 38]). 

The use of different deities corresponding to the geographical regions whence particular versions of a single 
text originate, also occurs in the Karnak and Memphis versions of the Asiatic campaign of Amenhotep II 
(Helck, in Assmann, ed., Fragen an die alt'dgijptische Litemtur, p. 249). 

This fits well with the indications in both the Victory Stela and the Karnak hiscription that the Heliopolis was 
one of the most threatened areas along with Memphis (pp. 12-13 and §1.4). 

Ln. 8 (KRI IV 15.1); this theme is repeated again in In. 14. 

^'^^Lns'. 14-15 (KRI IV 16.8); the full passage is cited below on p. 121. 

Although it is possible that this is an extra statement following Ptah's speech, this is imlikely, since the speech 
begins directly after a cartouche and the statement about Amim is followed directly by another cartouche, 
indicating that the entire unit is to be read together (for the cartouche as poetical marker, see Chapter 4, fn. 8). 
Unfortunately, it is impossible to tell what the corresponding statement would have been in the Karnak text, 
because that section is lost; possibly Amun complements the power of Ptah, just like Ptah does for Amun on 
the "Memphite" version of the Victory Stela (found in Merneptah's mortuary temple at Thebes). 

^'^For the use of m to introduce a participial statement in the Karnak Inscription, see Chapter 4, p. 148. 

Ln. 20 (KRI IV 17.12-14). 
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as active participants in the battle, both by supporting the Egyptians and by abandoning 
the Libyans. Although not as colorfully described as the Greek deities who struggle 
alongside their mortal counterparts at Troy, the Egyptian gods play a definite role in the 
battle at Perire: 

"The hand of god being with them did they proceed, 

Amun was with them as shields!" (In. 23) 

"The army of his majesty together with his chariotry went forth, 

Amun-Re being with them, 

the Ombite giving them the hand." (In. 32) 

The first example could refer to iconic images of the god painted on the soldiers' 
shields,^'^*’ while the general presence of a deity in the second example is perhaps an 
allusion to the Egyptian practice of carrying a large standard of the god into battle. 
There are also a few references to a more general relationship of divinity to the Egyptian 
military; for example, early in the inscription, the infantry is led by one "beautiful of 
face," often an epithet of Ptah—this could even indicate that the force being described is 
part of the division of Ptah.^^® After the Libyans have been defeated, the commander of 
the western fortress sends a letter to the palace about the fleeing Merey in which he states; 
"All the gods have felled him on account of Egypt" (In. 42). The emphasis of the letter is 
not the tactical victory of the Egyptians, but divine retribution against the enemy. 

The Karnak Inscription also specifically contrasts the divine abandonment of the 
Libyans with the support that Egypt receives from its deities.^'^^ Throughout the texts of 
Merneptah, Merey and his troops are not only abandoned by Seth, but Merey is 
specifically cast as the enemy of the gods.^^° One of the most telling of fhese passages is 
from the Victory Stela: 

ivpy hn^f>fm 'homo 

hy szv ti psdt m 'd? hr bh.zoc=f 
"He was contended with in Heliopolis, 

with the result that the Ermead found him guilty of his crimes."^^^ 

In contrasf, the rejoicing Egyptians at the conclusion of fhe Karnak Inscription (In. 64) 
proclaim: "It is god who gives the power." Removed from ifs context, such seemingly 
propangandinistic statements seem bombastic and meaningless; in fact, this passage is 


For a detailed discussion, see text note c to In. 27 above (p. 39). 

Von der Way, Qades-Schlacht, pp. 183-84. As von der Way notes, a vivid depiction of such a standard 
preceding an Egyptian army into battle can be found at Medinet Habu, where the standard of Amun is 
carried in its own chariot (Epigraphic Survey, Medinet Habu I, pi. 17). For a collection of images and the classic 
discussion of the topic, see R.O. Faulkner, "Egyptian Military Standards," JEA 27 (1941): 12-18. 

See the discussion to line 12 above and text note h for references (p. 23). As noted above, it is also possible that 
this epithet refers to the infantry itself. 

For the gods of Egypt abandoning a military force (both Egyptian and foreign) because of evil they have 
committed, see von der Way, QadeS-Schlacht, pp. 174-183. Along similar lines, compare the peaceful sleep a 
pharaoh gives to his people, while disturbing the sleep of his enemies (§2.4 above). 

For a collection of references to the enemy of pharaoh also being the enemy of the gods in the texts of 
Merneptah and Harnesses 11, see von der Way, Gottergericht und "Heiliger" Krieg, pp. 35-37; QadeS-Schlacht, 
p. 118, n. 114. See also the portrayal of the Libyans and their ruler as representatives of chaos in §3.3 below. 
^®Hl. 14-15 (m IV 16.8). 
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part of the "long introduction and conclusion with two speeches of self-praise by 
Merneptah full of stereotyped phrases/' according to van Seters/®^ Yet viewed within the 
context of divinely sanctioned warfare, the long conclusion, all the epithets in the 
introduction, and the "self-praise" of Merneptah's speeches are all references to the ability 
of the pharaoh not only to rule Egypt, but also to conquer her foes/®^ The Karnak 
Inscription, as part of the decoration of a vast temple complex dedicated to Amun-Re, 
demonstrates the devotion of Merneptah to the gods, and his efforts to maintain cosmic 
order on their behalf. The various elements in the Karnak Inscription and the other texts of 
Merneptah provide a theological background to the campaign against the Libyans. In 
summary, this conception of a "holy war" is described by T. von der Way: 

Die tiberhohung des historischen Ereignisses "Krieg gegen die Libyer" 
durch Gdtterspriiche beinhaltet freibch eine fiir agyptische Konigsinschriften 
einzigarhge Komponente: Da die Cotter Agyptens dem Feind—^nach dessen 
Verurtehung—aus Griinden strafender Gerechtigkeit den Krieg erklaren, 
wird dieser Krieg in einer Weise theologisiert, wie es von keinem anderen 
Krieg im alien Agypten iiberliefert ist. Die Goiter erklaren einen Krieg, 
der wegen seiner "theonomen" Jurisdiktion von einer ganz besonderen 
"Heiligkeit" gepragt ist.^^^ 

§3.3 War as Cosmic Struggle 

As with all Egyptian military inscriptions, the Karnak Inscription of Merneptah is an 
integral component of temple decoration.^®^ This religious setting has profound 
implications for the original purpose of military texts and their modern interpretation. To 
make the inscription applicable to the gods, the earthly enemies of pharaoh must be 
transformed into the cosmic enemies of the gods. Thus, much of the imagery used in the 
Karnak Inscription describing the invaders has the specific purpose of portraying the 
Libyan-Sea People coalition as the minions of Apep.^^^ 

Since the land of Egypt represented the rule of Maat, the equation of foreigners to 
chaotic elements could be achieved by highlighting their diametrical opposition to the 
Egyptians. This distinction between foreigners and Egyptians is a common theme 
throughout Egyptian texts,^^^ and the Karnak Inscription provides one of many examples 
where foreigners are described as if they were a different class of human beings (In. 21): 


Search of History, p. 156. 

The conjunction of the divine approval of the ruling pharaoh and a descriphon of his deeds on earth also 
emphasizes the role of the king as the intermediary between heaven on earth. For a discussion of this motif, 
see W. Westendorf, "Der Erne im Himmel, der Andere in der Erde," in Melanges Alciolphe Gutbub (Montpellier, 
1984), pp. 239-244; Assmann, Konig als Sonnenpriester, pp. 58ff. 

Gdttergericht und "Heiliger" Krieg, p. 41. 

Heinz, Feldziigdarstelhmgen des Neiien Reiches, pp. 19-20. For the ritual importance specifically of the Cour de 
la Cachette, see LeSaout, Cahiers de Karnak VII, p. 214. 

For a discussion of this theme in Merneptah's Libyan inscriptions, see also Garthoff, in Kamstra, Milde, and 
Wagtendonk, eds., Funerary Symbols and Religion (Fs van Voss), pp. 22-33; note especially his comment on 
p. 32, n. 28 that Merey's flight "in the middle of the night" (Karnak Inscription, in. 41) may be intended to 
compare Merey with Apep. 

^®^For a general discussion of this topic, see Loprieno, Topos und Mimesis. 
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htxj^sn tny r rhy[t] 

Their hearts are different from those of the people (of Egypt). 

While My might at times be used for the physical organ,^® both My and ib can be 
used as the seat of reasoning and moral judgment. Based on these dual meanings of fefy, 
the author of the Karnak Inscription may have intended the statement "their hearts are 
different" to be linked with the equally condemning description of the Libyans as "those 
who love death and who hate life."^®^ Similarly, their chief is said to be "a wretched man, 
without a heart {hvty My)."^^'^ The choice of the term My seems to allow for the 
simultaneous declaration that the Libyans are physically different from the Egyptians and 
that they utterly lack the capability of ethical judgment.^^^ 

The meaning of this passage is further elucidated by comparison with an excerpt from 
the Great Hymn to the Aten (Ins. 8-9)^“ with a similar theme, but a completely different 
outlook: 

?7v/c hr.ysn lo^ nb hr lonmf^f 
hsb.(w) 

nsifiv lop.io m md.iot qd^^sn m mit.t 

inm^sn stny.w stny^k hs.tyiv 

You create their necessities, everyone having his sustenance, 
his lifetime having been reckoned. 

Their tongues differ in speech, their characters likewise, 

their skms are differentiated, for you distinguished the foreigners. 

However, the Kamak Inscription reverses the implications of the difference between 
Egyptians and foreigners. While the Hymn to the Aten hints at a difference in "character" 
or "forms," the Karnak Inscription unambiguously declares a difference in their hearts, 
one of the most fundamental components of a person. Moreover, rather than being 
provided with food, the Libyans crawl on their bellies like serpents without being able to 
do more than vainly search for sustenance. Although the Karnak Inscription is not a 
religious treatise, the language describing the enemy is more mearvingful when 
understood in conjunction with theological concepts. The contrast between the Libyans 
and the Egyptians and the consequent religious condemnation of the enemy is thus 
serving to demonstrate that the Libyan enemies are minions of chaos seeking to destroy 
the ordered world of Egypt.^'’^ 

The portrayal of the Libyans as cosmic enemies becomes even clearer when one 
considers the specific language used to describe the state of the enemy, especially their 
leader Merey. In Merneptah's final speech, he proclaims: 


^®®Piankoff, Le «cmir» dans les texies egyptiens, p. 13. 

See text note b to In. 21 above. 

Ln. 23; for a brief discussion of this image, see H. Brunner, "Das horende Herz," in W. RolUg, ed.. Das Horende 
Herz (Freiberg and Gottingen, 1988), p. 4. 

Compare also the heart as the means of communication between man and god, H. Brunner, "Herz," LA II, 
1162-63 and references therein. 

Sandman, Texts from the Time of Akhenaten, pp. 94.19-95.2. 

For earlier parallels to the chaotic qualities of the enemies in the Merneptah inscriptions, see von der Way, 
Gottergericht und "Heiliger" Krieg, pp. 27-32. 
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"Their fallen chief fled before me... 

he is one made into ashes and fettered like birds." 

In this passage, Merneptah alludes to the fiery punishment of the damned by 
comparing his defeated enemies to sacrificial offerings. The "fettering" of enemies—often 
expressed through depictions of enemies with their arms tied in contorted positions—is 
also related to the chaotic positions of dead enemies, both of which mirror the positions of 
animals slaughtered for sacrifice.The addition of ashes to this constellation of images^®^ 
specifically calls to mind burnt offerings presented to the gods.^^^ Within Egyptian temple 
iconography, the holocausts offered to deities are equated with the destruction of Egypt's 
enemies.^^^ Merneptah describes the Libyans in terms of fettered and burnt sacrificial 
animals, just as those animals in temple rituals are equated with Egypt's enemies.^^^ The 
comparison of the enemy to sacrificial animals also enhances the divine justification of the 
battle against the Libyans: slaughter in battle is also a sacrifice to the gods. 

The reciprocally reinforcing images of the destruction of enemies on the battlefield 
and in temple sacrifice also share a strong connection to the punishment and destruction 
of the enemies of Re in the Underworld. The binding of enemies is a common punishment 
in the Underworld^^^ and is almost certainly behind the fettering of sacrificial animals 
(and in turn the particularly contorted fettering of war prisoners). The ultimate fiery 
destruction of the damned is the Underworldly counterpart to the burnt offerings and 
transformation of earthly enemies into ashes.^^° These images of the enemy complement 
the image of Merneptah as the protector of Egypt and the one who saves Egypt from 
cosmic disaster. Without casting the enemy into the role of Apep, Merneptah could not 
rise to the occasion as the earthly embodiment of Re. 


^®'^For a series of depictions of "fettered" enemies in New Kingdom battle reliefs, see Heinz, Feldziigdarstellungen, 
pp. 165-169; H. Junker, "Die Feinde auf dem Sockel der Chasechem-Statuen und die Darstellung von 
geopferten Tieren," in O. Firchow, ed., Agyptologische Stiidien (Berlin, 1955), pp. 168-175. 

Compare the Year 5 inscription of Ramesses III at Medinet Habu for a similar grouping of images (Epigraphic 
Survey, Medinet Habu I, pi, 27, Ins. 33-34; KRI V 23.6-9). 

See von der Way, Gottergericht und Heiliger Krieg, p. 64, n. 413 for references to other examples of burning of 
enemies; note also the discussion of "incineration" in the execration rituals discussed in Ritner, Mechanics of 
Ancient Egyptian Magical Practice, pp. 157-159 and references therein. 

For an excellent analysis of this phenomenon, see J. Quaegebeur, "L'autel-a-feu et 1'abattoir en Egypte 
Tardive," in J. Quaegebeur, ed.. Ritual and Sacrifice in the Ancient Near East (Leuven: Uitgeverij Peeters, 1993), 
pp. 329-353. For example, Quaegebeur cites a burnt offering scene from the portal of Euergetes at Karnak that 
describes the sacrifice as the destruction of the god's enemies. In fact, red animals were specifically chose for 
burnt offerings, because their coloration symbolized Seth (ibid, p. 343). 

For the blurring of the distinctions of religious and real enemies, see also Hornung, Geschichte als Pest, p. 17 
and 28. - 

For a description of the "fettering" of the damned in the Underworld in Hornung, Hollenvorstellungen, pp. 17- 
18; Zandee, Death as an Enemy, pp. 78-80; N. Beaux, "Ennemis etrangers et malfaiteurs egyptiens. La 
signification du chatiment au pilori," BIFAO 91 (1991): 33-53; note also the form of the solar deity in the 64* 
Address of the Litany of Re: nb hilt r hftyru^f "Lord of bindings against his enemies." (E. Hornung, Das Buck 
des Anbetung des Re im Westen (Sonnenlitanei) nach den Versionen des Neuen Reiches vol. I, [Geneva, 1975-76], 
p. 73). 

Hornung, Hollenvorstellungen, pp. 21-29 (esp. p. 27 for other references to enemies); Zandee, Death as an 
Enemy, pp. 14-16 and 133-141; Darnell, Enigmatic Nethenvorld Books, pp. 213-14. 







Excursus: P. Louvre N 3136 


Egyptian military documents immediately call to mind monumental hieroglyphic texts 
and triumphant images of the pharaoh smiting dozens of bound enemies—although 
many hieroglyphic accounts of military campaigns derive from day-book material/ no 
hieratic document containing an actual military day-book of the New Kingdom^ or copies 
thereof has yet been recognized. However, papyri such as P. Anastasi I and several texts 
belonging to the "Late Egyptian Miscellanies"^ include fascinating and important details 
about the Egyptian military usually absent from monumental texts. The "Late Egyptian 
Stories" represent yet another genre containing information about the Egyptian army, 
since some of these tales—such as "The Taking of Joppa"—describe adventures deriving 
from actual military events.^ P. Louvre N 3136—a two-columned and fragmentary 
papyrus initially edited by A. Spalinger,^ and awaiting full publication by him—is 
another military-based tale that fits into the category of the Late Egyptian Stories. 
P, Louvre N 3136 describes an attack by the Libyans, consisting of Meshwesh, Rebu, and 
Hasa, and is the only certain mention of Perire, the location of Merneptah's battle with the 
Libyans, in a military context outside of the Karnak Inscription and Kom el-Ahmar Stela; 
based on paleographical similarities with P. Harris I, P. Louvre N 3136 can be securely 
dated to the early 20th Dynasty. The fragmentary state of the papyrus makes 
interpretation difficult without a detailed examination of the text, so the historical 
implications of P. Louvre N 3136 are discussed after the transliteration and translation 
below. 


Column 

^ [...] nh.t(?T^sn my=fiv(?) [...] drho^ 

IwAw in[...] 

^ [...] iw (hr) ln[t] pnj^iv [nb(?) ...]rwd siv p? nhf [...] 

^ [...] dxvmo ... Lif.s. rhmU nb [...] rs.zvy r-[qiy ...] 

^ Spalinger, Aspects, pp. 120ff. 

^ However, P. Boulaq 18 from the late Middle Kingdom (S. Quirke, The Administration of Egypt in the Late Middle 
Kingdom [New Malden, 1990], pp. 17ff.) is a surviving example of an administrative palace day-book, which 
gives some indication of how a military day-book might have appeared - and one section of P. Boulaq 18 
(XXX 2,13-20) appears to be a copy of a military day-book (A. Scharff, "Bin Rechnungsbuch des koniglichen 
Hofes aus der 13. Dynastie," ZAS 57 [1922]: 15“^*; Spalinger, Aspects, p. 123). For an example of Middle 
Kingdom rock inscriptions also utilizing day-book forms, see Darnell, ZAS 130 (2003): 35-36 (text note h), 38 
(text note a), 41 (text note d). 

^ P. Anastasi in may also contain a day-book account of a border official (Spalinger, Aspects, pp. 123-24). 

^ See Spalinger, Transformation of an Ancient Egyptian Narrative, pp. 348-59 for an overview of literary texts 
relating to military events, monumental evidence for “heroic narratives" that have not survived, and the 
literary aspects of hieroglyphic military texts. 

® Spalinger, Transformation of an Ancient Egyptian Narrative, pp. 359-65 and pis. I-III. 

^ As Spalinger notes, the number of columns before the current preserved text is unknown; rather than 
presenting an entirely new transcription, the following notes will indicate where the current author differs 
significantly with the initial transcription published by Spalinger. 
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ndm hity^u m-ss sp-snw hn n [zr.n^/(?/] hpr.zv 
'/z snw^ ^.zu.s. spss ^ [...] 

[ pi]-R^-Hr-?h.t\j pixji^f it nfr sp snzv m h hi ^ [by. 
pi ti n Km.t hr [...] pr-^i <.iv.s. piy^v sri 

Mi^.P ^ [... smt\r.io ruy<rflpt(?)[...] mi-qd 
mzJ pi-R^-Hr-^ bb.ty ...]... 
pr-^i (hr) nzo[yf-ih.zv nb r Ir^zo ... 

^ [...]ni ntr.zv ir.zo n pr-^ ^.zo.s. [pi] hqi 'j ti nb 

izv bzv IrAio ^° [...] piyin.o sri nfr [...] n.zv ih.zv 
nfr [.zvy (?)...] 
pi pr-mi ^ pr-^ <.zv.s. m [Pr]-irr’^ 

kv m rmt n hry-pd.f^ ^^ [• • •] 

izv bzv-pivy [...]... m didi nzv^... 

^ [...] their mistress(?). Their [...] strong [...], 
and one brought [...] 

^ [...] His Majesty brought [each of(?)] their warriors [...] who decrees it, "Victory [...]" 

^ Heliopolis ..., l.p.h. against every land [...] joyful before [...] 

^[...] pleasing their hearts exceedingly therein because [what he has done(?)] 
has succeeded. 

The two noble palaces ^ [...] 

[Pre]-Horakhty, his good and very excellent father being the sh[ade(?) ...] 

^ The land of Egypt was [...] pharaoh, l.p.h., their son. 

Maat [...] ^ [pre]cisely(?),his accounts(?) [...] entirely. 

Those of Prehor®[akhty ...] 

Pharaoh returned all the benefactions in order to carry them out for .,. 

^ [...] the gods who acted for Pharaoh, [the] great ruler of every land, 

without [...] having been done “[...] their beautiful(?) son [...] effective utterances. 
[How] good is [...] 

^^ [...] the fortified plantation of Pharaoh in [Per]ire, 

while'the people of the commander of the archers ^^ [...] 
not having [...] ... as the head of one ... 

It is tempting to transcribe this sign as a nb-hasket over a large f-loaf, based on the odd 

sequence of signs in In. 62 of the Kamak Inscriptioni v_ y p ^ ^ | However, the first 

preserved sign of the papyrus does not resemble the other nb-haskets in this papyrus (X, 
Ins. 3, 8, 9; X+1, In. 8). If this group is indeed related to the similar group in the Karnak 
Inscription, then the beginning of the Louvre papyrus may have described the 
appearance of the king in the broad hall of the palace.® 

While these signs may be part of the phrase r-dr^f the reed-leaf is reminiscent of the 
word drizo strong (Wb. V 599.Iff). Perhaps this adjective was part of a royal epithet like 
pr driiv "strong enclosure" (Karnak Inscription, hr. 76). 

Possibly, the addition of the reed-leaves is related to the popular name Nb-sn, which appears most often as Nb- 
sny in the New Kingdom (H. Ranke, Die agyptischen Personenmmen [Gliickstadt, 1935], vol. n, p. 143), 

® For a discussion of this motif, see text note c to In. 62 in Chapter 2 (p. 64). 

® Spalinger, Transfonnation of an Ancient Egyptian Narrative, p. 363. 
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cThe ink following iw is very light and the signs are difficult to see/° but a slanting line 
following the hv resembles an/-viper, and the ink traces could fit a reading hm^f. 

The reading of this partly broken sign as dn is a tentative suggestion; since more than 
one warrior would almost certainly be mentioned, a restoration nb—"each of their 
warriors"-—is also suggested with reservation. 

e Although fragmentary, the preserved text at the end of line two—r.zud szu pi nht^^—is 
strongly reminiscent of the exclamations of soldiers during the Opet processiond^ 

hnn pi ntr lod siv pi nht n pi hqi 

Amun is the god who decrees it: "Victory be to the ruler!" 

Based on this parallel, the r before zud can be interpreted as a common phonetic variant of 
the i-prefix for participles in Late Egyptian;^^ although ivd is written with the 
determinatives expected for zvdl (Wb. I 397.11), the Opet procession parallel and rarity of 
prothetic jod prefixes in 3ae inf. verbs argue for zvd rather than zvdl (see p. 147 above). The 
entire line can thus be restored as follows: ho hn^f (hr) ln[t] pnj^u <hi [nb hnn] r.zod szv pi nht 
[n pi hqi] "His Majesty brought [each of] their warriors, (who say): ['Amun] is the one who 
decrees it—victory be [to the ruler]!'" If the passage does indeed refer to "their warriors" 
(see text note d above), then this passage may put the loyalist statement into the mouths 
of foreign troops—^possibly even the Sherden and Pelset auxiliaries mentioned in X -t 1, 
Ins. 8-9. In a brilliant literary allusion to the festival songs of soldiers, the author of 
P. Louvre 3136 paints a picture of a military review before Pharaoh where even the 
foreign troops proclaim his god-given power. 

^ This restoration is based on In. 63 of the Kamak Inscription, where Egypt rejoices after 
the victory of Perire: [...] hm^f 'n/j zodi snb (m) Ify hr mii^flr.n^fhpr.(zo) "the [army(?)] of his 
Majesty, l.p.h., were rejoicing at seeing him, (because) what he has done has succeeded." 

s Following dr are two strokes—the two palaces could relate to the dual structures used 
during the sed-festival or the presence of more than one palace at Memphis.^'^ Compare 
the mention of the palace "Beloved-of-Maat" in conjunction with Merneptah in 
P. Anastasi II 5,6.^^ 

The word hiyb.t "shade" (YJb. Ill 225.2-7) is tentatively suggested here. The divine 
cormotations of shades^^ support the reading of Pre-Horakhty as the shade, and is 


^°Ibid., pi. II, In. 2 records "? trs" between the ho and hi-pot. 

Contra Spalinger's transcription of pi mnh - compare the writing of nht in X-i-1, In. 8. 

Epigraphic Survey, Relics and Inscriptions at Luxor Temple 1, pi. 91, In. 2; translation follows that in the 
commentary volume, p. 35 (reference courtesy of Prof. John Darnell). 

Winand, Etudes de neo-egyptien, pp. 344-49; this phenomenon is also attested in the pre-Amarna period—B. 
Kroeber, Die Neiicigyptizismen vor der Amarnazeit (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation. University of Tubingen, 
1970), pp. 177-79. 

D. O'Connor, "Beloved of Maat, the Horizon of Re; the Royal Palace in New Kingdom Egypt," in D.P. 
Silverman and D. O'Connor, eds.. Ancient Egyptian Kingship (Leiden, 1995), p. 270; possibly there was even 
some "double" aspect to the well-known palace of Merneptah at Memphis. 

For references to the other named palace—4; ivts-nfi'iu—see Caminos, LEM, p. 49. 

BeU, in Melanges Mokhtar, vol. I, pp. 32-37. 
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remmiscent of expressions such as that found in mil 345.2: hms^sn n hO)byt hps^f "they 
sat in the shade of his strong arm." ” ^ 

' The sign before the serpent is to be read as the Mj^t-feather, lacking the ticks of the szo- 
feather. Additionally, Spalinger's translation "Shu" overlooks the presence of the 
serpent determinative commonly attested for goddesses, but not male deities. 

j Those of Pre-Horakhty" is probably a reference to a division named after the god,^® just as the 
mention of Nfr-lv- in the Kamak Inscription (In. 12) may be an allusion to the division of Ptah. 

'^ Before the damaged area of the papyrus, is visible-the damage ends with two 
slanting strokes over walking legs. Considering the limited size of the lacuna, it is possible 
that the verb nwl (Wb. II 220,16-221.2) is to be restored here; this passage could possiblv 
describe the pharaoh "returning" or "reuniting"!^ the benefactions which were originally 
bestowed upon him by the gods. Another possibility is to interpret the signs after the 

damage as a sdm-ear, reading the texts as: "Listen to all the effective utterances in order to 
carry them out 

‘In In. 49 of the Karnak Inscription, a stretch of land is described as being "between the 
ortified plantation of 'Merneptah, Contented-with-Maat, He-Who-Surrounds-the- 
Jehenu' which is in Perire, and the fortresses (dmliv) of the high desert beginning with 
erneptah, Contented-with-Maat [.The similarity between the Louvre papyrus and 
e Karnak Inscription suggests that the same place is being described in both texts. For a 
discussion oipr-im as "fortified plantation," see Chapter 2, pp. 57-58. 

“Despite the traces beneath the ir-eye, the following ® support an mterpretation of 
this word as Perire, the location of Merneptah's battle against the Libyans. 

“mmander of the archers” recalls In. 33 of the Karnak Inscription- 
Meanwhile, the bowmen of his Majesty spent six hours of destruction among them." For 
the role of archers at the Battle of Perire, see Chapter 3, pp. 103-107 

''s fe.t nptUn Km.t sic nnj.zo {R<-ms-szv Mnj-dmn)\ ^ [^.zv.s.] pi dml nty [hr pi rf ivd 
imn.ty^ 

hvAiv hr dit mh my^ sizo.tyzvdT 
hc>>4zv dit hpr [.. .J 

^ hrzo n [MjsTys Rbzv }y.(zo) hrzo mi-qd^o 

izV(^ogm pi fi mr.(io) <r^r.(zv) [...] 

[izvf^zv tfydiof m m dmi.zo 

izVi^o hiy r m shzu.t n Pr-ir/ [...] ^ m pi pr-nu n pr-<i [c.u;.]s. 
hv:^zvptr zv< stis [...fpr nb.t-sh.t r hry 

horn dit pry 100 Prst [.. .f pi sszo 200 n Srdn n m nht.zv ci.[wh ...] 
dit^yi m <q?m r hy r-<qm h sh r ptr(?) [.. .j’-i ph 
izom gm [600(?)f n Msios fiy [...] 


^^Moller, Hiemtische Palaographie, vol. II, p. 21. 

^®See Chapter 2, n. 119. 

For this nuance of md, see Meeks, ALEX, vol. I, p. 186 (77.2029). 
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1 Calling up the best of the land of Egypt [... from ...] ^ up to those of 

Ramesses-beloved-of-Amun [l.p.h.], the fortress which [is upon]^ the western 

[ba]nl<. 

One caused their scouts(?) to be seized. 

One made [...] happen/succeed [...] 

4 The enemies—consisting of Meshwesh, Rebu, and Hasa—came from [...] ^ aU the enemies, 
and they found the land (of Egypt) prepared and supplied [...] 

^ They were repulsed from the fortresses, 

and they descended to the fields of Perire [.. .]^ in the fortified plantation of Pharaoh 
[l.p.]h. 

And they saw a flame [...] ® the domain of the Mistress-of-the-Field which is above; 
and we sent forth 100 Peleset [.. .]^ the days, and 200 Sherden of the great 
strongholds [...] 

caused us in our exactitude upwards, in front of the flame in order to see(?) 
arrived(?). 

We found [600(?)] Meshwesh, ravaging [...] 

® "Those of Ramesses-mery-amun" is probably a reference to a garrison of a fort; after the 
epithet "l.p.h." the fortress is called pi dml —another use of the word dml to refer to a 
fortified structure or town.^° This dml is probably one of the chain of fortresses near the 
Mediterranean littoral west of the Delta.^^ 

This restoration can be suggested from In. 79 of the Kamak Inscription: hr pi nvd Imn.ty. 
Spatinger's transcription of should be corrected to ^ ^ —^the end of the word rwd 

"bank," with the stone determinative being borrowed from the homophonous word 
"granite" (Wfc. II 412.14ff). This interpretation indicates that the sign Spalinger's 
transcribes as s: is simply not present; furthermore a mention of rwd Imn.ty relates the 
Louvre papyrus more closely with the accounts of the Libyan invasions under Merneptah 
(for rwd Imn.ty in general see p. 75 above, and p. 131 below for its use in P. Harris I). 

Assuming that the damage only accounts for the iv of nsi/^e, this may be a writing of snv 
as: ^1 ()(] '^ Although siw.ty is not common in military texts, a literary text from 

the Wadi eldHdi provides an interesting parallel to "watchmen" in a martial context.^^ 

The Meshwesh and Rebu play prominent roles in the invasions under Merneptah and 
Ramesses III,^^ but the Hasa seem to be attested only in P. Harris I, as part of the Year 11 
Libyan coalition during the reign of Ramesses III.^^ 

Valbelle, in Melanges Mokhtnr, pp. 315-19; see also In. 49 of the Karnak Inscription and the commentary on 
p. 58 above. 

For the role of these fortresses in Merneptah's campaign against the Libyans, see Chapter 2, pp. 30, 48^9and 
Chapter 3, p. 99; western fortresses also play a relatively important role in both the Year 5 and Year 11 Libyan 
Wars of Ramesses III (see p. 58, n. 317 above); compare the similarly named dml known from the Kadesh 
Poem (KRIII 14,7-8): Rc-ms-siu-mry-imn p! dml nty m U in.t pi <s 'Ramesses-beloved-of-Amun'—the fortress/ 
city which is in the valley of the pine. 

Possibly related to snuty as a title at Deir el-Medina (J. Cerny, A Community of Workmen at Thebes in the 
Ramesside Period, 2nd ed. [Cairo, 2001], p. 44). 

Darnell, Theban Desert Road Survey, vol. I, p. 114, n. jj. 

^^Seepp. 84-85,88-89. 

^ Grandet, Papyrus Harris I, pp. 251-52. 
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^ The verb tfy can be used transitively^^ or intransitively/^ and is common in texts from 
Medinet Habu/® The use of the preposition m in P. Louvre suggests a transitive meaning 
here—"to remove/forcibly repel from." "They were repulsed from the fortresses" is 
probably an allusion to events similar to those depicted at Medinet Habu where Libyans 
are fought by Egyptian troops in fortresses.^^ 

^The spelling of Perire here is parallel to that in P. Bologna 1097 7,9-10: m I ^ ®. 

Unfortunately, like the hieratic example of Perire from the Lisht complex of Senwosret III 
(see p. 25, n. 130 above), the attestation of Perire in P. Bologna does not give any further 
clues to the location of the toponym; however the general Delta milieu of the letter in P. 
Bologna does support a more northerly location for Perire.^° See pp. 25-27 above for a 
more detailed discussion of the location of Perire. 

^ It is likely that the "flame" in this passage alludes to the pharaoh himself, who is often 
said to be a flame against his enemies.^^ For the significance of burning enemies, see 
pp. 123-124 above. 

^The "Sherden of the fortresses" are Egyptian foreign auxiliaries/^ srdn n m nht.iv is used 
here in contrast to srdn n pi ym —"Sherden of the sea"—a reference to enemy Sherden.^^ 
Sherden had been used as auxiliaries since the defeat of a group of Sherden raiders during 
the reign of Ramesses and Ramesses III specifically claims that he settled Sherden in 
fortresses after his Year 8 Sea People War.^^ 

^ Spalinger's restoration of a number is the most likely possibility for this area of damage, 
but his reading of plural strokes over two hundred-coils is unconvincing; more likely is a 
writing of 500 or 600, both of which have three small strokes over a coil with a long tail 
(500 adding an extra tick to the coil).^® 

The relationship between Egypt and the numerous tribes inhabiting the Egyptian 
Western Desert is not clearly defmed for any period of Egyptian history. During the 


J. Janssen, Late Ramesside Letters and Communications (London, 1991), p. 30; Caminos, LEM, p. 151. 

Anastasi IV, 2,4 (and conrmentary in Caminos, LEM, p. 133). 

Edgerton and Wilson, Historical Records of Ramses III, p. 7, n. la (at Medinet Habu, tfij can be transitive or 
intransitive). 

See p. 58, n. 317 above. 

Contra Vandersleyen, in Eyre, ed., Seventh International Congress, pp. 1201-02, who argues for a location near 
the mouth of the Fayum. 

Darnell, Theban Desert Road Survey, pp. 117-118. 

^^For the titles "Commander of the great fortresses of the Sherden" and "Commander of the five fortresses of the 
Sherden," see Chevereau, Prosopographie des cadres militaires egyptiens dii Nouvel Empire, p. 62; for specific 
numbersT attached to groups of foreign auxiliaries, compare the fictitious campaign in P. Anastasi I (Fischer- 
Elfert, Anastasi I: Ubersetzung imd Kommentar, pp. 154ff.). 

Epigraphic Survey, Medinet Habu VI, pi. 600b; this example demonstrates that srdn n p; xjm in P. Harris I 76,7 is 
not a scribal error (contra Grandet, Papyrus Harris I, vol. II, p. 240). 

Kitchen, Pharaoh Triumphant, pp. 40-41; see p. 78, n. 8-9 above for depictions of Sherden fighting alongside 
Egyptian troops. 

P. Harris I 76,8-76,9; see further Grandet's discussion in Papyrus Hants I, vol. II, pp. 203-4 (n. 833) and p. 243 
(n. 919). 

^^Moller, Hieratische Paldographie, vol. II, p. 57. 
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Nineteenth and Twentieth Dynasties, a number of primary sources describe military 
conflict between the Egyptians and Libyans, but an attempt at tracing the exact 
progression of events is frustrated by the ambiguity of Egyptian historical texts. The 
"Libyan" section of Ramesses Ill's address to his army in P. Harris I and the partly 
preserved text of P. Louvre N 3136 provide excellent examples of the problems inherent 
in isolating historical facts about the Libyan invasions imder Merneptah and Ramesses 111. 
Both papyri fail to draw a clear distinction between the Year 5 invasion under Merneptah 
and the Year 5 and 11 invasions under Ramesses III,^^ and neither document provides 
year dates. However, toponyms and ethnonyms within monumental sources may enable 
events mentioned in the papyri to be anchored in a particular reign. For example, several 
texts of Merneptah refer to Perire as the location of his battle against the Libyans, but 
Perire is not attested in the documents of Ramesses 111. Similarly, Libyan tribes such as the 
Seped and Sea People groups such as the Pelset are known only in the texts of 
Ramesses III. Despite the limited nature of the preserved evidence, an example of either 
the toponym Perire or the ethnonym Pelset in another text probably alludes to the reigns 
of Merneptah and Ramesses III respectively. Thus, by isolating known facts about each of 
these individual campaigns from monumental sources, historical interpretations of P. 
Harris 1 76,11-77,6 and P. Louvre N 3136 are possible. 

Ramesses begins the Libyan section of his historical retrospective in P. Harris I with 
the statement (76,11): "Behold, I shall inform you of other events which have taken place 
in the Beloved Land since (the reigns of previous) kings {dr nsw.tyiv).’’ Although the rulers 
to whom dr nsw.tyw refers are not specified, the events Ramesses III describes are specific 
in their geographical designations—the Libyans have taken control of the towns along the 
western bank {nod Imn.ty) and are dwelling on both sides of the "great river" (Ifni; «s). Both 
of these toponyms feature prominently in the Libyan war texts of Merneptah. However, 
P. Harris I also describes the Libyan infiltration "from Memphis to Qerben" and 
throughout the "Xoite nome"—^neither Qerben nor the Xoite nome are specifically 
mentioned in Merneptah's texts; however, Libyan pressure on these two areas is perhaps 
the impetus behind the statement in the Victory Stela of Merneptah {KRl IV 16.12): "Who 
opens the towns which were locked, he having released the many who were besieged in 
every nome." Thus, it is likely that P. Harris I 76,11-77,2 describes the Libyan penetration 
of Egypt from Merneptah's accession rmtil Year 5 of the reign of Ramesses 111. 


^^Fortunately, the monumental record clearly distinguishes all three of these conflicts, so their existence is not in 
doubt {contra L. Lesko, "The Wars of Ramses IH," Serapis 6 [1980]: 83-86); Lesko argues that there is no Year 5 
battle under Ramesses III, but that the texts at Medinet Habu are copies of lost documents from the mortuary 
temple of Merneptah. Although both conflicts involve the Rebu and Meshwesh, the two wars have little in 
common. Merneptah's accounts focus upon Merey as the leader of the Libyan coalition (who is only 
mentioned in the Year 5 text at Medinet Habu as an ancestor of other Libyan chiefs, not as the leader of the 
Libyan army - see text note b to In. 1 in Chapter 2), whose goal is to attack Memphis, but who is defeated in a 
decisive battle at Perire. The Year 5 text of Ramesses III, on the other hand, adds the Seped tribe to the Libyan 
coalition and describes the appointment of a Tjemehu child (probably the cause of the Year 5 conflict - see 
above Chapter 3, pp. 101-102), but does not mention any of the numerous geographical terms found in 
Merneptah's texts. Thus, Lesko's two main arguments about the non-existence of Ramesses Ill's Year 5 battle - 
the predominance of the Rebu in both battles and the mention of Merey in texts of Merneptah and 
Ramesses III - are overshadowed by the clear differences in the textual accounts. Simply stated, no positive 
textual evidence equates the two Year 5 Libyan invasions, and numerous passages indicate that they are 
indeed two separate conflicts. 
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Following the description of Libyan activity within Egypt, Ramesses III claims in a 
single concise statement that he destroyed the Libyan foes. Ramesses III then goes on to 
describe in detail a new coalition of Libyan tribes and their subsequent defeat (77,3-77,6); 
this more complete rending of events corresponds to Ramesses Ill's Year 11 Libyan War.^® 
As in the monumental record, the Year 11 conflict overshadows the Year 5 battle in the P. 
Harris I account; in fact, only a single festival commemorates Ramesses Ill's victory over 
the Libyans, so the Egyptians themselves may have viewed the conflicts in the fifth and 
eleventh regnal years as two facets of a single campaign.^® Thus, Ramesses Ill's 
description of the Libyan invasions of Egypt begins with an account of incursions from 
Merneptah's reign down to his own, followed by a brief summary of the Year 5 campaign 
and a more detailed description of Year 11. 

Turning now to P. Louvre N 3136, the situation is more complicated'—probably the 
result of the text's literary nature.'^® The two fragmentary columns are redolent with 
references to toponyms that occur nearly verbatim in the Libyan War texts of Merneptah: 
p? pr-m^ n pr-'^i m [Pr]-lrr (X, In. 11), sh.wt n Pr-lrr (X+1, In. 6), pi dmi nt\\j hr pi r]iud hnnt.t 
(X+1, Ins. 2-3), and pi pr-mi n pr-<i (X+1, hr. 7). None of these toponyms play a role in the 
Libyan war texts of Ramesses III in either the monumental accounts or P. Harris I; 
however, the prominence of "fortresses {dml.w)" is a feature common to P. Louvre N 3136 
and the battles of Merneptah^^ and Ramesses III.^^ Thus, "those of 'Ramesses-beloved-of- 
Amun,' the fortress which [is on the western bank]" could be an allusion to any of the 
three major Libyan conflicts of the mid-New Kingdom, or could represent an intentional 
mixing of all three accounts. 

However, the ethnonyms in the second column of P. Louvre N 3136 match most 
closely those found in the texts of Ramesses III; the Libyan enemies are enumerated as 
"Meshwesh, Rebu, and Hasa"—while the first two are common to the conflicts under 
both Merneptah and Ramesses III, the Hasa only occur in the P. Harris I description of 
Ramesses Ill's Year 11 War. Admittedly, the Hasa could have been mentioned in one of 
the numerous lacunae in the Karnak Inscription and in the Kom el-Ahmar Stela, but the 
occurrence of Pelset (X+1, In. 8) is even more evocative of Ramesses Ill's reign, because 
the Pelset do not occur in any Egyptian source prior to his reign.'^^ 

Although individual elements in P. Louvre N 3136 are drawn from historical accounts 
of Merneptah and of Ramesses III, one must also consider the progression of events. 
Based on the above translation, the following outline attempts to reconstruct the 
important events described in the papyrus: 


This anal-ysis of P. Harris I follows Grandet, Papyrus Harris I, vol. II, pp. 245-51. 

Ibid., pp; 246^7. 

® As Spalinger, Transformation of an Ancient Egyptian Narrative, p. 362 notes, forms such as the non-initial main 
sentence {kv<fhr s4m) and circumstantial negative past (hy biv pw^fsdm) indicate that P. Louvre N 3136 is not 
(directly) derivative of a monumental hieroglyphic source. 

Merneptah's texts refer to fortifications as both mnn.iv and dml.w (see pp. 48—49 and 58 above). 

The Year 5 conflict involved ps dnil iNsr-nn'^.t-r'- hsf Tmhw (Epigraphic Survey, Medinet Habu, vol. I, pi. 22) and 
one of the battles in Year 11 was located between K'-ms-sw-hqi-lwnw pi dmi nty hr ps dw n wp-ti and Hivt-Sy 
(Epigraphic Survey, Medinet Habu, vol. II, pi. 70). 

® Helck, Beziehungen Agyptens und Vorderasiens zurAgais, pp. 137ff. 
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X Ins. 2-3: a military force appears before the ruler/'^ perhaps in Heliopolis^® 

In. 4: royal appearance(?) at "two noble palaces" (possibly where pharaoh is 
informed of the Libyan invasion?) 

Ins. 5-10: epithets relating the pharaoh to Pre-Horakhty and the gods 

In. 11: deployment(?) of archers at "the fortified plantation which is in [Per]ire" 

X+1 In. 1: marshalling of Egyptian troops 

kis. 2-3: description of the fortresses along the western bank and the capture of 
enemy forces 

Ins. 4-6: enumeration of Libyan foes, their defeat at the (western) fortresses, and 
their descent on "the fields of Perire" 

kis. 7-9: military activity around the "fortified plantation of Pharaoh" 
(exemplified by pharaoh as "flame"), including use of foreign auxiliaries 
(Sherden and Pelset) 

Ins. 10-11: beginning of narration of battle(?) from perspective of the Egyptian 
army(?) (signaled by the use of the first person plural suffix pronoun) 

This overall structure mirrors the account of the Battle of Perire in the Karnak 
Inscription—the area around Memphis and Heliopolis are threatened (as evidenced in 
epithets of Merneptah as their protector), Merneptah is praised as the great leader of his 
army, forces are marshaled to march in 14 days, the negative condition of Egypt at the 
hands of the Libyans is evoked, and then a battle takes place at "the fields of Perire." 
Although further analysis of P. Louvre N 3136 and fragments not included in Spalinger's 
initial publication may alter the conclusions presented here, the evidence analyzed above 
suggests the following understanding of this fascinating literary composition. 

After the Libyan Wars during the reign of Ramesses III and the intervening defeat of 
the Sea People invaders, literary compositions based on these momentous events were 
probably composed. The historical texts of Ramesses III do not describe a single large 
battle, so the campaigns of his Year 5 and 11 may have consisted of small skirmishes and 
counter-attacks from the western fortresses. Thus, the authors of P. Louvre N3136 may 
have borrowed the exciting and detailed account of the Battle at Perire from the records of 
Merneptah, but "updated" it by including Libyan and Sea People groups from the reign 
of Ramesses III. It is equally likely that P. Louvre was intended to be a tale of the Battle of 
Perire, and extra groups of invaders from the more recent invasions were added to the 
enemies listed in the older records. The use of the first person plural suffix pronoun 
towards the end of the second column suggests that the story may even have been told 
from the perspective of the Egyptian army. In either case, P. Louvre N 3136 is probably 
one of the oldest examples of "historical fiction" and owes many of its details to the Great 
Karnak Inscription of Merneptah. 


^ Compare In. 11 of the Karnak Inscription: "who deploys the choicest of his archers, who guides his chariotry 
upon every road." 

For the role of Heliopolis in the war texts of Merneptah, see Chapter 2, pp. 12-13. 
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§1 Introduction 

While a synchronic approach has been effective in describing the grammar of non¬ 
literary texts written in Late Egyptian/ the complex layering of various grammatical 
levels employed in Ramesside Monumental texts demands a diachronic method/ The 
particular "stage" of the language to which many Nineteenth and Twentieth Dynasty 
historical texts belong can be described in various ways, and a variety of terms are 
commonly used to capture the peculiar blend of forms within these texts: late Middle 
Egyptian (Spatmittelagyptisch), medio-Late Egyptian, neo-Middle Egyptian,^ egyptien de 
tradition,'^ neo-egyptien mixte, and neo-egyptien partiel/ 

The following classification of important grammatical categories in the Karnak 
Inscription will employ several of these expressions, especially when referring to the 
work of a particular scholar/ Rather than propose another set of terms or attempt to fit 
the Karnak Inscription into a system developed for another corpus of texts, the following 
examination of the grammar of the Karnak Inscription will borrow terminology for each 
form. Although the text as a whole belongs to the genre of royal historical inscriptions, the 
grammar can vary markedly between certain sections within the inscription.^ 

Since many of the key grammatical forms received initial commentary in the text 
notes in Chapter 2, the following sections will group together the individual occurrences 
by category (i.e. sdmff, relative form, etc.), rather than simply repeating a line-by-line 

^ Cerny-Groll, LEG; Frandsen, OLVS. A similar success has been attained recently in the field of Coptic studies 
with the new grammar of B. Layton, A Coptic Grammar, with Chrestomathy and Glossary, Sahidic Dialect 
(Wiesbaden, 2000). 

^ Wente, Syntax of Verbs of Motion; S. Groll, "The Literary and the Non-Literary Verbal Systems in Late 
Egyptian," OLP 6/7 (1975-1976): 237-246; D. Sweeney, "The Great Dedicatory Inscription of Ramses II at 
Abydos," in S. Groll, ed. Papers for Discussion, vol. II (Jerusalem, 1985), pp. 134-327; Grandet, Papyrus Harris I, 
pp. 49ff. 

^ For the texts which belong to each of these categories, see Junge, Late Egyptian Grammar, p. 23; idem, "Sprachstufen 
imd Sprachgeschichte," in W. RoUig, ed., XXII. Deiitscher Orientalistentag (Stuttgart, 1985), pp. 26-33. 

^ P. Vernus, "Langue litteraire et diglossie," in A. Loprieno, ed.. Ancient Egyptian Literature (Leiden, 1996), 
pp. 555-564. 

® In contrast to "neo-egyptien complet;" for definitions of these terms, see Winand, Etudes de neo-egyptien, §22 
and his chart comparing the various definitions of Late Egyptian on p. 29. Note also the distinction he draws 
between "egyptien de tradition" and "neo-egyptien partiel" (p. 13, n. 29). 

^ For example, the reduced sdm.n^f iotm will be referred to as "Spatmittelagyptisch," following the definition of 
the term as put forth by Jansen-Winkein in his grammar of Third Intermediate Period texts. 

^ As Jean Wiriand noted: "un meme texte, dehni en terme d'appartenance a un genre litteraire, n'est pas 
toujours homogene d'un point de vue linguistique; plusieurs registres d'expression peuvent s'y croiser." 
(Etudes de neo-egyptien, p. 12). Differences within a text itself are often related to "registers" within the text, 
such as idioms from daily life, religious allusions, and "high" literary flourishes. For further discussion and 
definitions, see K. Jansen-Winkein, "Diglossie und Zweisprachigkeit," WZKM 85 (1995): 92-102; Junge, Late 
Egyptian Grammar, pp. 18-23; for the application of registers and their corresponding grammatical forms to 
particular texts, see Vernus, PdE 30 (1978): 137—142; O. Goldwasser, "On the Choice of Registers—Studies on 
the Grammar of Papyrus Anastasi I," in S. Israelit-Groll, Studies in Egyptology Presented to Miriam Lichtheim, 
vol. I Qerusalem, 1990), pp. 200-240 (see pp. 212ff. for a discussion of the term "register" as it relates to 
modern linguistic terminology). 
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outline. Within each section of this chapter, the examples will be discussed in relation to 
their context (i.e. direct speech, dream sequence, battle narrative, etc.) and their 
importance for the grammatical system of the Karnak Inscription as a whole. Following 
the individual grammatical categories, the greater syntactic relationships between various 
clauses will be analyzed by examining which forms can appear in each position within 
the narrative sequence. The conclusions presented here will place this important 
inscription within the evolution of ancient Egyptian, and should form one more step 
towards the development of a more complete grammatical description of the intriguing 
language of Ramesside historical texts. 


§2 The Particle kt 

The imique properties of the particle ist enable it to organize the structure of a text, linking 
both large sections and individual sentences within a single narrative component. With its 
frequent use of the particle kt, the Karnak Inscription serves as an excellent source for an 
examination of the particle within Ramesside monumental inscriptions, which in turn 
aids in understanding the structure of the Karnak Inscription^ and specific syntactic 
relationships within it. 

The particle kt serves two main functions in Egyptian texts: it denotes concomitance 
of two events^ and typically marks a change in the actor or scene.^° The particle kt fills 
both of these functions in the Karnak Inscription, but its use as an anaphoric elemenP^ is 
not apparent. The additional details provided by clauses following kt can also be 
described as "background" information,^^ but the particle does not affect initiality, since it 
indicates the concomitance of two equally important events.^^ 

These various functions of kt can be seen in the nine unevenly-distributed 
occurrences of the particle Isf in the Karnak Inscription: once in the introduction to the 
epithets of Merneptah (In. once after the report of enemy activity (ba. 15), six times in 
the battle narrative (lines 30, 33, 34, 36, 37, and 38), once after the battle, following a 
statement concerning the annals (In. 39), and once introducing the rejoicing of Egypt and 
the return of the plimder-laden army (In. 47). In each of the examples in which a verbal 
form follows kt, the particle signals a change in the actor, but not a temporal progression. 


® Like royal cartouches (Spalinger, Aspects, p. 208, n. 54), the particle 1st can be used to determine dividing points 
within the text (although both are to be read, rather than serving only as poetical dividers). 

® GEG §231. In this function, the particle 1st can be contrasted with constructions such as ivn.ln that mark 
temporal progression (as Hartmann, Kadesh Inscriptions of Ramesses II, p. 78 observed, wn.ln is in inverse 
proportion to the distribution of 1st in the Kadesh inscriptions). 

Junge, Late Egyptian Grammar, p. 87; von der Way, Qades-Schlacht, pp. 51-52; Hartmann, Kadesh Inscriptions of 
Ramesses II, p. 95. 

This function in Middle Egyptian texts was suggested by L. Depuydt, "Zur Bedeutxmg der Partikeln jsk 
und (]P js," GM 136 (1993): 11-25. 

This coincides with Erman's definition of the function of 1st quoted on p. 9 (text note c to In. 2). Erman also 
notes that the expression of concomitance is especially true of the contstruction 1st r>f. See also the comments 
of F. Hintze, Untersuchimgen zu Stil und Sprache neuagyptischer Erzdhlungen (Berlin, 1950), pp. 67-70. 

As Loprieno has concisely stated: "the clause introduced by the particle provides contextual background 
information, and is in this respect semantically dependent on the main clause." {Ancient Egyptian, p. 152 [the 
italics are my own]). 

^'^For a discussion of 1st in In. 2, see text note c to that line (p. 9). 
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For example, the extensive use of 1st in the battle narrative allows the focus to shift from 
the Egyptian army, to the Libyan-Sea People army, to the cowardly behavior of Merey; ist 
smoothly combines several simultaneous events into a single narrative. The same 
principle of simultaneity also applies to the use of ist in the beginning of the inscription 
(In. 2), where the particle ist follows the cartouches of Merneptah and precedes a list of 
epithets; here ist does not denote a change in the actor, but rather a specification thereof.^® 
All clauses following ist are syntactically complete,^® but can contain any number of 
grammatical forms: 

1) Noun + Stative/ In. 15: ist hm^fffr.zu hr^^sn ml no 

PSEUDO-VERBAL:^^ Now, his Majesty raged against them like a lion. 

In. 47: 1st h r <h>^y r hrt 

Meanwhile, the entire land was rejoicing to heaven. 

The first example is clearly initial since it follows the end of the izo^tio report. Since the 
previous statement describes Merey reaching the western border at Perire, the particle ist 
in line 15 cannot be anaphoric. Instead, the particle signals a shift from the military report 
to the action of the king—the rage of the king occurs while he is hearing the details of the 
Libyan invasion. The same principle applies to the second example: the text changes from 
the description of tribute to the jubilant reaction of Egypt. 

2) PRETERITE sdmff: In. 33: 1st Irioy.n (sic) t! pdt n hm^rfS lunwt n sksk^sn 

Meanwhile, the bowmen of his Majesty spent six 
hours destroying them. 

In. 38: ist dl st m n snn.io nty hr htr.iv n hm^^m-si^sn 

Meanwhile, the chariot warriors, who were upon his 
majesty's spans, placed themselves behind them. 

In the example from In. 33, the complete context is not clear, but the passage in 
question refers to the complete destruction of the enemy, making it likely that ist signals a 
change from a description of the Libyans to the concomitant actions of the Egyptian army. 
The loss of context is even more extreme in the second example, but once again ist in 
line 38 appears to indicate a shift from the defeat of the enemy to the further military 
actions of the Egyptians. In neither case does the extant context indicate an anaphoric use 
of the particle ist}^ 

3) wnn^^f hr sdm in. 34: ist wnn^sn hr 

pi ivr hsy n Rbiv <h^.(iv) snd.(io) 

Meanwhile, when they were fighting, 
the wretched chief of Rebu was terrified. 


This function parallels the use of 1st in the Kadesh texts to specify a location, as elucidated by von der Way, 
Qades-Schlacht, pp. 52-53. 

The same observation can be made for the particle mk, for which see J.H. Johnson, "The Use of the Particle mk 
in Middle Kingdom Letters," in F. Junge, ed. Stiidien zur Sprache iind Religion Agyptens, vol 1: Sprache 
(Gottingen, 1984), pp. 71-86; A. David, "m.k + forme nominate au coeur de la controverse," LingAeg 7 (2000): 
113-123. 

^^For 1st plus these constructions, see GEG §324. 

Contra Depuydt, GM 136 (1993): 11-25. 
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Ins. 37-38: is! lonn pi ivr hsy n Rbw m shs r w^r r 
ho rht rmt m m [hrw ... ] 

Meanwhile, when the wretched chief of Rebu 
was in haste to flee to his land, 
a number of people from the enemy [...] 

These are the only two examples of the wntiffhr sdm form in the Karnak Inscription, and the 
only example of a nominal form of the suffix conjugation following the particle \st in the 
Karnak Inscription,^^ although several substantival forms can follow the particle 

4) ADVERBIAL SENTENCE In. 39: biv ptr.(whfhr gnwt hity.w 

1st ion ti pn n km.t m-^^sn m '/i' bd.t m rk nsw.tyw 
nn rhAw hsf^^sn [...] 

It was not seen in the annals of the bity-kings. 

When this land of Egypt was in their possession 
in a state of pestilence in the time of the nswf-kings, 
one was not able to repel them [...]. 

The sentence preceding the passage with ist has been included in the quotation, 
because it at first appears that the two sentences are not temporally related. The first 
statement indicates that such a success in battle against Libyans as that at Perire has not 
been seen in the annals—a claim that can only be made after the battle has occurred. But 
the next statement concerning the "pestilence" just as clearly describes a time prior to the 
battle. Thus, the "time of the nsicf-kings" must refer to the time covered by the "annals of 
bity-kings "—the 1st indicates that the topic has changed from the aimals of Egypt to a 
historical description of pestilence, but the time remains that of the archival source. 

The verbal forms of the remaining two examples^^ cannot be classified due to lacunae, 
but the above attestations present a consistent use of the particle ist. As previously 
recognized, ist can only precede independent main clauses (including nominal forms of 
the suffix conjugation) and indicates concomitance of action. The statements following the 
particle provide elaboration on the preceding statements concerning temporally parallel 
events, almost always including a change in the actor or scene. 


§3 sdm.n^f 

The morphological distinctiveness of the sdm.n^makes it an attractive starting point for a 
verbal analysis of the Karnak Inscription before beginning fhe more complex differentiation of 
the various sdmof formations.^^ Although indistinguishable morphologically, scholars 
commonly recognize at least two forms of the sdm.ryf used in different S 5 mtactic 
environments in Middle Egyptian: predicative (circumstantial) and substantival (nominal);^'^ 

For a discussion of lonmfhr sdm as a nominal form, see §7 below. 

Cf. Erman, NAG §677 citing a LE emphatic Idr^fsdm following \st in Wenamun 2,79; and the emphatic sdm.n^f 
following ist cited by Doret, Narrative Verbal System, p. 170, ex. 311. Also compare Urk. IV 882.13: 1st gm.n hm<d 
zvi r zo)s "It was falling into ruin that his Majesty found (it)." 

For ist before adverbial sentences, see GEG §142. 

Lines 30 and 36. 

For a corresponding analysis of the sdm.n^fm the texts at Medinet Habu, see Piccione, Serapis 6 (1980): 103-113. 
A third, the relative sdm.n^fccm also be added. For a discussion of the terminology and previous research, see 
R. Hannig, Pseudopartizip iind sdm.n<>f: Der Kernbereich des mitteldgyptischen Verbalsystems II (Hildesheim, 1991), 
pp. 149-154. 
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both of these forms occur in the Kamak Inscription alongside the Late Middle Egyptian 
"reduced" sdm.n^. 



Nominal sdm.itff 

Nominal sdmef 
(Reduced sdm.n^f) 

Circumstantial sdm.n<ef 

2 lit. 

ph.n^ffln. 15) 



2ae gem. 



ma.n hmef {In. 28) 

3 lit. 

^Ip.nff (In. 10) 

Iji^.nffQn. 26) 

iv^r }f.w^f(\n. 41) 


3ae inf. 


In.tio^v (In. 23) 
wdi^sn (In. 27) 
ivd mnfy.tff {In. 12) 

hi.n^ {in. 14) 

In.n^^f (In. 31) 

4Ut. 

^q^q.nnw (In. 19) 



Anom. 


dl.twcff dn. 10) 

di.n rnry^f{ln. 64) 


§ 3.1 Nominal sdm.n^f 

The nominal occurs with both intransitive and transitive verbs in the Karnak 

Inscription. According to Winand, the appearance of intrasitive and transitive verbs in the 
emphatic sdm.n^/indicates that the text is composed in "neo-egyptien partiel" rather than 
"neo-egyptien mixte."^^ The Middle Egyptian use of the nominal sdm.n^f in the Karnak 
Inscription appears alongside several examples of the "reduced" (a.k.a. perfective 

emphatic sdm^f), the use of a form in place of an earlier nominal This is a 

distinctive feature of "Spatmittelagyptisch" that sets it apart from both Middle Egyptian 
and Late Egyptian.^^ The perfective emphatic sdm^f, which results from a reduction of the 
suffixal -n- in the sdm.n^f form, only occurs in a limited range of Late Middle Egyptian 
texts before the earlier forms are completely replaced by either the emphatic Isdniff or 
sdmF In three instances, the lack of gemination in forms that are apparently 
nominal^® can be identified as examples of "reduced" sdm.n^/'s: dl.twff (In. 10),^^ wdl 
mnfytiff{\n. 12), wd^sn (In. 27). In six other examples, the stem is not expected to geminate, 
so they could either be emphatic sdm^f forms or short writings of the sdni.nff,^° but two of 

Etudes de neo-egyptien, §408. 

Jansen-Winkeln, Spdtmittelagxjptische Grammatik, .§§90, 92; Winand, Etudes de nio-egyptien, §§305, 411-417 (he 
refers to the reduced form as the "forme emphatique sdm.f perfective"). See also A. Spalinger, The 
Transformation of an Ancient Egyptian Narrative: P. Sallier III and the Battle ofKadesh (Wiesbaden, 2002), pp. 204- 
216 for a detailed analysis of the replacement of sdm.n^m the monumental versions of the Kadesh Poem by 
sdmd’s in the papyrus version. 

J.-M. Kruchten, "From Middle Egyptian to Late Egyptian," LingAeg 6 (1999): 21; he also describes a criterion by 
which one may determine the presence of the perfective emphatic sdin^f: "every time surroundings exclude a 
prospective value for a sd;?z./verb form, and there is no formal (geminating) or contextual reason (stressing 
adverbial adjunct) to analyze it as a nominal sdntf/mrrf, we have to conclude that we are deahng with the new 
short writing of the old sdni.nf' (p. 7). 

Either because they occur in parallel with a fully written sdm.n^as part of a Wechselsatz or are verbs of motion. 
Cf. text note b to in. 10 (pp. 20-21) above for a discussion of previous interpretations and parallels of this 
reduced sdm.n.tiUff. This morphology is particularly significant, because the stem dl reflects that of the sdin.nd^ 
and not the expected dd for the emphatic sdntff. 

^°ivrsA (In. 16), wrserv (In. 22), Iwesn (In. 22), In.tzv^u (In. 27), M h (In. 31), tv^r hstv^fQn. 41). 
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these are almost certainly reduced forms because they express completed action: In.tio^ 
(In. 23),^^ W^r (In. 41).^^ By means of comparison, it should be noted that except for 
three examples of an emphatic there are no preserved instances of Late Egyptian 

emphatic forms in the Karnak Inscription, such as the emphatic i.lr^fsdm. Thus, emphatic 
constructions within the Karnak Inscription are drawn almost exclusively from a Late 
Middle Egyptian system, which preserves the earlier sdni.nff alongside its reduced form. 


§3.2 Circumstantial sdm.n^f 

The remaining four examples of the sdm.n^f in the Karnak Inscription are interpreted 
as circumstantial: two examples are unambiguous while the remaining two lack the 
proper context due to the damaged state of the text. One definite example of a 
circumstantial sdm.nff occurs in an '/z'.n srfm.jv/construction: ^h^.n mn.n hm^f {In. 28);^^ this 
clause introduces the dream sequence and is the only occurrence of the form in the 
Karnak Inscription. Like the predicative sdm.n^f itself, the compound construction 
represents a preservation of a Middle Egyptian form.^^ Another two occurrences of the 
circumstantial sdm.n^ are both of the verb \nl (Ins. 14,31) and occur towards or at the end 
of a line, but seem to function as circumstantial clauses. Since the nominal form of the 
sdm.nt^f retained the full, earlier writing longer than the circumstantial form,^^ the very 
presence of circumstantial sdm.mf’s in the Karnak Inscription indicates a desire to 
preserve this Middle Egyptian form. 


§ 3.3 Negation of the sdm.n^f 

There is only a single example of the negated sdm.n^f in the Karnak Inscription: hw 
d^r.nff (In. 12). This form corresponds to the Middle Egyptian negative aorist nl sdm.mf^^ 
and represents another of the interesting transitional and transient forms that characterize 
the grammar of Ramesside historical texts. 


The verb Ini is written with only a single phonetic complement while this may seem formally ambiguous, 
the writings of the verb ini in the Karnak Inscription carefully distinguish the n-suffixed form ) by 

writing two n's. 

For a list of four other formally ambiguous examples that are better interpreted as nominal sdm^s, see §4.6 below. 
All three examples have the form l.dl; for an analysis of this form, see §4.6 below. 

See text note a to In. 28 (pp. 40-41) above for references to discussions of 4i^.n sdm.n^f construction in the 
context of Ramesside monumental texts. For compound literary forms in the Kadesh Poem, see Spalinger, 
Transformation of an Ancient Egyptian Narrative, pp. 262-69. 

^^For a discussion of the preservation of the predicative sdm.n^fioim in New Kingdom texts, see Winand, Etudes 
de neo-egyptien, §§294ff. 

Kruchten, LingAeg 6 (1999): 15-16. Compare the greater number of nominal sdm.n^f forms in comparison to 
circumstantial forms in the texts at Medinet Habu (Piccione, Serapis 6 [1980]: 105; subtracting the forty-three 
di.nA nA: formulae, the ratio should be adjusted to 23 circumstantial constructions to 36 nominal forms). For a 
discussion of possible circumstantial sdimf's in the Karnak Inscription from original sdm.ntf's, see §4.5 below. 
Piccione, Serapis 6 (1980): 111. In the papyrus copies of the Kadesh Poem, the mixed form bio sdm.n^f in the 
monumental versions is not replaced by a single form (Spalinger, Transformation of an Ancient Egyptian Narrative, 
pp. 235-37); Spalinger attributes this to the scribe's failure to understand fully the bio sdm.n<florm. For examples 
of the late Middle Egyptian negative aorist bw sdni^, see § 4.2 below. 
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Preterite 

sdm<^ 

Prospective 

sdm^f 

(initial) 

Prospective 

sdm^f 

(noninitial)® 

Circumstantial 

sdm<^f^ 

Nominal 

sdm^f/inrr<!=f 

2 lit. 

ph^sn (In. 20) 
hn Imn 
(In. 26) 

hr ntr (In. 42) 
hr4 (In. 70) 


^mAn 
(O; In. 16) 

(O; In. 65) 
ddyAw 
(PC; In. 72) 

sdAzv m zur.io 
(R; In. 44)^^ 
ddf^O (In. 73) 

hd U (In. 31) 

Caus. 2 lit. 



smh U-tmzo 
(O; In. 5) 

skmiv^sn 
(R; In. 19) 


2ae gem. 


(In. 73) 

m« hmA 
(O; In. 48) 


zunn pi zur 
(In. 37) 
zvnmsn 
(In. 34) 

Slit. 

hpr (In. 9) 

simA (In. 70) 

sdmAn 
(In. 16) 

ludi n.w-pr.io 
(PC; In. 40) 
'n^=/(ln. 43) 
nhniAiv 
(PC; In. 71) 
hprw^sn 
(O; In. 74) 

hms nsivt nb 
(R; In. 8) 
iio<r>^<t>n 
(In. 17) 

(In. 34) 
zvsb rmt 
(In. 67) 
sspA (In. 70)“^ 

zvrsAi (In. 16) 
zvrs^o (In. 22) 
IzVi^sn (In. 22) 

(In. 75) 

Sae inf. 

invy.n (sic) ti 
pd.ivt (In. 33) 

ir hiwA (In. 72) 

mry (In. 71; 
twice) 

)f4(0;ln.24) 

InyA(zo) 

(PC; In. 55) 
hnj (PC; In. 68) 


!nv/(ln. 17) 
qnnA^{]n. 48) 
hr^u (In. 70) 

Anom 

dl m n snn.zv 
(In. 38) 
did (In. 67, 
twice) 
dl^k (In. 74) 
d^k (In. 75) 

d\A (In. 64) 

dyf(poM. 5) 

dlA{VC;]n. 16) 

dlA (PC; In. 66, 

mostly 

restored) 

rdlAw (In. 71) 

kc<=sn (In. 22) 
IdlA (In. 24) 
l.dhsn (In. 44) 
i.di swth 
(In. 69) 

UU (In. 71) 


“ O = object of verb; PC = purpose clause. 

^ R — result cl3.usei 

= This form occurs directly before a lacuna and is consequently quite difficult to interpret (as recognized by 
Spalinger, RdE 39 [1988]: 129); it could also be a preterite sdm^&s Spalinger proposes. 

^ This form could also be a preterite sdm^f. 
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Negation of the Preterite 

sdm^f 

Negative Aorist 

Negative Prospective 
sdm^f 

2 lit. 

nn rhAiv (In. 20) 
nn r}iAiv (In. 40) 

bw rljAn (In. 17) 
bio rhAiv (In. 42) 


2ae gem. 

hw (In. 77) 



3 lit. 

hiv hms^filn. 23) 

hw ptrff{\n. 39) 

biv [ptr] my^ it.iv (In. 74) 



3ae inf. 



nn It.twff (ki. 70) 


§4.1 Preterite (perfect active) sdimf 

The preterite sdm^d^, the Late Egyptian successor of the Middle Egyptian ho sdm.n^f^^ 
has only a limited use in the Karnak Inscription, and occurs most frequently in the 
speeches of Merneptah and the Council of Thirty in the last twenty lines Two examples 
that occur outside of direct speech are preceded by the particle ist (see §2 above). 
Morphologically, the verb rdl in the preterite srfm;/always uses the dl stem and in one case 
the verb Irl has an .ivy suffix (In. 33).Another possible example in direct speech is hn hnn 
(In. 26), which could also be circumstantial to the event of the oracle.'^^ The seven 
attestations from the concluding speeches of the inscription are: d\A (In. 67, 2 times),^^ hr A 
(In, 70), sniiA (In. 70), Ir hwAi (In. 72), dh^k (In. 74), dlAc (In. 75).^^ In addition to the particle 
1st, the preterite sdm^fhx the Karnak Inscription can also be preceded by the particle ptr 
(In. 70): ptr hrA. Two of the examples of the preterite sdni^f in the Karnak Inscription, simA 

Wente, JNES 28 (1969): 1-3; Junge, Late Egyptian Grammar, pp. 152-157 and earlier references therein. For the 
corresponding indicative sdni^^fm Saite Egyptian, see Der Manuelian, Living in the Past, pp. 195ff. 

Spalinger, RdE 39 (1988): 129 lists a total of ten examples (not including the S^d.w of In. 19 that he admits is 
troublesome, cf. text note j to that line [pp. 32-33]) that he interprets as initial sdm^'s in the Merneptah 
Inscription, excluding prospective and circumstantial forms. Although the following analysis agrees with 
some of Spalinger's identifications, these differences should be noted: skm.iu (In. 19) is interpreted as a 
prospective purpose clause (see §4.3 below); dW (ki. 65) is a taken as a relative form (see §6 below); his entry 
"hi (line 67: twice)" is a typographical error; his emendation to ir.[i] sw (bn. 67) is a mistaken alteration of a 
participial statement (see text note n to that line above [pp. 68-69[); SspA (In. 70) could also be a circumstantial 
sdmff(see §4.5 below). 

This form also shows an otiose -n suffix, for which see text note j to In. 33 (pp. 45-46). 

For circumstantiality to an event, compare the statement in the Dedicatory Inscription of Ramesses II for Seti I 
at Abydos {KRI II 324.6-7): 
huA rh.kw mrrA: mr.t 
h(n)kA s(y) n nfrA 
fiyA s(y) hr dr.tA hft-hrAc 
I know that you love Maat, 

I am offering it to your perfection. 

I am lifting it upon my hand before you. 

The text is immediately adjacent to a scene of Ramesses II offering Maat, so the statements about presenting 
Maat are not circumstantial to a previous statement in the text, but rather to the physical event of the 
presentation as represented in the accompanying relief. Compare also the example in Polotsky, "Egyptian 
Tenses," in Collected Papers, p. 75, n. 6. 

Both the examples in this line completely lack context, but the quail chick with the di-arm appears in two 
other more certain writings of the preterite (Ins. 38 and 75), with another possible example in ki. 65. 

There are also further questionable examples; for example sspA in ki. 70 can either be preterite "I received" or a 
circumstantial sd/n=y, "I am receiving." 
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(In. 70) and (In. 74) occur within a sequence of clauses (e.g. not in initial position), 
demonstrating a variation upon the narrative sequence of Late Egyptian, in which a 
preterite sdm^f appears in initial position. As Spalinger explains, "The syntactic pattern 
stressed here is not one of a clause of circumstance which is adverbial, for these 
Ramesside and LE sdnuf's are predicative... this sdm*/retains the continuative function of 
the ME circumstantial sdm.riff {and hence has non-initial position), but in a colloquial LE 
narrative composition it is limited to initial position.'"^However, hpr (In. 9) is an example 
of the preterite sdm^/beginning a section of the narrative, but it is unfortunately directly 
before a lacuna (see text note a to that line above [p. 20]). 

§ 4.2 Negation of the Preterite sdm^f 

The preterite sdm^fis negated both with nn and the Late Egyptian morpheme bio in 
the Karnak Inscription; although the negations biv and nn alternate in usage throughout 
the text, there is no preserved example of the Middle Egyptian negation ni (spelled with 
only the negative arms), nor examples of the Late Egyptian negation of the preterite, 
bwpiv^f sdm.'^ This is particularly significant in the Karnak Inscription, since the change 
from bw sdm^f to biopiv^fsdm occurs for the most part during Merneptah's reign.'^^ 

Additionally, one must be careful to distinguish between the negation of the preterite 
and the negative aorist, which have the same form.'^^ For example, since bw rh»f is the 
negative counterpart of tzo.i rh.kio,‘^^ the negations bio rhHn (In. 17) and bio rhAio (In. 42) 
can be classified as negative aorists. There are three examples of the preterite negation 
with bio in the Karnak Inscription: bw hms^f (In. 23), bw ptr^f (In. 39), bw [ptr\ nnjm It.io 
(In. 74). Although the Late Egyptian negation of verbs of perception {bio irUfsdm) can also 
be the counterpart of Izoofhr sdm and negate ability, the context of the two passages points 
towards the negation of a simple past event. Although bw tht^f is a negative aorist in this 
text, the negations nn rl^Aio (Ins. 20 and 40) are almost certainly writings of n\ rhAw, a 
preterite negation of ability: "one was not able."^^ Thus, the scribes of the Karnak 
Inscription seemed to have used nn in place of n\, a common trend in the New Kingdom, 
as the distinction between the Middle Egyptian negative morphemes faded.^° Although 

^RclE39 (1988): 112. 

Winand, Etudes de neo-egyptien, §326. The Karnak Inscription also avoids the peculiar mixed forms of the 
biopiv^fsdm that occur in other Ramesside texts such as nn-pwy<>io mn in In. 3 of the Small Year 9 Aswan Stela of 
Seti I (KRI173.12); for a discussion of some of these variations, see Edel, NAG §§776-781. 

Winand, Etudes de neo-egyptien, §328. The variation between the Middle Egyptian and early Late Egyptian 
negations in the Karnak Inscription differs slightly from the negation system observed by Jansen-Winkein in 
his Third Intermediate Period corpus: "Die neuagyptischen Negationen biv und bn sind nur ganz vereinzelt 
belegt und unterscheiden sich im Gebrauch nicht von n(n)" {Spiitmitteldgyptische Grammatik, §656). 

Junge, Late Egyptian Grammar, p. 154 and references on p. 157. 

Groll, Negative Verbal System, pp. 27-30. 

Compare nn'rh^fdiy r pi nty pny^^f sn M hn m-dr m n mshzu "He was unable to cross over to where his younger 
brother was because of the crocodiles." (Tale of the Two Brothers, 8,1; Gardiner, LES 17.5—6). For examples of 
the past negation nn sdmof in the Dedicatory Inscription of Ramesses II for Seti I at Abydos, see Sweeny in 
Groll, ed. Papers for Discussion, pp. 162-163. 

^“Loprieno, Ancient Egyptian, pp. 127-128; idem., "Topics in Egyptian Negation," in D. Mendel and U. Claudi, 
Agypten im Afro-orientalischen Kontext: Aufsatze zur Archdologie, Geschichte und Sprache dues unbegrenzten Raumes 
(Gedenkschrift Peter Behrens) (Koln, 1991), pp. 223-225. The writing of nn for nl is also consistently used by 
Pentaweret in his papyrus copy of the Kadesh Poem (Spalinger, Transformation of an Ancient Egyptian 
Narrative, p. 226). 
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there are only a few examples of the negahon of the preterite in the Kamak Inscription, the 
use of the bw and nn indicates a late Middle Egyptian stage of the language; neither the 
Middle Egyptian ni sdtriff {in its earlier writing), nor the Late Egyptian bivpw^^sdm is present. 

§4.3 Prospective sdnicff 

Since both the initial and non-initial prospective sdni^f appear in Middle and Late 
Egyptian, the occurrence of these forms in the Karnak Inscription does not impact the 
grammatical stage of the text.^’^ Examples of the initial prospective form are spread 
throughout the Karnak Inscription,^^ and non-initial prospective forms can serve both as 
the object of the verb rdl and as purpose clauses. There is also a possible example of 
preposition plus prospective sdin<ff: r dlAiv sim "so that one might kill..." (In. 43). Many of 
the prospective verb forms in the Karnak Inscription are not morphologically distinct, 
although an .zv ending does appear twice (Ins. 19, 74), the double reed-leaf ending three 
times (Ins. 55, 68, 72), and the verb rdl appears with the stem dl (Ins. 5,16, 43, 64). Unlike 
the writing of dl in the preterite form,^^ the subjunctive stem does not show the quail chick 
intersected by the arm-sign. 

§4.4 Negation of the Prospective sdni^f 

There is only one construction that outwardly appears to be a negative prospective 
sdm^ in the Karnak Inscription: nn It.tiu^f (In. 70). The negation of a future event is 
expressed elsewhere in the Karnak Inscription with the negative Third Future (§7 below). 

§4.5 Circumstantial sdm^f 

Since there are no preserved examples of ho sdm^f in the Kamak Inscription, the 
difficulty of determining the use of the Middle Egyptian ho vs. the Late Egyptian ho can 
be avoided in the discussion of the circumstantial sdin^f. The only examples of 
circumstantializing ho's in the Karnak Inscription are ho bn gr Ir n[iy...] (In. 77) and ho ion 
bw~[nb/nfr(?)] (In. 75), both of which are in fragmentary contexts. However, the 
replacement of the Middle Egyptian circumstantial sdniof in Late Egyptian by Iw + main 
clause does indicate that circumstantial forms in the Karnak Inscription derive from an 
earlier stage. Although more examples of the Late Egyptian ho could be lost in the 
lacunae, the number of extant examples of the circumstantial without any 

complementary use of the later form—is a further indication of the late Middle Egyptian 
character of the language of the Karnak Inscription. 


§ 4.6 Nominal sdm^f 

The mix of Middle Egyptian and Late Egyptian nominal forms of the suffix conjugation 
within the Karnak Inscription is reflected in the use of several nominal (l).sdni^f's,^‘^ which 

As Junge states {Late Egyptian Grammar, p. 139): "The prospective s^nuf still displays the syirtactical features of 
Middle Egyptian sdniff usage more distinctly than any other sdms/forms of Late Egyptian." 

The two examples not listed in the chart are the use of tw/i in the traditional oath formulae: ludt hA ivih t; 
nhtA (In. 25) and loih hA wih hr.t-tpA (In. 77). 

See fn. 42 above. 

Note the five different nominal forms distinugished by Winand, Etudes de neo-egyptien, §405: sd? 7 z.?i/perfective, 
sd?K./perfective (here called the "reduced sdm.n^"),sdm.f impedective (mrr.fl, (l).sdm,/prospective, and l.ir.f 
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will be differentiated here and linked to their respective textual registers. The 
development of the "reduced" nominal sdm.n^f was addressed above in §3.1, where three 
clear examples were noted, in addition to two other examples that are almost certainly 
reduced writings of the sdm.n^f. Three other formally ambiguous examples are here 
interpreted as initial nominal sdm^f's-. ivrsA (In. 16), wrS^zo (In. 22), and hu^sn (In. 22). 
Unlike the perfect aspect of the nominal sdm.n^f, the nominal sdm^ expresses an 
imperfective/aoristic aspect^^ that is especially evident in verbs such as wrs^^ 
Additionally, the iw stem occurs only rarely in a sdm.n^f construction, morphologically 
supporting an interpretation of iiv (In. 22) as a nominal sdmr>f. Finally, the construction Mti 
(In 31) can be interpreted as a nominal sd/Ws^based on parallels with other military texts. 

There are also three examples of a prothetic jod marking an initial nominal sdm^f: i.dlA 
(In. 24), i.dysn (In. 44), Idi Sioth (In. 69). Although the l.sdm^f has been labeled the 
"prospective emphatic sdm<>f' by Cerny-Groll,^^ Frandsen,^^ and Junge,^ it can express 
several different tenses.®^ The form is perhaps more properly termed the "modal 
emphatic Lsd/n^/."“ The examples of this emphatic form in the Karnak Inscription 
demonstrate the uses identified by Cassonnet, which include "la volonte, le souhait, 
Tinjonction et I'obligation."^^ The expected future tense is found in In. 44; 

IdUsn ky r st^fm snw^fnty hr ^h^flw^hr ptr^f 

It is from amongst his siblings, who fights with him when he sees him, 
that another shall be put in his place. 

On the other hand, especially when the subject is a first person suffix pronoun, 
Cassonnet's analysis demonstrates that the Isdm ^displays modal features;^'^ this accurately 
describes the passage line 24: 

l.dlA Itnj.tiu It m m^k.w r s^nh U pn n HU 

It is in order to vivify this Hittite land, 

that I will cause grain to be sent in ships. 

Although translated as a prospective, the determination implicit in the statement is 
similar to the examples cited by Cassonnet. Finally, the Karnak Inscription includes an 
example of the modal emphatic Isdnufthat expresses a present tense (In. 69): 

Idlw Swth nht qnl n Hr /r" m mn hioi pd.iot psd-t 

It is to the liorus Who-Rejoices-in-Maat, one who strikes the Nine Bows, 
that Seth gives victory and valor. 


sdm. Of these only the i.ir.fsdnt is not attested in the Karnak Inscription. 

“ H. Satzinger, "On Tense and Aspect in Middle Egyptian," in G. Englund and P.J. Frandsen, eds.. Crossroad: 
Chaos or the Beginning of a New Paradigm (Copenhagen, 1986), pp. 298-300. 

For the necessity of wrs to be a nominal form, see S. Groll, "Iw sdm.f in Late Egyptian," JNES 28 (1969): 189. 
See the references in text note f to In. 31 above (pp. 44-45). 

LEG, p. 382. 

® OLVS, §86, n. 1. 

® Late Egyptian Grammar, p. 130. 

Winand, Etudes de neo-egyptien, §§432ff. , . , . 

® P. Cassonnet, Etudes de neo-egyptien. Les Temps Seconds i.sdm.f et l-lrf sdm. entre syntaxe et semantique (Pans, 

2000), pp. 201-202. 

®Ibid.,pp. 203-222. 

®‘‘lbid., p. 203, citing P. Vernus, Future at Issue, pp. 26-27. 
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The forms discussed above have all been initial nominal emphatic forms, but there are 
also two examples of a non-initial nominal sdm^f as the object of a preposition; r Irr^o 
(In. 70) and mi l.diA (In. 71). Each of these forms exhibits a morphological characteristic, 
gemination in line 70 and the prothetic jod in line 71. 

§4.7 PASSIVE FORMS OF THE 

The Karnak Inscription contains only six examples of passive suffix conjugation 
forms. The first example to be considered is the negation of a preterite passive sdm.{io)(>f 
with the unusual feature of a pronominal subject (In. 39): 
bw ptr.(w)^hr gnt blty.w 

It was not seen upon the annals of the bity-kings. 

It is also possible that this is to be read as "He did not see (it) upon the annals of the 
bity-kings," with an implied object; as such this would be an example of the negative 
preterite sdmyf.^^ However, parallels in other passages describing the annals in Egyptian 
texts^^ and examples of the passive sdm.(io)yf in Late Egyptian with pronominal subjects^^ 
support the interpretation suggested here. Particularly significant is the passage from P. 
Harris 178, 7-8:^® 

bw ptr.w <n dr ny.w-sw.t 

"ils n'ont jamais ete vus depuis (le temps) des rois." 

The next example has been analyzed as a negative prospective sdm^, or less likely a 
negation of the reduced sdm.n.tiu^f^^{In. 70): 
nn it.twyf 

It shall not be seized. 

The final three examples of passive forms of the suffix conjugation pose a particular 
challenge, because they relate to the debate concerning the form of the passive nominal 
sdm^f iorm{s), in Late Middle Egyptian and Late Egyptian. Winand defines the sdm.tzvff in 
Late Egyptian as the "emphatique perfectif passif" form in contrast to the "perfectif passif" 
sdin.(w)^7'^ There are two examples of the emphatic perfective passive (reduced sdTn.n.tzayf) 
in the Kamak Inscription: di.tzu^f (In. 10) and in.tzv^v (In. 23). Additionally, one likely 
example of the nominal passive sdm.w^f occurs in In. 66: 

Iry h(yt) 9 (i)m [tp.zv^s]n 

[diA] pi nty mh.izv) r mh n.w-pr.zv 


See §4.2 above. 

®®Redford, King-lists and Annals, pp. 83-84; note especially examples such as Urk. IV 86.3: nl nmAw m gn.wt... "It 
was not seen in the annals...." 

Winand, Etudes de neo-egyptien, §481. 

®**Ibid., §485. 

® For a non-negated example of this form, see §3.1 above. If this were a negative reduced sdm.iL>f, the translation 
would be "It cannot be seized." 

Winand, Etudes de neo-egyptien, §475. In §475, he also lists other categories for the sdm.tzoypassive. However, 
Winand's system is not all-encompassing. For an example of a reduced sdm.n.twA in parallel to a nominal 
passive sdm.pvyf, which augments Winand's classifications, see Darnell, Enigmatic Netherworld Books, p. 520, 
text note e and references therein; for further examples elaborating upon Winand's system, see E. Wente, "A 
Goat for an Ailing Woman (Ostracon Wente)," in P. Der Manuelian, ed.. Studies in Honor of William Kelly 
Simpson, vol. II (Boston, 1996), pp. 863-865. 
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[So that I might make] the survivor fill the temples, 

has great slaughter been made amongst [their leaders]. 

Based on parallels with other texts, the emphasis upon survivors filling the temples fits 
v/eU with the purpose of battle in Egyptian cosmologyThese passive forms appear to 
provide further evidence that an overlap in meaning exists between the sdm.tw^^ and the 
sdm.(^o)4 in Ramesside monumental Egyptian, and that both can have an emphasizing 
function. 

§5 Imperative and Conjunctive 

There is but a single example of each of these forms in the Karnak Inscription, both 
occurring within the dream sequence. The prothetic jod prefix to the imperative Isd 
(In. 29) and its continuation with the conjunctive^^ mtioA rwl (In. 29) are obvious Late 
Egyptianisms, but their restricted use within the speech of Ptah emphasizes their absence 
from the rest of the inscription. 


§6 Participles and Relative Forms 

Participles and relative forms appear frequently in the Karnak Inscription, but only a 
handful exhibit the Late Egyptian prothetic jod prefix.^^ Out of the thirty-five examples of 
participles,^^ only four exhibit prothetic jods: l.lnv (In. 7), l.hq (In. 40; partly restored), 
Utiio (In. 43), and l.dr (In. 69). Each of the verb classes to which these participles belong are 
attested with prothetic jod's in Late Egyptian.^^ A similar distribution can be observed 
with the relative forms: of the twelve relative forms in the inscription, only three have 
prothetic jods: Idl ntr.w (In. 24), l.ddty'(ln. 42), and [l]dho (In. 78). The distribution of 
prefixed forms is notable; two appear within the section of the border report, while 
another two occur in the direct speeches of praise at the end of the text.^'’ In Late Middle 
Egyptian, the participle also exists alongside the relative First Present, nty hr sdm/'^ of 
which there are several examples in the Karnak Inscription: 

Ink pi [hqi] nty hr mnlHn 

"I am the [ruler] who herds you." (In. 16) 


See text note 1 to In. 66 in Chapter 2 (pp. 66-68). 

^^For the most recent overview of the conjunctive, see J. Winand, "A la croisee du temps, de I'aspect et du mode: 
Le conjonctif en neo-egyptien," LmgAeg 9 (2001); 293-329 and references therein. 

Although their very presence is notable in comparison to other Ramesside texts; for example, there is no 
example of the participle with prothetic jod in the Kadesh inscriptions of Ramesses II (Hartmann, Kadesh 
Inscriptions of Ramesses 11, p. 54). In Jansen-Winkeln's corpus, this feature is also attested only rarely 
{Spdtmittelagyptische Grammatik, §187). 

Iw.io (In. 1), \fl}.]iv (In. 4), \r.w (In. 4), imn.w (In. 4), thi (In. 5), (In. 5), shmv (In. 11), ssmw (In. 11), '7 j' (In. 19), 
mnj.[iv\ (In. 21), msddij.zu (In. 21), ivn.w (In. 45), lon.iv (In. 46), hpr.iut (In. 47), Imj.t (In. 48), hdh.io (In. 50), hiy.t 
(In. 50), ly.xj (In. 56), \ny.t (In. 57), ton (In. 58), lun (In. 59), dd (In. 64), Iry (In. 67), th) (In. 65), nhp (In. 68), ddyt 
(In. 72), It (In. 73), hpr (In. 73), \n.iv (In. 74), hi (In. 77), s'njz (In. 78). 

Winand, Etudes de neo-egyptien, §§542ff. 

There are correspondingly no examples of prothetic jods marking participles or relatives in the plunder list as 
would be expected (because of the other Late Egyptianisms within it). Yet this is probably due to the verbal 
classes of the participles within the plunder list, which are almost all 3ae mf. verbs (especially Ini), which do 
not lose their weak ending and would not be expected to appear with a prothetic jod in Late Egyptian. 
Winand, Etudes de neo-egyptien, §540. 
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... smv^fnty hr ptr^^f 

"... his siblings, who fights with him when he sees him." (In. 44) 
pi nty <nh.(w) 

"the one who lives (i.e. survivor)." (In. 66)^® 

There are also three participial statements in the Karnak Inscription, twice introduced 
by In (Ins. 19, 78) and once by the Late Egyptian m (In. 64).79 Thus, these various features 
of the participle and relative forms strongly indicate a Late Middle Egyptian form of the 
language. 


§7 First Present, Third Future, and Compound Forms 


§7.1 The First Present 

The First Present construction occurs throughout the Karnak Inscription, and the 
form begins with a noun in a majority of the examples.®" However, there are several 
examples of the Late Egyptian proclitic pronoun in the First Present: szo hr dd (In. 10),®^ 
tio.tw hr [...] (In. 10), St zod.(io) (In. 27), st zvhy.(zo) (In. 42), szo km.zo (In. 68). When the verb is 
a verb of motion or otherwise intransitive, the predicate of the First Present is invariably a 
stative form of the verb.®^ First Present constructions occur both in the beginning of a 
narrative sequence and within it.®® The only example of the negation of a First Present is 
mostly restored, although it matches the available spacing: [bn sio hr] mn (In. 26). 

There are a total of six examples of the circumstantial First Present in the Karnak 
Inscription, three of which occur within the dream sequence: \zv^ /ir dd (In. 29), Izvff hr dlt 
(In. 29), ho Pr-ii In dd (In. 29), [iiv] pi lor lisy n Rbio df.(zo) snd (In. 34), Izv^hr ptr^{]n. 44), iio^tiv tir 
dlt (In. 62). The examples of the circumstantial First Present ke^/ir sdm in the dream sequence 
act as non-iratial main sentences,®^ while the example in In. 44 instead serves as an adverbial 
modifier; unfortunately, the example in In. 62 begins at the end of a lacunae, so its precise use 
cannot be determined. 


§ 7.2 Third Future 

^ The Third Future occurs only a single time in the Karnak Inscription, in direct speech: 
izv^v r htp (In. 75). The negative Third Future occurs twice in the Karnak Inscription, both 
m direct speech. The first example is within the fortress commander's report to the palace 


Note the use of the stative predicate in this construction rather than the hr plus infinitive. 

See note g In. 64 above (p. 65). 

“The Dedicatory Inscription of Ramesses II for Seti I at Abydos similarly shows a preponderance of First 
Present forms with nommal subject; as Sweeny noted (in Groll, ed. Papers for Discussion, p. 151), the nominal 

subject may have been preferred because it looked identical to the Middle Egyptian form, as opposed to the 
proclitic pronouns. 

See text note c to In. 10 (p. 21), 

“Mrizay sj Ddy h.zv (In. 13), st ivd.(io) (In. 27), Mrkmj ko.(iv) (In. 41), st why.(iv) (In. 42), nswt hL(w) (In. 62) 
bee §8 below. " ' 

This analysis accepts the arguments of Junge, Late Egyptian Grammar, pp. 115-119, 207-212; idem. "Das 
Sogenannte Narrativ/Kontinuative hv^fhr (tm) sdm/' JEA 72 (1986): 113-132 
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(In. 43): tz. The second example is partly restored, but demonstrates the use of ir 

before a nominal subject in the Third Future:^^ liv bn ir nby^k] nht.w^f{]n. 77). 

§ 7.3 wnnffhr sdm 

The form wnn^ hr sdm in Middle Egyptian is the nominalization of ho^f hr sdm, 
allowing emphasis to be placed on a following adverbial adjunct.®^ This construction 
crystallizes in Late Egyptian, especially in a bormd group where an initial zvnn^ hr sdm 
expresses concomitance with a following continuative clause.®^ The two examples in the 
Kamak Inscription (Ins. 34 and 37)®® clearly express the simultaneity of the initial action 
with the following description:®^ while the armies are fighting, Merey is petrified by fear, 
and while he is fleeing, his people are slaughtered. In each of these examples, the wnn^hr 
sdm does not express future tense.®^ Both occurrences in the Karnak Inscription are rare 
examples of a past tense use of the wnmfhr sdm not preceded by the particle /jr.®^ 


§8 Narrative Sequence 

Unlike many Ramesside historical texts (e.g. the Kadesh Inscriptions of Ramesses II and 
the historical texts from Medinet Habu®®), the Karnak Inscription lacks long "narrative" 
sections. Rather than relating a continuous chain of events, the Karnak Inscription 
describes a series of "episodes," each one corresponding to a particular iconographic 
constellation.®^ However, the short narrative sections within a few of these episodes allow 
an analysis of the sequence of forms.®® 

Junge, late Egyptian Grammar, p. 123; H. Satzinger, Neuagyptische Studien. Das Partikel )r. Das Tempussystem 
(Wien, 1976), pp, 205-11; Groll, Negative Verbal System, pp. 124-26. 

Polotsky, "Les transpositions du verbe en egyptien classique," Israel Oriental Studies 6 (1976): 35,39. 

In addition to several other functions, cf. P. Vernus, "Deux particularites de Egyptien de tradition; nty \w + 
Present 1; wnn<^hr sdm narratif," in L'Egyptologie en 1979, vol. I, (Paris, 1982), pp. 85-89. 

Junge, Late Egyptian Grammar, p. 271; idem, }EA 71 (1986): 122-124; Satzinger, Neuagyptische Studien, p. 95. 

For a transliteration and translation of these passages, see §2 above (under lonn^fhr sdm). 

Contra Niccacci, in Sigrist, ed.. Etudes egyptologiques et hibliques, p. 70 and n. 35 who emphasizes the adverbial 
adjunct "to his land" within the wnuffltr sdm clause. 

For the standard interpretation of zvnn^f hr sdm invariably expressing a future tense in Late Egyptian, see 
Frandsen, OLVS, §98. 

Another non-future use is noted by Satzinger, Neuagyptische Studien, p. 98 from the Quban Stela of Ramesses II 
(KRIII 354.9): 

imn ^gi.Wi^fhr ptpt Tivntyw 
]iu ^befhrkhb Im^sn 
"As his horn pierces them, 

so do his claws trample the Bedouin." 

As Satzinger emphasizes, the relationship between the two clauses is not always defined by the their temporal 

coimection, but as "Adversativsatzen." (ibid., p. 96). 

®^More specifically the long sections of the historical texts SpaUnger identifies as containing substantial narrative 
content (RdE 39 [1988]: 107, n.2 ): the Iw.tio text in the Year 5 account (XRl V 20.14-27.8), the sea battle in the 
Year 8 text [KRl V, 37.10^3.1), and most of the text of both the Year 11 "Poem" {KRl V 68.2-71) and historical 
text (JCRIV 59-66). 

For example, the "dream sequence" corresponds to the image of the king before Ptah extending a khepesh- 
sword and the episode shortly before the plunder list is a verbal description of the king's manifestation at the 
"window of appearances." 

The definition of the "Late Egyptian" narrative sequence (preterite sdmof or First Present of a verb of motion 
followed by the circumstantial First Present/NIMS \wt>f hr sdm) follows that described by Spalinger, RdE 39 
(1988); 107ff, based on the earlier work of Wente, Syntax of Verbs of Motion, pp. 89-94. 
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The first episode with narrative content is the beginning of the report concerning the 
Libyan incursions (In. 13)/^ which opens with a First Present of a verb of motion (noun + 
stative). The lacimae make interpretation of the following forms difficulL but the initial 
First Present seems to be followed by a circumstantial sdm.nof and ends with a nominal 
form of the suffix conjugation. The particle ist plus noun followed by the stative of an 
intransitive verb in in. 15 then shifts the narrative to the rage of the king; this use of Ist 
mirrors its frequent function in the battle narrative. 

The next episode (In. 18) describes the deplorable state of Egypt as a result of the 
depredations of the Nine Bows. The initial form is lost, but the course of the narrative 
consists of three First Present forms of noun + hr + infinitive. The First Present does not 
occur within a narrative sequence in Late Egyptian, but such a function is a feature of the 
mixed grammar of other Ramesside historical texts 

The dream sequence also contains a notable blend of Middle and Late Egyptian 
forms. The narrative is introduced by the classical sdm.n^^f (In. 28), but is continued by 

three circumstantial First Present hr sdm forms (i.e. NIMS; in. 29). In this short 
narrative sequence, the classical form takes the place of the preterite sdm^f in Late 
Egyptian, while the body of the narrative draws from the later stage of the language. 

The longest narrative section in the Karnak Inscription is the battle narrative (Ins. 30- 
41); rather than a Late Egyptian structure of an initial preterite followed by a series 
of continuative verb forms, the narrative sequence consists of six clauses introduced by ist 
(Ins. 30, 33, 34, 36, 37, 38) and two sdm pio Ir.n?^/forms (Ins. 31 and 32), and a use of the 
phrase M ti. The use of the compoimd sdm pw ir.n^f demonstrates Middle Egyptian 
influence upon this section, and any elements from the typical Late Egyptian narrative 
sequence are lacking. The narrative as it appears in the Karnak Inscription apparently 
derives from the original day-book accoimt of the battle,^^ and this may explain the 
redundancy of forms—a bare infinitive construction could be easily changed into a sdm 
pxo Ir.ni^f, while the ist may have been intended to preserve the immediacy of the 
infinitival accounts. 

Two final episodes can be identified: the border fortress report and the rejoicing of 
Egypt. The former begins with noun -t- stative again as the First Present of a verb of 
motion (In. 41), and is continued by a nominal parenthetic statement and two First Present 
constructions in a poetic distich (In. 42). The rejoicing of Egypt is introduced by ist 
followed by noun + m + infinitive construction, but the rest of the narrative is lost. 

Although Late Egyptian constructions do occur within these narrative passages, 
especially the First Present, the presence of these forms within the sequence of clauses is 
not characteristic of the later stage of the language. Instead, like many Ramesside texts, 
the Karnak Inscription can use First Present forms within the narrative as well as in initial 


Although the phrase IwAw is not preserved, the content and format of the report corresponds to the category 
of hvAiv reports as identified by Spalinger, see text note a to in. 13 in Chapter 2 (p. 23). 

See §2 above. 

Spalinger, ME 39 (1988): 110-111. 

For a discussion of the day-books and their relationship to monumental military inscriptions, see Spalinger, 
Aspects, pp. 122ff. While Spalinger's outline of the battle narrative of the Karnak Inscription on p. 212 is 
essentially the same as the one presented here, he believes that in this inscription "the daybook accounts have 
been abandoned." See Spalinger, Transformation of an Ancient Egyptian Narrative, pp. 264^66, for the 
relationship between sdm pw Ir.n^f formations in the Kadesh Poem and the day-book infinitives. 
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position. Only the dream sequence employs the expected Late Egyptian non-initial form 
(iiv^fhr sdm) within the narrative, but it is introduced by the classical form <lp.n sdm.n=^/. 

§9 Summary 

Although the numerous lacunae and somewhat difficult language of the Karnak 
Inscription add to the already challenging analysis of the grammar of this Ramesside 
monumental text, the results of such an investigation are rewarding in proportion to its 
difficulty. Despite the labeling of Merneptah's historical inscription at Karnak as 
"Neuagyptisch,"^°° neither individual grammatical forms nor their larger syntactic 
relationships support this identification. In fact, when the Karnak Inscription does not 
utilize a purely Middle Egyptian form such as the nominal sdm.n^^f, it resorts to a late 
Middle Egyptian form such as the reduced sdm.n^f xaihex than the Late Egyptian l.lr^fsdm. 
A similar phenomenon is observed in the negative verbal system: neither the Middle 
Egyptian past nl sdmffnor the Late Egyptian biopw^f sdm occur in the Karnak Inscription, 
but the late Middle Egyptian orthographies nn sdm?/and bw appear in place of the 
classical form. 

Ramesside authors were in the unique position of being able to choose between the 
greatest variety of forms ever available in the Egyptian language.^^^ Not only were 
Middle Egyptian forms still properly used, but it was acceptable to employ Late Egyptian 
forms in certain contexts; additionally, the short-lived forms of literary Late Egyptian^*^^ 
added both a greater number of forms to the repertoire, and new ways to use older forms. 
In monumental texts especially, the scribes of the Ramesside Period capitalized on the 
differences between the two different stages of the language, using the traditional Middle 
Egyptian language for a narrative framework, but introducing more contemporary forms 
when describing technical subjects or reporting direct speech.^'’^ Not only could 
contemporary and concrete subjects specifically call to mind more recent idioms, but a 
greater level of emotion within the text could trigger the use of Late Egyptian forms in a 
particular passage.^^'^ Such is almost certainly the case with the "dream sequence" within 
the Karnak Inscription. 

Since Ramesside monumental texts deliberately use and mix Middle Egyptian and 
Late Egyptian in specific contexts, the complex grammatical situation during that period 
is probably the conscious creation of a "scholarly" language,^’’^ rather than the lack of 
knowledge of Middle Egyptian on the part of New Kingdom scribes.^°^ An excellent 


F. Junge, in W. Rollig, ed., XXII. Dentscher Orientalistentag, p. 28; he specifically defines "Neuagyptisch" as 
"rein 'neuagyptische' Satzstruktur mit 'neuagyptischen' Formen und Schreibungen; gelegentliche 
'Mittelagyptizismen' in Form und Orthographie, die spiiter verschwinden." 

Jansen-Winkeln, WZKM 85 (1995): 92. 

For a concise list of these forms, see Groll, OLP bl7 (1975-1976): 237-39. 

Compare the wealth of examples discussed by Jansen-Winkeln, WZKM 85 (1995): 95-99, where the use of Late 
Egyptian corresponds to the technical portions of the texts. 

Ibid., p. 99. 

Cf. Jansen-Winkeln's analysis of the Ramesside Period as a time of "Zweisprachigkeit" during which both 
languages (Middle and Late Egyptian) would have been taught in schools (WZKM 85 [1995]: 105). 

Contra L. Depudyt, "Analyzing the use of idioms past (with special focus on sovereign Nubia)," SAK TI 
(1999): 38-44. 
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parallel is provided by medieval Arabic scholars who knew both Classical Arabic and 
more colloquial dialects, but intentionally mixed them in specific genres. The resulting 
"Middle Arabic" was essentially a scholarly koine used in the fields of historiography and 
science/philosophy.^*^^ In the Egyptian written by New Kingdom scribes and the Arabic 
written by medieval scholars, particular topics called to mind specific forms of the 
language. For example, the direct speeches in the Karnak Inscription, be they of the king, 
the gods, or the Council of Thirty, contain proportionately more Late Egyptianisms, 
because as "speech" they call to mind contemporary phraseology. The same can be said of 
the border fortress report—although the report is quite poetic, the commander of the fort 
would not have been expected to write it in classical Middle Egyptian. Another example 
of a less formal register is the plunder list, which has several Late Egyptian features, such 
as the use of the negative particle of existence mn and prepositions found only in New 
Kingdom documents. The resultant mix in historical or scholarly texts (one is reminded 
here of P. Anastasi I and the Late Egyptian Miscellanies) is not "impure" Middle Egyptian 
or an improper imderstanding of the earlier stage of the language, but a deliberate 
creation to demonstrate both philological learnedness and the ability to compose works 
applicable to contemporary situations.^*^® 

The Karnak Inscription of Merneptah reveals the ability of Ramesside scribes to create 
brilliant literary compositions that purposefully combined earlier and more 
contemporary stages of the Egyptian language. The intentional avoidance of a unified 
grammatical system by the scribes who composed Ramesside monumental inscriptions 
precludes their classification in a single "stage" of the language. Instead, the use of 
Middle Egyptian, Late Middle Egyptian, and some Late Egyptian forms for particular 
subjects, such as technical description or discourse, indicates that any analysis of the 
Ramesside texts must acknowledge the intricacy with which they were originally written. 


an overview and further definition of Middle Arabic, see K. Versteegh, The Arabic Language (Edinburgh, 
1997), pp. 114-121, and J. Blau, "Das Mittelarabische," in Gnmdrifi der arabischen Philologie, vol. I (Wiesbaden, 
1982), pp. 89-95 (I would like to thank Prof. Beatrice Gruendler for these references and Prof. John Darnell for 
suggesting the comparison between Ramesside monumental grammar and medieval Arabic). 

Cf. the references given in fn. 7 above, especially Vernus, RdE 30 (1978): 137-142. 
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^ [... (c. 20-24 groups lost)... Mrlyiv s? D]dy Tqws Tivrs Rkw Srdn Skrs 
mh.t[yiv] hu.w n U.iv nb.zv 
^ [... (c. 20-24 groups lost)... m] hpsf>fm phty 
nswt blty Bi-n-ET mrl-Imn si R' Mrl.n-Pth Htp-Hr-Mi’^.t d\ mh 
ist ir ntr nfr pn rnpi 

^ [... (c. 27-30 groups lost)...]^/ntr nb m si^j 
his.t nb.t hr snd n pi mii^f 

nswt blty Bi-n-R^ mri-Tmn si R' Mrl.n-Pth [Htp-hr]-Mi^.t 
'^ [... (c. 27-30 groups lost)... fh.]w Ir.w m ii.ivt 
w(i)d.wy him.w siv n rk^f 
thi tiSffnb nqm 

® [... (c. 27-30 groups lost)...sltjr.w^nb 
ivd^ m tiw n ^nh 

dyfsmhw ti-tmiv sdr.(zv) hnj.t 
phtyffm 

^ [... (c. 27-30 groups lost)...] r mk.t Tzvnzv nlzo.t Tin 
r hiu.tlnb-lty n Ti-tnn 
r szvdi st hr dw.t 

^ [... (c. 27-30 groups lost)...] Ihr.zv m-bih Pr-birst 
l.irzo skni hr sdi iti 

® [... (c. 20-24 groups lost)... Km.tml{?)] Izotynwl 
Izv^s hi^.ti m SI n Ih.zv 
m-dl pd.zvt psd.t 
Izvi^s d^.tl m hizv tplzo-^ 

hms nszvt nb m niy^o mr.zv 

^ [... (c. 20-24 groups lost)... ]t.zo(?) blty.zo m-^qi dmhsn 
Inh.izo) m Ssmw-ti.zvy n gizv ms^.zv 
bn n<^zv pd.zut r zvsb /rmp 
hpr ^° [... (c. 20-24 groups lost)...]>^s.t-Hr 
di.[t]zu^f r s’^nh p'.t 
^If.n^fm nszvt r mkt rhy.t 
zon phty hn^f r Ir.t 
szvhr [dd] tzv.tzvhr[...] 

^^ [... (c. 20-24 groups lost)...] mi-bi-ri 
slm.w stp n pd.zvt^f 
ssni.zv n(t)-htryfhr zvi.t nb 

niy^fmtr.zv m ' n ^nh sbiy.t^fni [lb<^sn(?)] [... (c.. 20-24 groups lost).. .yf 
bzv d'^r.n^fhfn.zv hrzv sky 
zvdl mnfy.Uf 
ly.(zv) hr kf.zv 
nfr-hr hr zbit pd.t r ti nb 
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^ [... Merey son of De]dy, Akawasha, Terusha, Lukka, Sherden, Shekelesh, 
the northerners who came from all lands. 

2 [...] [by means of] his [sword] and by means of the power of his father Amiin. 

The King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Baenre-meryamun, 

the Son of Ra, Merneptah, Contented-with-Maat, given life. 

Now as for this good god, the youthful one, 

® [...], every god being as his protection; 

at the sight of whom every foreign land is in fear. 

The King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Baenre-meryamun, 
the Son of Ra Merneptah, Contented-with-Maat. 

^ [... fettered,] turned into mounds. 

How prosperous is the one who prostrates himself in his time, 
for the transgressor of his every border suffers. 

® [...] allhisplans; 

who judges with the breath of life, 

so that he might cause the sleeping people to forget terror; 
his strength being as [...] 

^ [...] in order to protect Heliopolis, the city of Atum, 
in order to guard Ineb-iti for Tatenen, 
in order to keep them safe from evil. 

^ [...] tents before Perbarset 

which reached the Shakana Canal at the artificial lake of the Ati Canal. 

® [... Egypt was as(?)] that which was not defended. 

It being abandoned as pasture for cattle 
because of the Nine Bows. 

It was stormy in the vicinity of the ancestors, 

with the result that all the kings sat in their pyramids. 

^ [...] Lower Egyptian kings were opposite their towns , 

surrounded by "He-who-guides-the-Two-Lands," through lack of military forces. 
They had no bowmen to champion them. 

It happened ^° [...] throne of Horus. 

As he was appointed in order to vivify the nobles, 
so has he arisen as king in order to protect the people. 

Power was within him to act. 

He was [saying], "One [...] 

[...]mabara. 

Who deploys choicest of his archers. 

Who guides his chariotry upon every road; 

his scouts alive and his instructions in [their hearts (?)...] 

He does not heed hundreds of thousands on the day of battle. 

Having returned bearing plunder, his army proceeded. 

The one beautiful of appearance conducted the archers against every land. 
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. (c. 20-24 groups lost)... lwi=tw r dd n hzbt 5 ibd 2] smw r-nty 

zur hsy hnv n Rbzv Mrlyiv s? Ddy hi.iv hr his.t nt Thnzv hn^ pd.wtff 
. (c. 20-24 groups lost)... S]rdn Skrs IqivS Rkzv Txvrs 
m Ul.t tp n dll nb phrr nb n hs.t^f 
In.n^ffhm.Ufhrd.zD^ 

. (c. 20-24 groups lost)., .zvr.iv (?)] ^nj.w n ihy 
ph.n^f Us.w Imn.ty m sh.iot nia Pr~lrr 

1st hm^flTr.w hr<fsn mi iml ^^ [... (c. 20-24 groups lost).. 2\An 
sdmAn tpiiv-n nbAn 

dlA ^mAn r dd ink pi [hqi] nty hr mnlAn 
ivrsA gmgm [qs.iu n hftlzv (?)...] 

[... (c. 20-24 groups lost).. .\An ml it hr [sYnh ms.ivyfswgi 
iio<r>^<t>n mi ipdio 
bzo rhAn nfi' n Irr^^f 
bn lusby.t m [.,.] 

^^ [... (c. 20-24 groups lost).. .].ti hi^.tl m wdy n hist nb 
pd-zvt psdt hr hivr^ tis.iv^s 
bst.io hr thi.tw^s r' nb 
[zl] nbhrti[...\ 

[... (c. 20-24 groups lost)...] r hivr^ nn n mnnxv 
^q^q.n^xo (m) sh.zvt n km.t 
in itriv ['?] <h^ n^^sn 

skm.w<^sn hrw.iv ibd.zu hms [imff ... (c. 20-24 groups lost)...] 
ph^sn dio.iv n luhi.t s^d.iv nzvn Ti-ihw 
mtr.hrA id dr nsw.tyxv hr gnw.t kt-fit hnv 
nn rhAiv 

[... (c. 20-24 groups lost)...]tzy m ddf.iot 
nn ivn di.t hnv hr h.wt^sn 
mry miv.t msddy ^nh 
inty^sn tny r rhy [t] 

[... (c. 20-24 groups lost)... pi]y^sn wr 
lors^nv hr ht-ti hr dn r mh h.zvt^ n mn.t 
izvi^sn r ti n Km.t r zvhi hr.t n n^^sn 
ihiW ^^ [...] (c. 20-24 groups lost)... pi]yA 
In.tzv^u mi zv)f hr h.zvtino 
pnyi^sn wr m shrw n iwiw 
zi twi izvti hity^f 
bw hms<!=fs(y) r[...] 
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. One came in order to say to his Majesty in year 5, second month of] Shomu 
to the effect that: 

"The wretched chief of the enemies of Rebu, Merey, son of Dedy, 

has descended upon the foreign land of Tjehenu together with his bowmen. 

. Shjerden, Shekelesh, Akawasha, Lukka, and Tursha 
consisting of the seizure of the best of every fighter and every runner 
of his foreign land; 
he bringing his wife, his children ... 

[...] the great [chiefs?] of the tent. 

It is at the fields of Perire that he reached the western borders." 

Now his majesty raged like a lion because of them. ^^ [...] 

"Listen to the pronouncements of your lord, 

so that I may cause you to understand that I am the [ruler] who herds you. 

It is breaking [the bones of the enemies(?)] that I spend the day. 

[...] like a father nurturing his foolish children. 

You are trembling like birds! 

You do not know the good deeds of his doing! 

There is no answer ... 

[...] and abandoned on account of the advancing of every foreign land. 

The Nine Bows are robbing its borders. 

Rebels are attacking it every day. 

Every man takes... 

^^ [...] in order to plunder these fortresses. 

Into the fields of Egypt, have they entered. 

It was the [Great] River which opposed itself to them, 

with the result that they spent days and months dwelling [within it...] 
They reached the mountains of the Oasis, and the shadu of the district of Farafra. 
Then one bore witness to the annals of other times since the period of the nswf-kings. 
One was unable ... 

^^ [...] as crawling things 

without giving more than their bellies. 

As for those who love death and hate life, 

their hearts are different from those of the people (of Egypt) 

^^ [...] their chief. 

To fill their bellies daily do they spend the day wandering and fighting. 

To seek the necessities of their mouths do they come to the land of Egypt. 

Their hearts [...] 

2^[...]my [...]. 

It is as fish upon their bellies that they were brought, 
their chief being in the manner of a dog, 
a wretched man, without his heart. 

He did not occupy it until [...] 
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(c. 20-24 groups lost)... s<]rq Fdiotl-sw 
l.dlA IhyAw it.io m mk.iv r s^nh ti pn n Hti 
mk ink pi l.dl ntr.w h nb [n^f ...] 

[... (c. 20-24 groups lost)...] HryA 

nswt bity Bi-n-R'^ mri-Imn si Mrln-Pth Htp-hr-Mi^.t di <nh 
Will kiA ivih ti n[ht]A 

nud.kiv m hqi U.wy [h]y 
^^ [... (c. 20-24 groups lost)... Ti-mr]l 
hn dnin hr Aw m Wis.t 
hi'^.n^fhiiffr Msws 

[bn sio hr] mu pi ti Tmhio 
liv^o [...] 

[... (c. 20-24 groups lost)...] tzpd-wtm-hit Iry 
r s/cs/c ti n Rbiv 
wdysn dr.t ntr hn^^u 

dmn m-[di]^sn m qr^.zv 
st wd.(w) [n ti] n Km.t dd.iu 

[... (c. 20-24 groups lost)... ts sk]y r thn n hrw 14 

ma.n hrni^m rsw mi nty t[w<t>] n Pth ^]f.{w) r-[qAiw pr-^i ^nh wdi snb 
iwffmi qi^^ [... (c. 20-24 groups lost)...] iw^fhr dd n^f 
i.sd tw dy 

iwi^fhr did n^fpi hps 

mtwAc rwi pi My hwi imAc 

ho pr-^i dih lodi snb hr dd nffis^^[t ...] 

[... (c. 20-24 groups lost)... mnf]y. t <n>t-htri m rht grg. ( lo) hr-hiUsn 
hr pi rwd m hno spid nd Pr-lrr 
ist pi lor hsl n [Rbw Mriioy si Ddy ...] 

[... (c. 20-24 groups lost)... m hi]w n ibd 3 smzu szo 1 
hd ti n thn hn^^zo 

ho pzo ir.n pi lor hsy hrw n Rbzo hr tr n ibd 3 smzo sw 3 
in.n^f 

^^ [... (c. 20-24 groups lost).. .]r siio^sn 
[p]r pzo ir.n pi ms^ n hm<fhP nt-Mrhf 
Imn-R'^ hn^!fsn 
Nbzo.ty hr rdid n^sn dr.t 
zi[...] ■ 

^^ [... (c. 20-24 groups lost)... hdbzo hr s]nf^sn nn sp im^sn 
ist Irwy.n (sic) ti pd.zot n hm^f6 zonwd [n] s/cs/c im^s<n> 
dl.w n dmd hr r-^~ [ht?...] 

[... (c. 20-24 groups lost)...] n hisd 
ist zonn^sn hr '/« 

[ho] pi wr hsy n Rbzo ^Jp.(zo) snd.(zo) ib^fbds.(zo) 

^lc<=fpd.w 
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24 put an end to the Pedjuti-shu. 

It is in order to vivify this Hittite land that I have caused grain to be sent in ships. 
Behold, I am the one [to whom] the gods gave all nourishment. 

25 beneath me. 

The King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Baenre-meryamun, 

the Son of Ra Merneptah, Contented-with-Maat, given life. 

"As my ka endures, and as my victory endures, 

I am firmly established as ruler of the two lands and heaven. 

2^ [...Beloved] Land. 

"Amun has assented," so one says in Thebes, 

"Against the Meshwesh has he turned his back, 

[not even] looking at the land of Tjemeh. They ... 

22 [...] commander of bowmen in front thereof, 
in order to destroy the land of Rebu. 

The hand of god being with them did they proceed, 

Amun with them as shields! 

It was commanded [to the land] of Egypt, saying [...] 

25 [.. .marshalling the ranks] in order to make contact (with the enemy) in 14 days. 
Then his majesty saw in a dream, as if a [statue] of Ptah were standing near Pharaoh, l.p.h. 

He was as high ^^ [...] He was saying to him; 

"Seize (it) here!" 

As he was giving the scimitar to him: 

"And expel the foul heart from yourself!" 

Pharaoh, l.p.h., was saying to him: "Now ^° [...] 

[...] infantry and cavalry in rank and prepared before them 
upon the bank in the vicinity of the district of Perire. 

Meanwhile, the wretched enemy chief of [Rebu, Merey, son of Dedy ...] 

[... in the evening of] the third month of Shomu, day 1. 

It was to make contact with them that the day dawned. 

The wretched chief of Rebu came at the third month of Shomu, day 3, 
he having brought [...] 

^2 [..,] in order to guard them. 

The army of his majesty together with his chariotry went forth, 

Amun-Re being with them, 
the Ombite giving them the hand. 

[Every] man... 

^^ [... prostrate in] their (own) blood, without a remnant amongst them. 

Meanwhile, the bowmen of his majesty spent six hours destroying them, 
they being given over to the sword during [combat...]. 

5“^ [...] of the desert land. 

Meanwhile, when they were engaged in fighting, 

the wretched chief of Rebu was terrified, his heart weak, 
finding h im self stretched out [...] 
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. (c. 20-24 groups lost)... tb.ty ipd.t^^flspt^f m shs ■ •] 

hn^^ffn iby.t ss.t [n]t If.wUf 
nrzv phr.w m If.ivUf 

ist snii [... (c. 15 groups lost)...] m hyfm^nditii>fhd^fnbwiffhnw<ffn hsmn 
^pno n hm.Uflsb.wt^fpdAoUf'dii.iv^f 

h.iot nb rn U^m h.w <nh.iv ^i.io [... (c. 15 groups lost)...] r dt r msrfw /m' hiq. 

ist ivnn pi lor hsy n Rbio m shs r w^r r ti^f 

Iw rht rmt in m hrw [... (c. 15 groups lost).. .]n(?) m sh.iot n dm.wt 
1st di st m n snn.io nty hr htri n hm^m-si^sn 

[r hr] m ^ln(io) inxv {sim... (c. 15 groups lost).. .]nb 
biv ptrXwUfhr gn.t blty.zu 
ist wn h pn n kind in-dysn in <h< Md in rk nswdyw 
nn rhAw hsf:^sn [... (c. 12 groups lost)...] h? [i.h]iq nn n [...] 
n inryt si^sn mryt^sn r hwit kind n nb^s 
zvdi n.zo-pr.zo ti mry 
r sddt phty ntr [pn hr nht {?)...] 

[.. .(c. 11 groups lost)...] n mnmv inindy zosty r stp-si ^nh.(zv) zodi.(io) snb.(w) m dd r nty 

hrzv Mrizvy ho.(tv) 

zv^r h^.zoff<n> n<d>szv^f 

sni.(zo) hrd m nfr.zo grh in rzvd(?) 

[...(c. 15 groups lost)...] ihnn hr szo ntr nb hr Kind 
m s'^r.zv i.dd^f 
st ivh.y 
dd.ivt nb 

wdb.io hr tp^f 

bzv rhAzv ^^jn in(zo)d [<nh] 

[... (c. 15 groups lost)... in]k szo in h.zvff 
ir ^nlq^f bn izv^f r tz 

iioff m Jirzv sbi n piy^fins^ 
ntk i.iU.w n r dit sim 
. (c. 16 groups lost)...] Ill U n Tmhzv 
i.dhsn ky r sd^fin sn.zo^fnty hr '^h^fizo^fhr ptr^f 
sdAzv m zor.iv mi-qd^ [sn] 

[... (c. 17 groups lost)...] tz-pdd inn[f]yd nt-htri iiwdyzo nb n ms^ 
zon.w m n<rn hr kfzo 

(c. 17 groups lost)... ^i].zot hr-hd^s[n] dp.(zv) in hny qrnt n hisd Rbw 
hn^ kpw n hist [nb] zvn.iv hn^^o 
in hir.zv hr msti.zo ht [...] 
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35 [... He left] sandals, his bow, his quiver in haste behind [him], 

[...] together with him, through his limbs' desire to flee, 
great terror having encompassed his limbs. 

35 Meanwhile, [...] killing [...] consisting of his possessions, his tribute, his silver, 
his gold, his vessels of bronze, his wife's jewelry, his thrones, his bows, 
his weapons, and all the supplies which he brought from his land 
with oxen, goats, donkeys [...] 

[...] to the palace in order to present them together with the captives. 

Meanwhile, when the wretched chief of Rebu was in haste to flee to his land, 
a number of people from the enemy [...] blows of the daggers. 

Now the chariot warriors, who were upon his majesty's spans, placed themselves 
behind them, 

[in order to] fell with the arrows which were brought to kill [...] every [...] 

It was not seen in the annals of the &zfy-kings. 

When this land of Egypt was in their possession in a state of pestilence 
in the time of the nstof-kings, 

one was not able to repel them [... who plund]ered these [...] 
for the sake of their son and their desire to protect Egypt for her lord, 
so that the temples of the Beloved Land might prosper, and 
in order to relate the strength of [this god upon victory (?)...] 

[...] of the western fortress. Official report to the palace, l.p.h. saying that: 

"The enemy Merey has gone 

It is because of his baseness that his limbs fled, 

having passed by me deep in the night with [his] bowstring [cut?] 

'^ [...] All the gods have felled him on account of Egypt. 

The promises which he said - 
they have failed. 

All which his mouth spoke - 

has turned on his (own) head. 

One does not know his condition of being dead [or alive]. 

'^^ [... Beh]old, he is in his awesome power. 

If he shall live, he will not command, 

he being an enemy, the rebel of his army, 

(who say): "It is you who seizes us, in order to cause [our slaug]hter ... 

'^'^ [... fleeing?] to the land of the Tjemehu. 

It is from amongst his siblings, who fight with him when he sees him, 
that another shall be put in his place, 

with the result that chiefs will be broken up in [their] entirety. 

'^^ [... (c. 17 groups lost)...] officers, infantry, chariotry, and all the veterans of the army 
who'were as narn-troops bearing plunder. 

(c. 17 groups lost)... donkeys] before them loaded with uncircumcised phalli 
of the foreign land of Rebu 

together with the severed hands of [all] the foreign lands which were with them 
in containers and baskets. 
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. (c. 17 groups lost)... hr]yzo n Uf^sn 
1st ti r dr^fm <h><y r hr.t 

dmy.w spi.wt hr nhm nnnn bh.ivt hpr.zvt 
[i]t[no]... 

[... (c. 18 groups lost )...]^o m In.w hr ssd 
r dl.t imi hniffqnn^ 
rht Jnq.w inyt m [t?] pn n Rbw 

hn^ his.wt m nilt.t 


htl..] 

^^ [...(c. 20 groups lost) ...r- lw]dpr-im nMri.n-Pth Htp-hr-nu^.t [Inh Th]mo nty m Pr-irr 
r m dml.w hr.iv n his.t ss 'm Mrl.n-Pth Htp-hr-nu^.t 
[...(c. 20 groups lost)...] hnn m qrnt zl 6 

ms.w wr.io sn.io npiwrn Rbzo hdb.zv inyt my<fsn hnn [m qrnt...] 

[.. .(c. 20 groups lost)... ] Rbzv hdbzv inyt my^sn hnn m qrnt 
dmd ms.zu [.] 

^^ [.. .(c. 20 groups lost) Sr]dn Skrs dqzvs n m his.zvt n pi ym nty bn n^v q [rnt] 

[...(c. 16 groups lost)... qr]nt Skrs 
Ir n 
Tzors 
ir n 
Srdn 

[.. .(c. 20 groups lost)... 'I\qzos nty mn m-di^o qrnt hdb.zv inyt my^sn kp.zv-dr.t 

mn m-di^v [qrnt .] 

[... (c. 16 groups lost)... m]r.zo 

inyA(zo) my^sn hnn m qrnt r pi nty tzv.tzv im 
Irn hnn m qr [nt...] 

[.. .(c. 17 groups lost)... n]iy!^sn kp.zv 
Skrs Tzvrs iy.(zo) nihrzv n Rbzv 
[.. .(c. 20 groups lost)...] Qh[q] Rbzv inyt m sqb.zv-'^nh 
hm.zvt n pi zvr hr.zv n Rbzv in.zvffirm^f 

izv^v ^nh Rbzv zt.t 12 

dmd inyt [m sqr.zv-mh ...] [• • •] 

[.. .(c. 20 groups lost)...] 9,376 

h^.zv n r-^-ht zvn m dr.Uzv inyt m hiqzv 

hint sf.zvt Mszvs 9,111 


6,359 

[...] 

[...] 
zi 222 
dr.t 250 
zi742 
dr.t 790 
[...] 

[...] 

zi 6,111 

[...] 

zi 2,362 

[...] 

zi218 
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. (c. 17 groups lost)...] the enemies of their land. 

Now the entire land was rejoicing to heaven, 

the towns and nomes acclaiming because of these marvels which have happened. 
The river ... 

. (c. 18 groups lost)...] their [...] as tribute underneath the window of appearances, 
to let his majesty see that he is victorious. 

List of the plrmder which was brought from that land of Rebu 

together with the foreign lands which it brought [with it] likewise. 

[Their] things ... 

^^ [.. .c. 17 groups lost...] between the fortified plantation of 

"Memeptah, Contented-with-Maat, He-Who-Surrounds-the-Tjehenu" which is in 


Perire, and the forts of the high desert beginning with 
"Memeptah, Contented-with-Maat[...]" 

^° [... ] phalli with foreskins; 6 men 

children of the chiefs and brothers of the chief of Rebu who 

were slain and their phalli [with foreskins] carried off[.] 

[...] (?) of the Rebu slain and their phalli with foreskins carried off 6,359 

total of the great chiefs [.] [ ] 

[... Sher]den, Shekelesh, Akawasha from the foreign lands of the sea who 

did not have fore [skins...] [ ] 

[... fore]skins Shekelesh 222 men 

amounting to; 250 hands 

Tursha 742 men 

amounting to; 790 hands 

Sherden [....] [ ] 

^^ [... Aka]washa who did not have foreskins who were slain and their 

hands carried off, because they did not have [foreskins .] 

[...] pyramids 

so that their phalli with foreskins might be carried off to the place where 

One (the king) was: 6,111 men 

amoimting to uncircumcised pha®® [Hi....] [ ] 

[... ] their hands. 2,362 men 

Shekelesh and Tursha who came as enemies with the Rebu. [ ] 

[...] Qeheq and Rebu who were brought as captives: 218 men 

Wives of the fallen chief of Rebu whom he brought with him, 

they being alive: 12Rebu 

women 

Total who were brought [as captives....] [.] 

58r..i 9,376 


weapons of combat which were in their hands brought as plunder: 

copper swords of the Meshwesh: 9,111 
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[...(c. 20 groups lost),., ssr.w n Rbiv(?)] 
htr.iv wn hr pi hnv n Rbw hn^ m ms.iv n Rbw Imjt 
^nh-^ 

Iht [inp m-^^sn ... (c. 17 groups lost)...] Mszos 
<]p>q hm^f<nh wdi snb wn hr m hnv n Rbw 
mnmn.t sbn 
^nh.iv 

[...(c. 20 groups lost)...] sbn 
hd tb.zv n sivr 

[tip]r rhd.wt sf[t] kt.[iv] mdrn.zv mh^q.w hn.io Sbn 
zvh.tw [...] 

[...(c. 20 groups lost)...] IzvAzv hr dlt h.t m pi ihy mytnx) Im.iv qrmt 
nbi^sn nszvt iR.(iv) ^nh ivdi snb m zvsJj.t ^h.t 
Izv 

^^ [... (c. 20 groups lost)...] hm^f ^nh zodi snb (m) h^y hr mUff 
ir.nffhpr.(io) 

hm.zv [n pr 'j] mh zodi snb m h^y r hry 
pi sms.w m Ur.ty [...] 

..(c. 20 groups lost)... n] nfnv ir.n R< n kid 
did nhy(?) ^sn r dd 
m ntr dd plity 

din mry<ffnswt blty Bi-n-R'^ mrl-hnn 
Si R( Mri.n-Pth Htp-hr-MT.t ^nh wdi snb 
^^ [.. .(c. 14 groups lost)...] dmd [s]f m bik.zo m hniv piy^^sn dml 
Ks mlt.t hr lnzv(?) 


120,214 

12 

1,307 

[.,.] 

64 

<...> 

3,174 


hrzv dizvd <^>mzu^fm dr.td m rnp.t [n]t-« 

[...(c. 6 groups lost)...] pr^fn nhh(?) [...] rmt 
[(c. 15 groups lost) ... pi\y^zvr hrfii [.. .]bik.w^fr tnzv rnp.t m zp[y].f 
Inj hi(y.t) 'j m [tp.zvf^s]n 

[did] pi nty <nh.(iv) r mh ri.zv-[pr.]w 
. .(at least 3 groups lost?)...] m-bih 
nfr n km.t 

wsb rmt [...] Rbw r-drdj. .. (4 or 5 groups lost)...] 
piy^^sn zur hrzv iv^r.(zo) r htd 
dlwd m[hzvtff]smi szv 
Iry sw m s(s)flzvdt.(zv) ml ipd.zv 
dizvd ti ^* [.. .(at least 3 groups lost?)...] myd hr.w 
swkm.(zv) [tj] qiymsdri?) [...(c. 4-5 groups lost)...] [...] tiv 
ntry.zvy sw 

swm [...]n ntr nb ntzo ms (w)i m r nb ty' n Km.t 
hiy thy {n]i nhp hr^s hr nsy.td 
hs[y ...] Pth 
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62 


. arrows of the Rebu(?)] 120,214 

spans which carried the enemy of Rebu 

and the chiefs of Rebu, they being alive: 12 

Things [which they brought with them...] Meshwesh. 

<plunder> of his majesty from fighting the enemy of Rebu: 

mixed cattle 1,309 

goats <.> 

various [...] 64 

silver drinking vessels [.] 

hpr-vessels, rhd-Yessels, swords, /cf-vessels, weapons(?), razors, 
and various vessels: 3,174 

apart from [....] 

[...] Fire was placed in the camp; their tents were ashes. 

Their lord, the king, l.p.h., appeared in the broad hall of the palace. 

^^ [... the army (?) of] his majesty, l.p.h., rejoice at seeing him, 

(because) what he has done has succeeded! 

The servants [of Pharaoh], l.p.h., are rejoicing to heaven, 
and the followers on both sides [...] 

[...] of the perfection which Re made for my ka. 

I shall cause that they ''supplicate'' saying: 

"It is god who gives the power, 

his beloved, the King of Upper and Lower Egypt Baenre-meryamtm, 
the Son of Re, Merneptah, Contented-with-Maat, l.p.h. having caused [. 
[...] united them as workers in their towns, 

Kush likewise bearing tribute. 

The enemy whom I force to understand is in my hand yearly, the custom(?) [.. 
[.. .]his domain of eternity(?) [...] 

[.. .hi]s chief bearing [...] his tribute every year from the remainder. 

[So that I might make] the survivor fill the temples, 

has great slaughter been made amongst [their leaders]. 

[...] previously (?). 

It goes well with Egypt, 

with the result that the people respond: "[...] Rebu in its entirety [...]" 

"Their fallen chief fled before me. 

I caused [his tribe] to kill him; 

he is one made into ashes and fettered like birds. 

I caused the land [...] [.. .chief of(?)] my enemies— 

He was finished off, with the result that [the land] was exalted, 
ear (?) [...] 


How divine is he! 

He is the [...] of every god. 

It is they who bore me to be the sole lord of Egypt, 

so that the attacker of those who care for it (Egypt) will fall during my kingship, 
praised of(?) Ptah 
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[.. .(at least 3 groups lost?)...] mrl-Imn ^nh wdi snb 

i.dr hfty.w^ffqi h nb r dA<^f -• • (c- 4-5 groups lost)...] 
nht hps r pd-wt psd-t 

i.dhu Siuth nht qni n Hr m rm^.t hwl [pd.wt psd.t] 

nswt-blty Bi-n-R^ mrl-Imn si R' Mrl.n-Pth Htp-hr-Mi^.t ^nh ivdi snb 
Ink [...] 

^° [.. .(at least 3 groups lost?)...] pi ms.t id IwA m si smsiv hr st Gb 
sspA h.t n [nswt?...] 

[...(c. 4-5 groups lost)...] qn nn U.tw^f 
zunw m Rbw.w hr ivnvi bln r Irr^v hr kind 
ptr hrAl] sn smiA sn Inv m mr.iv 
ptr st 

[...(at least 3 groups lost?)...] myA nfnv 'SMf m h.t n p^.t 
ih.k(iv) n^Hv r It miot ms.tl(?) [...(c. 4-5 groups lost)...] 
ml l.dlA Ti-mry m <s>§ m Itrzo 
mry ivl rmt ml mryA st 

rdlAw ni^sn Uw r my^sn nl.ivt 
nhmAw hr rnA m p.t U.iv 
^^ [...(at least 3 groups lost?) ...]n^tn rhy.t 
ddyAw nA hsy hr myA mtr 
[...(c. 11 groups lost?)...] gmwf^sn 
Ir hilvA nfnv m n n d^miv ml m ih.xvt IrrwA n^^sn 
Iw im^.t [...] df 

^^ [...(at least 3 groups lost?)...] mnAn dsy nn 

nswt blty Bi-n-R^ mrl-Imn si R< Mrl.n-Pth Htp-hr-Mi^.t [^nh wdi snb] 

ddt.n m^biy.(t) tmm.tl m swis nb mnh It ti.wy 

nswt-blty Bi-n-R^ mrl-Imn si R' Mrl.n-Pth Htp-hr-Mi^.t <nh wdi snb 
dd<nv 

^.ivy sthpr nkm.t [...] 

. (at least 3 groups lost?)... dr]i.ra ^i.w m nt[y] m-bih<m 
bw [ptr] mym It.w [...] bli.t r-' m sdm m-dl kt-hiv w^.(w) 

Rbw ml spr Inw m [kf]<zv 
dlAi hpnv^sn ml snhm.w 

ml.t nb hnr.(w) m <n>iy=^sn [hi.wt] 

[... (up to 14 groups lost)...] nhm 
dlAc hi.ty [n(?)] zl nb m h.Hf 
Iw^w r htp (m) bw 

[...] hryt.tiv [...] ki.zvAc m n si^ sdrm m rsw.t r tr nb 
liv wn bw-[nfr/nb (?)... (up to 15 groups lost)...] 
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his son Baenre-meryamun, l.p.h. 

Who subdues his enemies. Who tears up every land entirely. 

[.,.] victory of Re, a khepesh-sword against the Nine Bows. 

It is to the Horus Who-Rejoices-in-Maat, who strikes [the Nine Bows], 
that Seth gives victory and valor. 

The King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Baenre-meryamun 
the son of Re, Memeptah, Contented-with-Maat, l.p.h. 

"I am one who [...] 

^° [...] the one who bore me, while I am the eldest son upon the throne of Geb. 

I having received the office of [king?...] 

[... ] valorous [... ] it shall not be seized. 

These Libyans plotted evil in order to act against Egypt. 

Behold, 1 felled them, I slew them, (they) being turned into pyramids (of corpses). 

Behold, [...] 

^^ [...] My prodigious perfection is recognized by the nobles. 

I am more effective for them than the father and a mother who bore [...], 
according as I have caused the Beloved Land to move freely on the River. 

The people shall love me as I shall love them, 
breath being given to them at their cities, 

so that my name is exalted in heaven and earth. 

^^ [...] kindness to the people, 

so that one says to me praises because of my rectitude. 

[... ] which they formd. 

My reign has passed beautifully in the mouth of the young generation, 
in as much as the benefactions which I did for them were great, 
while Maat [...] 

^^ [...] May you yourselves see! There is no boasting! 

The King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Baenre-meryamun 
the son of Re, Merneptah Contented-with-Maat, l.p.h. 

What the entire Cormcil of Thirty said, adoring the beneficent lord, 

who seizes the two lands the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Baenxe-meryamim, 
the son of Re, Merneptah, Contented-with-Maat, l.p.h., as they say: 

"How great is it, what has happened for Egypt! 

^^ [... valorous] and great things are those before us. 

Our fathers did not [witness...] a marvel nor hear from others alone. 

Rebu is like a petitioner who is brought as a captive. 

You have caused them to become like locusts, 

every road being strewn with their [corpses (?)...] rescue. 

You have placed the heart of every man in his body; 

they will be at rest (in) old age. 

[...] terror [...] your provisions are in the mouth imtil we sleep in joy, at any time, 
when [everyone/goodness (?)] was [...] 
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[...] n[i]yifk shr.w [m]nh.w }i(^).ioy hr [...] sht{y .,.] 
yi hniio hr sp nb r pr dri 
ih sdm m my^ wsb 

. (up to 14 groups lost)...] rn^k r nhh si^-m p.t r [hot]n 
ho bn gr ir n[iy^>k] nht hr gnwt 
[...] rnp.wt ml Tm 
loih h^k wih hr.t-tpA 
hn biv mum st 

[... (up to 12 groups lost)...] 

'n dr.t nt hno [hr] nlw.tff 
in siffntr.y s^nh rn[^f... ] 

[ss Mrln-Pth] Htp-hr-[M^i.t] ^nh.(io) wdi.(zo) snb.(w) 
pi [hqi(?) i.]dlw Pr^ n ti-mry 

nsiut bity Ei-n-R< mrl-Tmn si Mrln-Pth Htp-hr-Mi^.t ^nh.(io) wdiXw) snb.(io) 

[...(up to 12 groups lost)...]<^f hr pi nod Imnt.t mlt.t hio.t-ntr n ntr nb ntr.t nb[.t...] 
[... inb] n Inr sphr m hi nb [m] ssr d.t 
nsiot-blty Bi-n-R^ mrl-Tmn si R^ Mrl.n-Pth Htp-hr-Mi^.t dl ^nh ml R^ [d.t] 










[...] Your excellent plans are exalted because [...] rampart[s...] 

One who buttresses at every occasion more than a fortified enclosure. 

Hearkening to their replies is effective! 

. May] your name [endure] forever reaching from the sky to the groimd, 
for [your] victories upon the annals shall not be [erased(?) ...] 

[... May you be given] years like Atum. 

As the one who is upon your brow endures, so may you your ka endure! 

Had we not witnessed them^® [....] necropolis. 

Who turns away the hand of one who descends [upon] his city. 

It is his divine son who enlivens [his] name 

[the son of Re,] Merne[ptah] Contented-with-[Maat], l.p.h. 
the [ruler(?)] whom Pre gave to the Beloved Land. 

The King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Baenre-meryamun 
the son of Re, Merneptah Contented-with-Maat, l.p.h. 

[...] upon the western bank, likewise the temple of every god and every goddess [...] 
[...] stone wall, copied in every office [as] a writing for eternity. 

The King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Baenre-meryamun 

the son of Re, Lord of Glorious Appearances Merneptah Contented-with-Maat, 
given life like Re forever! 
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Abbreviations 



adj. 

adjective 

iid.t 

n. "pestilence," 39 

adv. 

adverb 

hj 

vb. "to come," 12, 56 

aux. 

auxiliary 

iiv 

vb. "to come," 1,22, 31, 41 

dem. 

demonstrative 

izv 

part. 8 (twice), 26, 28, 29 

div. 

divinity 


(thrice), 34 (restored), 37,43 
(twice), 44,57,59,62 (twice). 

ethn. 

ethnonym 


70, 72, 75 (twice), 77 

loc. 

locality 

Izvlzv 

n. "dog," 23 

n. 

noun 

dzvnzv 

loc. "Heliopolis," 6 

part. 

particle 

Izvty 

negative relative adj. 8,23 

PN 

personal name 

Izvtn 

n. "ground," 77 (partly 
restored) 

prep. 

preposition 

Izvdt 

vb. (?) "fetter," 67 

pron. 

pronoun 

ib 

n. "heart," 22,34 

vb. 

Glossary 

verb 

hn 

ym 

dmn 

adv. "there," 55 

n. "sea," 52 

div. "Amun," 2,26,27 

I 


dmn-R^ 

div. "Amun-Re," 32 

nv<r> 

vb. "to tremble," 17 

Imn.ty 

adj. "western," 15,41, 79 

ibd 

n. "month," 19,31 (twice) 

in 

part. 19, 78 (see also m) 

iby.t 

n. "desire," 35 

in.zo 

n. "produce," 48, 65 

ipd 

n. "bird," 17, 67 

ini 

(uncertain) 

vb. "to fetch," 14, 23, 31, 36, 

ih 

adj. "effective," 76 

39,48 (twice), 50, 51, 54, 55, 

ih 

vb. "to be effective," 71 


57 (thrice), 58,59, 74 

ih.t 

n. "benefaction," 72 

inb 

n. "wall," 79 (mostly 
restored) 

iS 

vb. "to hurry," 35 

dnb-ity 

loc. "Ineb-iti," 6 

ity 

loc. "Ati Canal," 7 

inr 

n. "stone," 79 

dp 

1 

vb. "to load," 46 

ink 

vb. "to surround," 9,49 
(partly restored) 

h.t 

n. "mound," 4 

ink 

first person independent 
pron. 16,24, 69 

h.t 

n. "office," 70 

ir 

prep, "as for," 2,43 

lilV 

hw.tyiv 

n. "old age," 75 (uncertain, 
maybe vb.) 
n. "veterans," 45 

iry 

adv. "thereof," 27 
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Irl 

vb. "to do, make, act," 4, 7, 

^nh 


10,17, 31, 32,33,53 (twice). 

di 


55, 63, 64, 66, 67, 70 (thrice). 


72 (twice), 77 

%t 

Irm 

prep, "with," 57 


ihy/lhr 

n. "tent," 7,15, 62 

.»T « 

Ih.iv 

n. "cattle," 8 

ihnn 

n. unknown meaning, 42 


isb.t 

n. "throne," 36 


ispt 

n. "quiver," 35 


\st 

proclitic part. 2,15,29 



(partly restored), 30,33,34, 

36,37,38, 39,47 

W 

Iqzos 

eth. "Akawasha," 1,14, 52, 


54 

w 

it 

n. "father, forefather" 2,17, 
71,74 


it 

n. "grain," 24 


itrw 

n. "river," 19, 47 (partly 
restored), 71 

w 

it 

vb. "to seize," 70, 73 

lOi.t 

itr.ty 

n. "two sides," 63 

WiWi 

ih 

vb. "to steal, to seize" 24,43 

wih 



Wis.t 

< 

n. "condition," 11,42, 59 

wid 


(1) adj. "great," 19 
(restored), 35, 51, 66, 72, 73, 

(2) n. "great (thing, one)" 15, 

wi 


74 

wh.tw 

9 

n. "donkey," 37 (restored) 

10^ 

9.f 

n.fem. "donkey," 46 (partly 


restored) 



vb. "to boast," 73 



n. "jewelry," 36 

w^r 


vb. "to understand," 16, 65 

tun 


vb. "to turn back," 78 


<nh 

(1) vb. "to live," 43,57,59, 

wnw.t 


66, (2) n. "life," 5 (in phrase 
tno n ^nti), 11,21 (see also 
compound sqb-^nh) 

zvnn 


n. "goat/' 37, 60 
n. "palace/' 37 
n.fem. "palace/' 62 

(1) vb, "to fight," 22,34,44,60 

(2) n. "warrior," 14 
n. "arrow," 36, 39 

(1) vb. "to stand," 10,19,28, 

(2) aux.vb. 34 (twice), (3) n. 
"position, state," 39 
verbal prefix, 28 

adj. "multitudinous," 71 
vb. "to enter," 19 


third person pi. suffix 
pron. 8, 9 (twice), 19, 22 
(twice), 23, 26,27, 31, 37,46, 
48,52,54 (twice), 57, 58, 59, 
62, 70, 71,76 
n. "district," 20 

n. "road," 11 
vb. "to plot," 70 

vb. "to endure," 25 (twice), 

77 (twice) 

loc. "Thebes," 26 

adj. "prosperous," 4 

first person dependent 
pron. 68 (uncertain), 70 
(uncertain), 71 
prep, "apart from," 61 

indefinite article, "one, a," 
28 

vb. "to be alone," 74 

adj. "sole," 68 

vb. "to flee," 37,41,67 

preterite converter, 10,39, 
70,75 

n. "hour," 33 

vb. "to be," 21,34,37,45,46, 
58,59 
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zvr 

n. "chief/'13,22,23,30,31, 

34,37,44,50 (twice), 57,66,67 

wrs 

vb. "to spend the day," 16,22 

whi 

vb. "to fail," 42 

whi.t 

n. "oasis," 20 

wif 

n. "fish," 23 

wh 

vb. "to seek," 22 

wsh.t 

n. "broad hall," 62 

wsb 

vb. "to answer, champion," 
9, 67, 76 

ivsh 

n. "response," 76 

losby.t 

n. "response," 17 

losty 

n. "official report," 41 

wdl 

vb. "to proceed, advance," 
12,18,27 

wd 

vb. "to command" 27 

wdi 

vb. "to prosper," 40 

lod^ 

vb. "to judge," 5 

ivdb 

vb. "to turn back," 42 

h 


hixo 

n. "power," 43 

Bhn-R< 

nomen of Merneptah, 2,3, 

mrl-lmn 

25,64, 69, 73 (twice), 78 
(twice), 79 

bik 

n. "taxes," 66 

bik 

n. "servant, worker," 65 

bh.t 

n. "marvel," 47, 74 

bin 

adj. "bad," 70 

bity 

n. "king of Lower Egypt," 9, 
39 

bw 

negative part., 12,17,23,39, 
42, 74, 77 

bn 

negative, part. 9,17, 26 
' (restored), 43,52, 77 

bstw 

n. "rebel," 18 

bds 

vb. "to be weak," 34 

V 


p.t 

n. "sky," 71, 77 


pi 

masc. sing. def. art. 3,16,24, 
26, 29 (twice), 30 (twice), 31, 
32, 34,37,49, 50, 52, 55, 57, 
59, 62, 63, 66, 70, 76, 78, 79 

Pr< 

div., "Pre," 78 

pny 

masc. possessive pron., 22 
(partly restored), 23 (partly 
restored), 43, 65, 66 (partly 
restored), 67 

p^.t 

n. "nobles," 10, 71 

pw 

copula pron., 31, 32 

pn 

dem. adj. 2, 24,39,48 

prl 

vb. "to go forth," 32 

pr 

n. "enclosure," 66, 76 

Pr-irr 

loc. "Perire," 15, 30,49 

pr-^i 

n. "Pharaoh," 28, 29, 63 
(restored) 

Pr-birst 

loc. "Perbarset," 7 

pr-im 

n. "fortified plantation," 49 

ph 

vb. "to reach," 15,20 

phty 

n. "strength," 2,5,10, 41, 64 

phrr 

n. "runner," 14 

phr 

vb. "to go around," 35 

ptr 

vb. "to see," 39,44, 74 

ptr 

proclitic part. 70 (twice) 

Pth 

div. "Ptah," 28,68 

pd 

vb. "to be stretched out," 34 

pd-t 

n. "bow," 35,36 

pdio.t 

n. "bowmen," 9,11,12,13, 
33 

pd-iot psd-t 

n. "Nine Bows," 8,18, 69 
(twice, once restored) 

Pdivty-Siv 

£ 

eth. "Pedjuti-shu," 24 

J 

f 

third person masc. sing, 
suffix pron., passim 

fil 

vb. "to lift," 66 

fh 

vb. "to fetter," 4 (restored) 

fqi 

vb. "to tear up," 69 
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m 


m 

prep, "m, from, as," passim 

m 

part., 64 (see also In) 


prep, "opposite," 9 

m-hih 

prep, "before, in the 
presence of," 7, 67, 74 

m-lnt 

prep, "in front," 27 

m-si 

prep, "behind," 38 

m-di 

prep, "because, by means of, 
with," 8, 27, 39,55 (twice). 


74 

mi 

n. "lion," 15 

mu 

vb. "to see," 3, 26, 28,48, 63, 
73 (partly restored), 77 

Mi^.t 

div. "Maat," 69, 72 

ml 

prep, "like, as," 15,17 
(twice), 23,28 (twice), 44,67, 
71 (twice, once partly 
restored), 72, 74 (twice), 77 

mit.t 

prep, "likewise," 48, 65, 79 

mi-qd 

prep, phrase, "entire," 44 

mlt 

n. "road," 74 

imhiy.(t) 

n. "Council of Thirty," 73 

mmdil 

n. "tribute," 36 

mw.t 

n. "mother," 71 

mio.t 

n. "death," 21,42 

mn 

negation of existence, 54 
(twice) 

mnl 

vb. "to herd," 16 

mn.t 

adv. "daily," 22 

mnfy.t 

n. "infantry," 12,30,45 

mnmn.t 

n. "cattle," 60 

mnnio 

n. "fortress," 19,41 

mnh 

adj. "beneficent, excellent," 
73,76 

mri 

vb. "to love," 21,40, 64, 71 
(twice) 

mn/ 

n. "beloved one," 64 


Mrl.n-Pth 

pre-nomen of Memeptah, 2, 

Htp-hr- 

3,25,49 (twice in toponyms). 

M^c.t 

64,73 (twice), 78 (twice), 79 

mry.t 

n. "desire," 40 

n-mnjt 

prep, "for the sake of," 40 

mr 

n. "pyramid," 8, 55, 70 

Mriyio 

PN "Merey," 1 (restored), 

13, 31 (restored), 41 

mh 

vb. "to fill," 22, 66 

mh.tyw 

n. nisbe "northerners," 1 

mh^q 

n. "razor," 61 

ms 

vb. "to present," 37 

msl 

vb. "to bear," 68, 70, 71 

ms 

n. "chief," 51,59 

ms.zo 

n. "children," 17, 50 

mstl 

n. "basket," 46 

msdl 

vb. "to hate," 21 

msdr 

n. "ear," 68 

ms^ 

n. "army," 9, 32,43,45 

Mkvs 

ethn. "Meshwesh," 26, 58, 

60 

mk 

part. 24,43 (restored) 

mid 

vb. "to protect," 6,10 

mk 

n. "ship," 24 

mtr 

n. "rectitude," 72 

mtr 

vb. "to bear witness," 20 

mtr 

n. "scout," 11 

mdrn 

n. "weapon (?)," 61 

n 


m 

plural definite article, 38 
(twice), 42,44,49,52,59,60, 
70, 72, 74 

m 

pi. copula pron., 68 

my 

plural possessive article 8, 
11, 50,51,54,55,56, 62, 68, 
71 (twice), 74 (twice), 76 
(twice) 

nlw.t 

n. "city," 6, 71, 78 
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n'i 

vb. "to be kind/' 72 

N'^rn 

ethn. "Narn/' 45 

nwl 

vb. "to defend/' 8 

nbio 

n. "gold," 36 

Nhiv.ty 

div. "the Ombite," 32 

nb 

n. "lord," 16,40, 62, 68,73 

nb 

adj. "all, each, every," 1,3 
(twice), 4,5,8,11,12,14 
(twice), 18 (thrice), 24,36, 

39, 42 (twice), 45,68, 74, 75 
(twice), 76, 79 (thrice) 

nfr 

adj. "good," 2,12,17, 67 

nfr.iv 

n. "perfection," 41 (in 
phrase nfr.w grh), 64, 71, 72 

nn 

dem. pron. "these," 19,40, 

47 

nn 

negative part., 20,21, 33, 40, 
70,73 

nnv 

n. "terror," 35 

nhp 

vb. "to care for," 68 

nhm 

vb. "to rejoice," 47, 71 

nhl 

vb. "to supplicate," 64 
(uncertain) 

nhm 

vb. "to save," 75 

nhh 

n. "eternity," 66 (uncertain), 
77 

nht 

n. "victory," 25 (restored), 

69 (twice), 77 

nswt 

n. "king," 8,10, 62 

nsw.tyw 

n. "kings of Upper Egypt," 
20, 39 

nsy.t 

n. "kingship," 68 

nqm 

vb. "to suffer," 4 

nty 

rel. adj. "who, which," 16,28 
(in compound ml nty), 38, 

44,49,52,54, 55, 66, 68, 74 

ntw 

third person pi. 
independent pron., 68 

nt-^ 

n. "custom, treaty," 65 

nt-htri 

see htrl 
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ntk 

second person sing, 
independent pron., 43 

ntr 

n. "god," 2,3,24, 27,41,42, 
64, 68, 79 

ntr.t 

n. "goddess," 79 

ntr.y 

adj. "divine," 68, 78 

ndsw 

n. "baseness," 41 

r 


r 

prep, "to, towards, against," 
passim 

r-hit 

prep, "in front," 67 

n 

n. "mouth," 22,42, 72, 75 

n-' 

part, "as well as," 74 

n-pr 

n. "temple," 40, 66 

r-<-ht 

n. "combat," (partly 
restored) 58 

r-kud 

prep, "between," 49 

r-nty 

prep, "that," 13,41 

r-qiho 

prep, "near," 28 

r-dd 

prep, "that," 16, 64 

R< 

div. "Re," 64, 69 (see also 
Pre) 

r< 

n. "day," 18 

rivi 

vb. "to expel," 29 

nod 

n. "bank," 30, 79 

nod 

n. "bowstring," 41 
(uncertain) 

nod 

vb. "to be firm," 25 

Rbzv 

loc. "Rebu," 13, 27,31, 34, 
37,46,48,50, 51,56, 57 
(thrice), 59 (twice), 60, 67, 
70,74 

rmt 

n. "people," 38, 66, 67, 71 

rn 

n. "name," 71, 77, 78 

rnpl 

adj. "youthful," 2 

rnp.t 

n. "year," 65,66, 77 

rhd 

n. "vessel," 61 

rh 

vb. "to know," 17,20,40,42 
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rhy.t 

n. "common people/' 10,21 
(partly restored), 72 

hm 

n. "majesty," (in expression 
Jpn¥), 15, 28,32, 33, 38,48, 

rht 

n. "list, number, rank," 30, 


60, 63 


37,48 

hm.t 

n. "wife, woman," 14, 36, 57 

rszf 

n. "dream," 28 

hms 

vb. "to sit, to occupy," 8,19, 

rsiv.t 

n. "joy," 75 


23 

rk 

n. "time," 4,39 

hint 

n. "copper," 58 

Rkiv 

ethn. "Lukka," 1,14 

hn^ 

prep, "together with," 13, 

27, 31, 32 (twice), 35,37,46 

rdl 

vb. "to give, to cause, to 
allow," 5,10,16,21,24 (twice). 


(twice), 48 (twice, once 
restored), 59 


29,32,33,38,43,44,48,62,64 
(thrice), 65,67 (twice), 69,71 

hniv 

n. "vessel," 36, 61 

h 

(twice), 74,75,78 

tpin 

n. "phallus," 46, 50 (twice, 
once restored), 51, 55 (twice) 

M 

vb. "to descend," 13, 68, 78 

hry 

adj. "upper," 49 


(partly restored) 

lp‘ 

prep, "upon, because," 

hiio 

n. "time, vicinity, reign," 8, 

hr 

passim 


20,30, 72 

n. "face," 12 

hn 

vb. "to nod, assent," 26 

Hr 

div. "Horus," 10, 69 

hn 

vb. "to support," 76 

hr.t 

n. "heaven," 47, 63 

hnn 

part, "if," 77 

hr.t-tp 

n. "uraeus," 77 

hrw 

n. "day," 12,19, 28 

hry.t 

n. "terror," 5, 75 

h 


hsi 

vb. "to praise," 68, 72 

hi 

prep, "behind, aroxmd," 26, 

hsmn 

n. "bronze," 36 

Imv 

35 (partly restored) 
n. "excess," 21 

hcji 

htrl 

n. "ruler," 16 (restored), 25 

n. "span, horses," 38,59 

hity 

n. "heart," 21, 23,29, 75 

nt-htrl 

n. "chariotry," 11, 30, 32,45 

hiq 

(1) vb. "to plunder," 40 

htp 

(partly restored), (2) n. 
"plunder," 37,48, 58, 60 

vb. "to be peaceful, to rest," 
75 


(partly restored) 

hd 

n. "silver," 36, 61 

¥ 

n. "limb," 35 (twice), 41 

hd 

vb. "to brighten," 31 

M 

vb. "to rejoice," 47, 63 
(twice), 69, 76 

h 

n. "fire," 62 

hw.t-ntr 

n. "temple," 79 

h.t 

hwi 

vb. "to strike," 69 

¥ 

n. "office," 79 

hzoi 

adj. "foul," 29 

hiiy.t) 

n. "slaughter," 66 

hivn 

vb. "to rob, plunder," 18,19 

hp 

vb. "to abandon," 8,18,26 

Ipn 

n. "servant," 63 

hiiv 

him 

n. "evening," 31 (restored) 

vb. reflexive "to prostrate 
(oneself)," 4 
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bs.t 

n. "foreign land," 3,13,14, 
18,34, 46 (twice), 48,49,52 

by 

n. "heaven," 25 

¥ 

vb. "to appear," 62 

If XV 

n. "weaponry," 58 

w 

vb. "to rage," 15 

hwl 

vb. "to protect," 6,40 

hpr 

vb. "to become, happen," 9, 
47, 63,73, 74 

hps 

n. "scimitar," 2 (partly 
restored), 29, 69 

bfty 

n. "enemy," 69 

hfniv 

n. "hundreds of thousands," 
12 

hnr 

vb. "to scatter," 74 

hr 

vb. "to fall," 38 (partially 
restored), 42, 67, 70 

hr 

vb. "to say," 26 

hrw 

n. "enemy," 13, 31, 38 
(restored), 41,43,47 
(partially restored), 56,57, 
59, 60, 65, 68 

hsf 

vb. "to repel," 40 

ht 

prep, "throughout," 22 

ht 

n. "thing," 36,46,48,59 

HU 

b 

loc. "Khatti," 24 

h.t 

n. "belly, stomach," 21,22, 
23,71, 75 

hr 

n. "container," 46 

hn 

n. "tent," 62 

m-hnw 

prep, "inside," 65 

hr 

prep, "under," 3,12, 25,45, 
48,59, 63, 65, 68 

hr-ht 

prep, "before," 30,46 

hr.t 

n. "necessity," 22 

hr.t-ntr 

n. "necropolis," 78 

hrd 

n. "child," 14 


hsy 

adj. "wretched," 13, 30 
(partly restored), 31, 34, 37 

hdb 

vb. "to kill," 50,51,54 

S 


s.t 

n. "place, throne," 10,44, 70 

Si 

n. "protection," 3 

Si.t 

n. "daughter," 69 

Si 

n. "son," 13, 40, 70, 78 

SilV 

vb. "to guard," 32 

zl 

n. "man," 18 (restored), 23, 
32, 50, 53 (twice), 55,56,57, 
75 

zi.t 

n. "woman," 57 

s^nh 

vb. "to enliven," 10,17, 24, 
78 

s^rq 

vb. "to finish, to put an end 
to," 24 (partly restored) 

sw 

third person masc. 
dependent pron. 4,10, 26 
(restored), 42,43, 67 (twice), 
68 (thrice) 

siv 

n. "day," 31 (twice) 

SlViS 

vb. "to adore," 73 

swr 

vb. "to drink," 61 

SXVgi 

adj. "foolish," 17 

Swth 

div. "Seth," 69 

siodi 

vb. "to keep safe," 6 

sbnj.t 

n. "instruction," 11 
(restored) 

sbi 

vb. "to conduct," 12 

sbl 

n. "rebel," 43 

sbty 

n. "rampart," 76 

sp 

n. "occasion," 76 

sp 

n. "remainder," 33 

spy.t 

n. "remainder," 66 

spi.t 

n. "region, nome," 30, 47 

spr 

n. "petitioner," 74 

sphr 

vb. "to copy," 79 
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sf.t 

n. "sword," 58, 61 

stp-ss 

n. "palace," 41 

smi 

vb. "to kill," 36, 39,43 

sd 

vb. "to break up," 44 


(restored), 67 (partly 
restored), 70 

sdm 

vb. "to hear," 16, 74, 76 

smh 

vb. "to cause to forget," 5 

sdr 

vb. "to sleep," 5, 75 

smsiv 

adj. "eldest," 70 

sdd 

vb. "to relate," 40 

sn 

third person pi. suffix pron.. 

V 

S 



9,15, passim 

Si 

n. "pasture," 8 

sn 

n. "sibling," 44, 50 


prep, "until, to" 49, 75, 77 

sni 

vb. "to pass by," 41 

s'r 

n. "promise," 42 

snf 

n. "blood," 33 (partly 
restored) 

s^d.w 

n. "dunes," (uncertain) 20 

snmj 

n. "chariot warrior," 38 

shn 

adj. "mixed," 60, 61 (twice) 

snhn 

n. "locust," 74 

smvo 

n. "Shomu," 13,31 (twice) 

snd 

(1) n. "fear," 3, (2) vb. "to 

smsio 

n. "follower," 63 


fear," 34 

Srdn 

ethn. "Sherden," 1,14, 52 

shn 

vb. "to deploy," 11 


(partly restored), 53 

sh.t 

n. "field," 15,19 

ssp 

vb. "to recieve," 70 

sh.t 

n. "blow," 38 

Skrs 

ethn. "Shekelesh," 1,14,52, 
53,56 

slir 

n. "plan, manner," 5, 23, 76 

Shm 

loc. "Shakana Canal," 7 

sJjs 

vb. "to hasten," 35, 37 

sdl 

vb. "to seize," 29 

ssf 

n. "ashes," 67 (written as sf) 

sdi 

n. "artificial lake," 7 

ss 

n. "writing," 79 



ss 

vb. "to move freely," 71 
(partly restored) 

qi 

n. "height," 28 

ssm 

vb. "to guide," 11 

qd 

vb. "to be high, exaulted," 

68 

Ssm-ti.wy 

loc. "He-who-guides-the- 
Two-Lands," 9 

qni 

vb. "to be valorous," 48 

ssd 

n. "window of 

qn 

n. "valor," 69, 70 


appearances," 48 

qr< 

n. "shield," 27 

sqb-’^nh 

n. "captive," 57 

qrmtl 

n. "ashes," 62 

sky 

n. "battle, battle-order," 12 

qrnt 

n. "foreskin," 46, 50, 51,52 

sksk 

(1) vb. "to destroy," 27; (2) n. 
"destruction," 33 

(restored), 53 (restored), 54, 
55 (twice) 

shn 

vb. "to complete," 19 

Qhq 

ethn. "Qeheq," 57 

st 

third person pi. dependent 

k 



pron. 6,38,42, 65, 70, 71, 73, 

77 

h 

n. "cattle," 37 

st 

proclitic pron. 27,42 

h 

n. "spirit," 25, 64, 77 

stp 

adj. "choice," 11 

h 

n. "food, provisions," 24, 75 
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kiw.t 

n. "supplies," 36 

ky 

n. "another," 44 

kt-ht 

n. "others," 20, 74 

kpw 

n. "severed hand," 46, 54 
(compound kpw-dr-t), 56 

kf 

n. "plrmder," 12,45, 74 

km 

vb. "to bring to an end," 68 

km.t 

loc. "Egypt," 19,22,27, 39, 
40,42, 67,68, 70, 73 

Ks 

loc. "Kush," 65 

kt 

g 

n. "vessel," 61 

giW 

n. "lack," 9 

Gb 

div. "Geb," 70 

gmgm 

vb. "to break," 16 

gm 

vb. "to find," 72 

gnw.t 

n. "annals," 20,39, 77 


encUtic part., 77 

grh 

n. "night," 41 

g^g 

t 

ti 

vb. "to prepare," 30 

n. "land," 1,12, 22 (twice), 
24,25,26,27 (twice, once 
restored), 31, 37 (twice), 39, 
44,47 (twice), 48 (partly 
restored), 67,69, 71, 73 

ti 

fern, definite article, 25, 33 

Ti-ihw 

loc. "Farafra," 20 

ti-mrl 

loc. "beloved land," 26 
(restored), 40, 71, 78 

ti-tm.w 

n. "people," 5 

Ti-Tnn 

div. "Tatenen," 6 

tiS 

n. "border," 4,15,18 

tw 

second person masc. sing, 
dependent pron. "you," 29 

tWi 

adj. "wretched," 23 

tzo.tw 

proclitic pron., "one," 10, 55 

Twrs 

ethn. "Tursha," 1,14, 53, 56 
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twt n. "statue/' 28 (uncertain) 

tp n. "head," 42 

tp n. "the best," 14 

tp n. "chief," 66 (restored) 

tplw-^ n. "ancestors," 8 

tpxj-n n. "pronouncement," 16 

tm vb. "to be complete," 73 

Tm div. "Atum," 6, 77 

tnw adj. "each," 66 

tr n. "time," 31, 75 

thl vb. "to trespass, transgress," 

4,18, 68 

t 

til vb. "to seize," 14,18 

(restored) 

tiw n. "breath," 5 (in phrase tiio 

n ^nh), 71 

tipr n. "vessel," 61 

tbw n. "vessel," 61 

tb.ty n. "sandals," 35 

Tmhzo ethn. "Tjemehu," 26,44 

tnl vb. "to distinguish," 21 

thn vb. "to make contact," 28, 31 

Thmv ethn. "Tjehenu," 13,49 

tzl vb. "to command, to 

marshal," 43 

tz-pdivt n. "commander of the 

bowmen," 27,45 

d 

dy adv. "here," 29 

dm.t n. "knife, sword," 33,38 

dvil n. "town, fortress," 9,47,49, 

65 

dmd vb. "to unite," 65 

dmd n. "total," 51, 57 

dr vb. "to strike," 69 

Ddy PN "Dedy," 1 (partly 

restored), 13 
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d 


dr.t 

n. "hand," 27,32, 53 (twice). 

d.t 

n. "eternity/' 79 


54, 58, 65, 78 


driw 

adj. "fortified," 76 

dmw 

n. "recruits," 72 

ds 

n. "self," 73 

d^ 

vb. "to storm," 8 

dd 

vb. "to say," 10 (partly 

d^r 

vb. "to heed," 12 


restored), 27,29 (twice), 41, 

div.t 

n. "evil," 6 


42 (twice), 72, 73 (twice) 

div 

n. "mountain," 20 

ddf.t 

n. "crawling thing," 21 

dr 

dr 

prep, "since," 20, 72 
(uncertain) 

n. "entirety (in expression r- 

Partial 

words: 



dr^" 47, 67, 69 

[...] im-h-n 

loc. "[...Jmabara," In. 11 
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Plates 






Epigraphic Note 


The following plates are drawings (by the author) based primarily on W.M. Muller, 
Egyptological Researches: Results of a Journey in 1904, vol. 1 (Washington, D.C. 1906), pis. 17- 
32, collated with KRIIV 2-12, photos taken in the summer of 2000, and personal 
observations. The signs copied with broken lines represent blocks no longer extant. While 
the plates are not facsimile copies, they approximate the shape and interrelationships of 
the original signs and reflect the layout of the text. 
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